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THE TALE OF A PLANT AND A PLANTER 


By OLIVER L. STEELE 


MHEN you speak of a plant 
you think of something that 
is growing, don’t you? 
Yes! That’s what is hap- 

. pening to the plant I’m 
going to tell you about. If it were not 
growing, why, I wouldn’t call it a plant. 

That’s the introduction! The plant is 
a bakery in Miami, Fla. The planter is 
John Seybold. From now on, I’m going 
to ramble along through the story and 
talk about the plant, the planter, or the 
soil where the plant grows, as I please. 
When you have read the story, you will 
know how all three of these look to me. 

Everything should have a setting—an 
artist told me that. Well, the Seybold 
Baking Co. has a setting. It is located 
on Tenth Street N.E., Miami. Sits back 
from the street about as far as from 
your front porch to the back of your 
kitchen, I’d say. And all that space is 
filled with flowers and trees—a big live 
oak tree, and a coconut tree, with real 
live nuts on it. (You know a coconut 
trec never takes a vacation—keeps small 
buds, little coconuts and ripe ones all 
going at once.) Well, there’s one of 
those big, busy trees on the lawn of the 
Seybold Baking Co. Right now there is 
hibiscus in bloom too, and blue grass is 
flourishing. 

You get the idea, don’t you? Yes, the 
plant is in the residence section. So it’s 
built to add beauty to the neighborhood. 

The Seybold Baking Co. used to be on 
Flagler Street, which in ordinary towns 
would be called Main Street—up where 
the big banks and everything are. The 
old plant did a nice business there, but 
progress crowded it out, so Mr. Seybold 
took all the baking apparatus out of the 
plant. Built the old place into an arcade 
that runs from Flagler Street through to 
First Street N.E. 

The next move was to transplant the 
bakery down on Tenth Street, where it 
grows now in the surroundings that I 
have described. Grows? Yes! Every 
little while new machinery is added to 
the plant. Within a few months, i.e., be- 
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John Seybold 


fore the season opens this fall, two new 
ovens will be built and other equipment 
added. 

All right, come inside of this growing 
plant. (I sound like a botanist, but let 


that go. I’ll tell you something of vege- 
tating plants before I quit.) Five ovens 
in operation, all burning oil. “Why?” I 
asked John. “Because it’s cheaper, less 
trouble and cleaner. If it cost twice as 


The Seybold Baking Co.’s Plant at Miami, Fla. 


much as coal, I’d burn oil just the same 
for its cleanliness.” The floors are paved 
with wood “Blox on End,” that is, all 
the floors where the men work. They 
show no signs of wear after three and 
a half years. 

Andrew Anderson came to Miami in 
1911, from northern Minnesota. Wouldn’t 
go back for anything! Mr. Anderson is 
the manager; has been since 1916. So, 
if you want to know anything about the 
plant, ask him. He will take you through, 
show you all the latest things in ma- 
chinery, the up-to-date flour storage 
room, the humidifier and the refrigerat- 
ing plant. No, don’t run. I am not 
giving you a technical description of the 
bakery. I’ll leave that to Mr. Anderson. 
He knows, because he is the general man- 
ager, does the buying, and, in fact, op- 
erates the business. Of course he has 
an able helper in Claus Danielson, who 
looks after the production end of it, and 
is incidentally the vice president of the 
company. 

Now for Mr. Seybold. What does John 
do? Wait a minute; I’ll tell you what 
he does if I can find him. He is the 
hardest man in Miami to find! Best way 
is to park yourself at the bakery or at 
his office in the arcade, or go out to his 
home in Spring Garden, put your feet 
on the banister, and wait till he comes. 
Some time during the day he will be in 
all of these three places, and if you wait 
at any one of them you will see him 
when he comes. 

What’s the idea? Well, he has an 
addition. Do you know what an addi- 
tion is? If you lived in Miami, you’d 
know! In Miami, men meet on the 
streets and say, “Good morning! How 
is your addition?” Everybody who is 
anybody has an addition, so of course 
John Seybold has his addition. In Flor- 
ida a man is allowed one wife, as many 
children as he likes and as many addi- 
tions as he can afford. John has the 
wife, four children and two additions. 
They are all growing nicely, and improv- 
ing with the passing years. I copied that 
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“with the passing years” from an old 
book. Anyway, the children and the ad- 
ditions are growing nicely. 


well paved, lawns green and covered with 
flowers, and a fine golf course. That was 
all very fine, but it seemed very much 
better when we reached home. That's 
what John’s place is. Nothing more. No 
aim at anything but elegant comfort. 


The boy’s name is William. You've 
seen him at conventions. The first ad- 
dition’s name is Spring Garden. I saw 
Spring Garden when it was less than a 
year old. If you don’t come down and 
look at it for yourself, then don’t blame 
me for what you miss. Pretty soon I’m 


After supper, Ab, who came along, 
asked John how he happened to come to 
America. So, from a cloud of smoke, 
Mr. Seybold sort of dreamed over avain 
the incidents that marked the road from 
Germany to Miami. I listened, and when 


going to give you a look at Spring Gar- 
den. 

At this point in the story, Mr. Seybold 
called me up to say we’d go for a drive 
over to Miami Beach and back to supper 
at his house in Spring Garden. If you 
have been to Miami lately, you know 
what’s there. If not, you will be sur- 
prised when you go. Miami Beach is a 


he seemed inclined to forget to go on 
with the story, Ab would prompt him 
with another question. 
o * 
THE STORY 
When John was 13, his six aunts e- 
cided to make a preacher of him. {Sut 
John said, “Nothing doing!” So, bef: re 
long he was apprenticed to a cigar f. 
tory, to learn office work. At 14, hie 


strip of ground between the bay and the 
ocean, running for miles up and down 
the shore. A few years ago it was a 
wild island, which you could reach by 
boat only. Now there is a causeway 
across the bay, with a double driveway 


was running the business when the part- 
ners would go off and leave him to m..n- 
age things. He made it pay. All he 
time he was reading Indian storic 
books by James F. Cooper. Indians? ‘le 
knew the name of every tribe! 

At 17 he made up his mind to + in 
away, and decided on America as is 
destination. This was the third year |e 
had been working. They were payi: ¢ 


him 30 marks a month—about $7.50 on 


for automobiles and a street car track 
besides. Miami Beach is the Coney Island 
of the southern Atlantic Coast. There 
are several golf courses, a polo ground, 
and more big, fine hotels than you’d find 
in any place I know of except Atlantic 
City. 

From the Beach we drove down to 






















Coconut Grove, and then out to Coral 
Gables. Coral Gables is one of the 


our money. 

Late one night he left home am! 
hopped a train for France. At Colog 
he changed his clothes, satchel and a’, 
so as not to get caught. By 4 a.m. ! 
was well on his way to Paris. He bare 
stopped in Paris—went on to Londo 
London was too big, he was scared; s 
he shipped back to Antwerp, and caugh 


additions. I could write you a page 
about this addition to Miami. It’s a 
whole show by itself. Who was the bird 
that spilled the old one about “making the 
wilderness blossom like the rose”? The 
builders of Coral Gables beat that. They 
have taken a rocky piece of land and 


built a magnificent city on it,—a city of a boat to New York. He came ove 





wealth and beauty too: every building of third class. He was a seasick, homesic 


Spanish architecture, streets wide and Avenue of Washingtonia Palms in Spring Garden Addition to Miami, Fla. (Continued on page 339.) 
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Mr. Seybold’s Home in Spring Garden, Miami, Fila. 
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“Peg Leg Green,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, ‘““come down here the other day right all set on 
a scheme he'd thought up to go ahead an’ sell flour countin’ 


he asked me what did I think, 
| might work; an’ ef you allow to do 
it you jes’ get into your flivver an’ 
Pal ride up Fish River an’ through the 
val down Bull Crick an’ offer to 
buy up every busted mill that’s 
We by some feller that figgered 


d/full of’slough water you'll be cured so complete 
inside the first twenty miles of travelin’ you won't think 
up another such dang fool scheme all the rest of your life.’”’ 


‘Well, Peg,’ I says, when 
‘she 








ENTITLED TO A TRIAL 


\ ITH last week’s announcement of 

the incorporation under Illinois 
la’ of the Grain Marketing Co. the ac- 
tual practical application of the theory 
of co-operative grain marketing on a 
large scale came appreciably nearer. 
Tie new concern, subject to successful 
disposition of minor details of agree- 
ment, is shortly to take over grain ele- 
vator properties at terminals with a total 
storage capacity of more than fifty mil- 
lion bushels, making it by far the largest 
grain handling enterprise in the country, 
if not in the world. 

The principle of co-operative market- 
ing has the indorsement of the United 
States government, and has long been a 
favored plan for aid to the grain grower. 
It has demonstrated its value in other 
countries, and in connection with many 
commodities other than grain. Whether 
or not its worth can be proved in success- 
ful competition with the grain trade in 
the United States as at present organ- 
ized and conducted remains to be deter- 
mined. 

Meantime, the new organization will 
start off with the manifestly very great 
advantage of experienced and practical 
management, five of the best-known 
grain men in the country having obli- 
gated themselves by contract to serve the 
company for a period of years. It will 
not, therefore, be in any sense a theo- 
retical scheme left to the mercies of po- 
litical farmers, but will from the begin- 
ning be assured of experienced and 
capable direction, so that every merit 
inherent in the co-operative idea will have 
full opportunity to develop and demon- 
strate itself. 

If, under wise and sound management, 
the co-operative marketing plan is thus 
proved to be more efficient and econom- 
ical than the methods now in use, the lat- 
ter will be compelled to recognize in it 
a commercial rival and, perhaps, ulti- 
mately surrender to it. On the other 
hand, if the co-operative theory does not 
succeed broadly and convincingly under 
such favorable conditions, its applicabil- 
ity to grain marketing in the United 
States will have been effectively dis- 
proved. 


A factor worthy of consideration is 
that, with the Grain Marketing Co. estab- 
lished as a going concern, there will be 
less opportunity for the political bunco- 
steerer to play his game of spreading 
discontent among the grain growers. It 
has long been his favorite complaint that 
the organized grain trade is principally 
engaged in robbing the farmer. The 
farmer, through the actual practice of 
the co-operative theory, will now be in 
position to do his own robbing, or, at 
least, to discover for himself the most 
approved methods of commercial bur- 
glary, and make a full and complete test 
of how profitable they are. 

The Grain Marketing Co., when its 
organization shall be completed, will be 
entitled to the full confidence of the 
grain trade and the milling industry. 
The men who will direct its affairs are 
sound, capable, and individually enjoy 
the highest standing throughout the 
trade. If their plan fails, it will have 
had a fair and full trial; if it succeeds, 
they will have the credit for successful 
pioneering, and the grain trade will then 
have to adjust itself to the new condi- 
tions. 


A COURAGEOUS DECISION 


REAT credit is due to the majority 

members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission who last week coura- 
geously voted against the proposal to 
make a uniform reduction of ten per 
cent in western grain rates. At no time 
did the effort to force the reduction in 
rates rise above the plane of farming 
the farmer politics. The principal argu- 
ment advanced in support of the com- 
plaint was that grain prices were low, 
the farmer was poor, and, therefore, the 
railways should charge a lesser freight 
rate for grain and recover the loss by 
advancing rates on some other commod- 
ity. 

The Commission, in its majority de- 
cision, held that the carriers were in no 
position to stand the reduction in reve- 
nues, that grain rates were not out of 
line with rates on other commodities, and 
that the condition of farmers already is 
improving as the result of normal eco- 
nomic influences. It held, in a word, 


that the railways should not be called 
upon to absorb the deficiency in the value 
of the agricultural dollar. merely be- 
cause, being under government control 
as to their rates, they presented an easy 
and convenient point of attack. 

In course of time, when the railways 
shall have had full opportunity to re- 
cover from destructive government man- 
agement, the general basis of rates may 
properly be surveyed with a view to ad- 
justment to meet new conditions. That 
survey must, however, be made on the 
merits of the rates, operating costs and 
earnings, and not in consideration of the 
poverty or riches of either producer or 
consumer. To undertake to force rail- 
ways to contribute to the farmer for no 
better reason than that the farmer would 
like to have the money is preposterous. 

It is fortunate for the country that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
the courage to disregard political expedi- 
ency and popular outcry, and reach a 
sound decision based on the absolute lack 
of economic merit in the complaint. 


LET THE BUYER BE FAIR 


HE Northwestern Miller is indebted 

to a miller of long experience and 
straightforward habit of thought for an 
interesting narrative of visits he recently 
made to the buyers for two very large 
baking companies, which may be sum- 
marized substantially as follows: 

The first buyer stated in most positive 
terms that he did not desire to and 
would not knowingly buy flour from a 
miller who offered to sell at less than 
cost, that he preferred not to trade with 
a miller who habitually sold for delivery 
over a period of to exceed three or four 
months, and that under no circumstances 
would he make contracts with any miller 
who sold flour “short” in open specula- 
tion. As a buyer, he held that each of 
these factors of bad salesmanship were 
equally dangerous to seller and buyer. 
His conception of his duty to his com- 
pany was that he should trade only with 
millers who use sound and safe methods 
of business. 

The second buyer held directly con- 
trary views. He maintained that he was 
not the keeper of the miller’s business 
conscience nor the guardian of his finan- 
cial safety; that it was his business to 
secure flour supplies at the lowest pos- 
sible cost; that if he Yesired to buy for 
a year’s delivery it was the miller’s busi- 
ness to sell him on that basis; that the 
miller’s selling short was no affair of his, 
and that, finally, he had no intention to 
pay any miller cost for his products. 

For this second buyer it is to be said 
that there certainly is no duty resting 
upon buyers to supply millers with intel- 
ligence or to safeguard their business 
methods or financial solvency. The prin- 
ciple of “let the buyer beware” applies 
equally to the seller. If a miller chooses 
to incur hazards, to trade unsafely, to 
speculate dangerously, it is little concern 
of the buyer from a moral or ethical 
point of view. It is the buyer’s business 
to purchase his supplies to the best ad- 
vantage, and he has a right to assume 
that the miller is, or should be, able to 
take care of himself. 

There are, however, considerations 
aside from this. The limit to which a 
buyer may go in exacting the uttermost 
advantage for himself ends when he 
ceases to be merely a clever buyer and 
becomes an active destructive force. 
There never can be enduring commercial 
advantage in a system of trading which 
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denies to both parties to a contract the 
right to live, which turns advantage of 
position into a deadly weapon and which 
substitutes for the long proved rules of 
safe commerce the lack of rules which 
makes buying mere piracy. 

There is probably a fair ground be- 
tween the positions taken by the first 
buyer and the second. It is located 
somewhat nearer the position of the first. 
He, at least, is certain in many factors 
of his current transactions which consti- 
tute elements of danger to the second. 
He is, in instance, more certain that all 
of his contracts will be filled, that they 
will be filled properly and in express 
keeping with their terms, that his deliv- 
eries will represent full quality, and that 
there will be a continuing relationship 
based on common self-respect. He has 
always that confidence which comes from 
association with wisdom and soundness. 

Much has been written on the subject 
of whether or not there is a golden rule 
in business. Of course there is a golden 
rule in business, as explicit and daily ap- 
plicable as that which should, and usu- 
ally does, govern human conduct. Busi- 
ness which depends for victory upon de- 
structive force wins no permanent suc- 
cess. That which is broadly based upon 
the principle of live and let live not 
only gains more and endures longer but 
has within it those elements of final sat- 
isfaction without which no commercial 
success is worth while. 


A GOOD EXPORT YEAR 

| Peesege- tenga of a dull export trade 

in flour seems to have been chronic 
throughout the crop year just ended. 
All sorts of ills and disorders have been 
Nevertheless, to all 
been a fairly 
Russell’s 


alleged against it. 
appearances there has 
tidy foreign business after all. 
Commercial News estimates that United 
States flour exports for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 were 17,500,000 bbls. This 
compares very favorably with the pre- 
vious fiscal year’s 14,883,000 bbls. With 
the exception of the three abnormal years 
ending in 1920 it exceeds any single fiscal 
year’s business since 1903. In the decade 
just preceding the World War, United 
States flour exports averaged not more 
than 12,000,000 bbls annually. The gain 
over the pre-war period, therefore, is 
almost 50 per cent. 

It is true, however, that the foreign 
market is not what it once was. There 
have been geographical changes. Defec- 
tion of such great European areas as the 
United Kingdom and Central Europe 
has been counterbalanced by the devel- 
opment of new fields in other quarters. 
Nearly one third of the flour exported 
from this country in the calendar year 
1923 went to the Far East. Nearly one 
sixth was exported to Latin America and 
the West Indies. 

Neither the Orient nor Latin America 
are entirely new markets, of course. The 
gain in flour trade with the latter has 
been slow and steady. Only in the Orient 
has there been a phenomenal increase. 
The past year’s export business, there- 
fore, must have shown a substantial in- 
crease over 10 years ago, even in the 
familiar European markets against which 
there has been so much complaint, 





The editorial section of 
THE AMERICAN BAKER appears 
on page 331 of this issue 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 23.) 

Puivapetenia, Pa.—Flour is quiet, but 
limits are generally steadily held. Mill- 
feed is in small supply, and steady but 
quiet. Quotations are unchanged. 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The flour market 
opened firm, with prices being stiffly 
maintained by mills. Buyers are only 
making purchases for immediate use. 
Millfeed is easier, with fair demand. 

Winnirec, Man.—Western millers re- 
port demand for flour, both for domes- 
tic and export account, to be fairly good. 
No further change in prices has been re- 
corded. Sales of millfeed are heavy at 
the higher prices. 

Mitwavxee, Wis.—The easier tone of 
grain and flour prices caused improved 
inquiry, but there is no increase in sales. 
There is a fair quantity of orders for 
quick shipment. Rye flour is quiet and 
easier. Millfeed is unchanged, and busi- 
ness is spotty. 

Boston, Mass.—Flour prices show a 
slight falling off from last week’s quota- 
tions, with demand slow and some pres- 
sure to sell. About all the business has 
been by resellers at 35@50c under mill 
prices. Millfeed is in fairly good de- 
mand, with wheat feeds a shade lower. 

New York, N. Y.—Buying continues 
of limited quantities, but as stocks are 
low, consumers must of necessity come 
in for an occasional car. Prices are 
slightly lower, but still too high for 
most of the trade, and the business done 
is usually at the lower end of the range, 
or below general quotations, 

Toronto, Ont.—Domestic prices of 
spring wheat flour advanced another 20c 
bbl on Saturday, making top patents 
$7.80, jute, mixed cars, delivered. Feed 
is unchanged. Export prices were re- 
duced 10c on Tuesday, July 22. Mills 
are moderately busy on domestic, and 
have some bookings for export. 

Cotumsus, Oxnto.—While considerable 
business was reported last week, just the 
opposite condition prevails this week. 
Buyers are staying out of the market 
in anticipation of lower prices. Ship- 
ping instructions are coming in  satis- 
factorily on old contracts. Flour prices 


are unchanged. Feed is slow; prices 
higher. 
Battimore, Mp.—Flour is not so 


chirpy as it was. Some mills are offer- 
ing sharp reductions to make sales, but 
buyers just look on and smile. How- 
ever, buyers have had a shaking up 
which they will not forget in a hurry, 
and are apt to grab a root hereafter on 
all indications of rallies. Feed is nomi- 
nally unchanged and slow. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Flour held nominally 
firm, in sympathy with wheat, but quo- 
tations have declined slightly. High 
premiums being bid for cash wheat are 
preventing flour quotations following the 
option market, particularly in soft wheat 
flour. Not much flour is being sold, as 
demand is lacking at prices necessarily 
being asked. There is an improvement 
in export inquiries, but buyers and sell- 
ers cannot agree on prices. Millfeed is 
dull, although prices are holding firm. 

Cuicaco, It1,—Flour prices are quoted 
15c lower by some mills, while others are 
holding levels unchanged. There is a 
good, steady single car lot buyimg, but 
bookings of substantial amount are very 
limited. The break on July 21-22 con- 
firmed buyers in the belief that they 
can expect lower levels upon which to 
load up. Shipping instructions are good. 
Rye prices are unchanged, and demand 
is rather quiet; buyers are generally 
waiting for new crop offerings. The 
feed market is easier, although there is 
no important change in prices. Demand 
is dull, and offerings are freer. Oil meal 
is firm, but only scattered sales are be- 
ing made. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Millers are united 
in the opinion that extensive buying of 
flour is about to commence, with Cana- 
dian crop reports weakening prices 
slightly. All buyers have allowed the 
market to get away from them, and have 
only been awaiting breaks to make pur- 
chases. Interest in the flour market is 
greater now than at any previous time 
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this year. Quotations on both flour and 
feed are unchanged from the close of 
last week. Shipping instructions are fair 
to good. Receipts of new wheat in Kan- 
sas City reached the 1924 peak on 
Monday of this week, with 1,289 cars, all 
of which were absorbed without depress- 
ing the market. 


CHANGED DEMURRAGE AND 
DIVERSION RULES ASKED 


Cuicaco, Itu., July 22.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—J. S. Brown, manager transpor- 
tation department Chicago Board of 
Trade, has addressed a communication 
to H. D. Rhodehouse, chairman diversion 
and reconsignment committee, National 
Industrial League, Youngstown, Ohio, 
asking him to place on the docket for 
consideration by his committee at its 
next meeting the following proposal for 
reduction in charges for diversion, recon- 
signment or disposition orders on all 
classes of traffic: charge to be $2 where 
it is now $2.25 in the East and $2.70 
in the West; charge to be $5 where it 
is now $6.30 or less but higher than $5. 

Mr. Brown has also sent a communica- 
tion to T. Noel Butler, chairman car 
demurrage and storage committee, Na- 
tional Industrial League, Philadelphia, 
asking him to place on the docket for 
consideration by his committee at its 
next meeting the following changes in 
the “national car demurrage rules and 


charges”: first, in rule seven, for each of 
the first four charge days, $1, and for 
each succeeding day $3; second, in rule 
nine, section A, “charges additional,” 
change to “that a Sunday or holiday im- 
mediately following the day on which 
the fourth day debit begins to run shall 
be free”; third, that inbound cars and 
outbound cars are included in one ac- 
count, as was the case formerly. This 
means that credit earned on inbound 
cars may be applied on debits for out- 
bound cars and vice versa. 

These communications have been in- 
dorsed by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion through its traffic director, E. S. 
Wagner. S. O. Werner. 


AMERICAN HOMINY CO.’S 
DAVENPORT PLANT SOLD 


Curcaoo, Iru.—The plant of the Ameri- 
can Hominy Co., Davenport, Iowa, has 
been sold by the Chicago Title & Trust 
Co., trustees, to John L. Kellogg, head 
of the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co. 
It is said he will operate the plant, after 
installing a flaking unit, and that he will 
manufacture rolled oats and feed. The 
former bondholders of the American 
Hominy Co. made bids on the plants at 
Decatur, Ill, and at Indianapolis, but 
these must be approved by the courts, 
and the trustees say they still can accept 
bids for purchase of these gy omen 

S. O. Wenner. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 


with comparisons, in barrels: 

July 14 July 15 

July 19 July 12 1923 1922 

... 220,622 215,765 281,975 305,539 
8 








Minneapolis 





St. Paul ....... 8,804 4,830 11,180 11.769 
Duluth-Superior 16,265 13,260 16,010 14 229 
Milwaukee ..... eee obeave 5,000 7,500 

Totals ....... 248,691 233,855 314,165 339.010 


Outside mills*. .157,709 166,470 189,388 189,785 





Ag’gate sprg.406,400 400,325 503,553 525 795 
23,5 


St. Louis ...... 23,800 29,800 21.009 
St. Louisf ..... 30,500 29,200 45.009 
Buffalo ........ 151,635 117,925 150 550 
Rochester ..... 3,650 65,500 5.909 
Chicago 38,000 17,000 32.000 





Kansas City... 103,103 111,475 69.709 
Kansas Cityt. .. 332,319 253,532 264.415 261 439 


Omaha ........ 21,187 20,221 17,970 18 159 
St. Joseph ..... 45,302 12,515 21,605 24.425 
ae 18,797 15,340 10,230 29.725 
WORD .ccsces 38,016 32,886 41,645 29 135 
ToleGo cccccccs 25,800 25,200 27,400 18 150 
BWeIeGes .ccccce 50,044 71,975 67,505 48,045 
Indianapolis ... ..... 56,490 6,225 ...... 
Nashville** - 53,789 76,164 85,720 84 675 
Portland, Oreg. 36,862 18,318 22,895 18.475 
Seattle ........ 29,490 23,720 23,500 28.140 
Tacoma ....... 22,236 17,387 10,370 22 949 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentazes 

of activity of mills at various points. ‘he 

figures represent the relation of actual we :k- 

ly output of flour, as reported to The Nor'‘h- 

western Miller, to possible output on full- 

time schedule, operating six days per we:k: 

July 14 July 15 

July 19 July 12 1923 1122 
39 38 0 





Minneapolis ...... 51 
Ge. FOG ce vecesene 35 19 46 50 
Duluth-Superior .. 44 36 43 38 
Milwaukee ........ 25 oe 32 47 
Outside mills ..... 57 43 54 45 

Average spring... 44 39 61 50 
GR, SED kod evcces 3 36 59 41 
St. Louist ........ 35 36 58 
BUMAIO oc cccsccces 81 71 90 
Rochester ........ 20 30 32 
SEED 0.60646 40 62 95 42 80 
Kansas City....... 69 83 59 
Kansas Cityt 50 61 4 
Omaha .... oe 81 78 46 
St. Joseph ........ 26 45 1 
DE ok0waseeesas 38 22 55 
Wichita ....+...0% 50 64 15 
WENUOO ccvecvoveces 55 57 18 
Toledof ..ccccsece 49 37 10 
Indianapolis ee 27 27 . 
Nashville** ....... 48 42 16 
Portland, Oregon... 59 29 36 * 32 
BOGttle sccccsccces 56 45 45 3 
ZOCOR ccccssucss 39 31 13 10 

TOA orcccrveces 59 48 47 P| 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa milis, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St, Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and §&t. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


mills, in- 





“Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 





in store at above points for week ending 
July 18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Fla 
aj 8. 8 “a 
Oe OE cccess 2 15 7 . 
Consolidated .... 566 688 77 2 
OGilvies .cccccces 336 195 38 
Grain Growers .. 611 1,080 82 
WB scscccvec 2,554 407 56 4 
Northland ...... 3,454 1,164 67 
Port Arthur ..... 224 381 5 
Cam, Gev't ...c0- 322 226 68 8 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 1,129 454 85 10 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 268 154 2 4. 
Private elevators. 8,431. 2,341 374 6 
0 ere 17,898 7,007 862 36 
COOP GOB 5s cccs'ss 8,349 1,766 2,945 21' 
Receipts ....ss0- 3,503 1,972 331 6 
Lake shipments.. 4,921 2,705 203 3 
Rail shipments... 155 34 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ...+- J ae Se Wes wene 251 
No. 1 northern..1,770 No. 


No. 2 northern. . 4,678 
No. 3 northern. .1,333 
286 





No. 4 special 84 
Bs & Sesadacnes 116 
No. 5 special 61 
We. © sccccocece 76 
No. 6 special 57 
POG 500s 0se res 280 
Durum .......-- 96 
Witter ..nccccce 2 
Special bin ..... 326 
GERED oc cesses 302 
Prevate. «....cc0s 8,431 

TGA cicdens 17,898 





It is stated that a well-known Ameri- 
can biscuit firm’s products have been im- 
ported into the Shanghai market and 
placed in some of the principal retail 
stores catering especially to high class 
trade, where they are enjoying a good 
sale, with prospects of increasing success. 
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LARGE EXPORTS OF 
ARGENTINE GRAIN 


Movement for First Five Months of This 
Year Greatly in Excess of the 
1923 Exports 


Buenos Ares, Arcentina.—Exports 
of the principal cereals for the first five 
months of this year from Argentina 
greatly exceed those of 1923. Of wheat, 
2,791,728 tons had been exported by 
May 29, 813,195 tons of corn, 829,791 
tons of flaxseed, 317,019 tons of oats, 
and 148,480 tons of barley. 

Argentine grain shipments may thus 
be considered to have averaged roughly 
1,000,000 tons a month during the first 
five months of the year. Shipments dur- 
ing June will in all probability exceed 
1,000,000 tons; and, even thereafter, the 
quantity of grain left in the country will 
be sufficient to allow the country to go 
on shipping in far greater volume than 
during the late months of other years. 

During the whole of 1923 Argentina 
exported 3,752,101 tons wheat, in other 
words, less than 1,000,000 tons over the 
figure for the first five months of the 
current year. At a rough though con- 
servitive estimate, the country still has 
9,500,000 tons of wheat available for 
exportation during the last seven months 
of the year, and it may, therefore, be 
considered that the country is in a posi- 
tion to ship over 1,000,000 tons more 
wheat in 1924 than were shipped in 1923. 
This would represent an item of over 
100,000,000 “pesos” in the country’s trade 
balance, or about 10 per cent of the na- 
tion’s floating debt. The shipments be- 
tween the beginning of January and 
the end of May amount to more than 
500,000 tons above the average for the 
same period in the previous five years. 

Corn shipments during the first five 
months of the year exceed the figure for 
the corresponding period of 1923 by over 
50,000 tons. During the whole of 1923 
Argentina exported 2,895,000 tons of 
coarse grain, and the carry-over into 
this year was of small account. Until 
quite recently the 1924 shipments com- 
pared unfavorably with those for the 
early part of 1923, and it is through 
the enormous shipments of new corn that 
the present comparison has been made 
possible. In the case of this grain the 
present exportable balance is far great- 
er than that of a year ago, and there is 
every possibility that the corn export dur- 
ing the whole of the year will exceed the 
1928 total by over 2,000,000 tons. 

The shipping prospects for the bal- 
ance of the year are better, as regards 
the volume of cargo likely to be avail- 
able, than during the latter part of any 
previous year, with the exception of 
1920. During the first five months of 
1923 the country exported, roughly, 
4,000,000 tons of cereals. During the 
entire year of 1923 it exported about 
8,200,000 tons, meaning that shipments 
during the final seven months of the 
year were only a little over 4,000,000 
tons. During the corresponding seven 
months’ period of this year, the country 
may manage to ship that quantity of 
corn alone. 

There has been a steady flow of flax- 
seed from the country. Last year there 
was something in the nature of a rush 
of flaxseed shipments to the United 
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THE WEEK IN MILLING 


Flour production in the week of July 13-19 continued its upward 
turn, under the stimulus of the new crop, the percentage of operation for 
the entire country being 59, compared with 48 in the previous week. 
mills of nearly all sections Shared in this increased activity, which was 
most noticeable in the spring and hard winter areas. 
Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska region rose from 52 per cent in the previous 
week to 71 per cent, and in the spring wheat states from 39 per cent to 44. 
Central states’ activity was at the comparatively low point of the previous 
week, while Pacific Coast mills improved their percentage of operation 


Flour buying during the seven days ending July 22 was of fair pro- 
portions, owing to the fact that the trade appeared to have overstayed 
the market and found itself obliged to come in for immediate require- 
The break in wheat on Monday and Tuesday 
of this week, however, put an effective stop to inquiry, and prices came 
down 10@l1l5c from the levels reached at the close of last week. 
22 range was approximately identical with that of the previous Tuesday. 
Mills are holding firm on quotations at present levels, but buyers, on the 
strength of improved crop conditions in Canada and the Northwest, do 
not appear to be satisfied that wheat prices have yet come to a stable 
level. There was a slight recession in bran prices over the week end, owing 
to a slackening in the excellent demand that has prevailed of late. 
feed, however, is still under the bullish influence of high corn prices. 


A notable event of the week was the offer of 36 grain firms of the 
Northwest to sell more than 1,000 country and terminal elevators, with a 
capacity of about 70,000,000 bus, to the newly organized Grain Marketing 
Co., incorporated at Chicago last week by representatives of farmers’ 
The temporary directorate of the company is 
in session to consider the purchase of not only the northwestern elevators 
but properties of the five large grain concerns previously offered for sale. 
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States during the latter part of May. 
This year the movement has been more 
evenly distributed both as regards time 
of shipment and destination. Since the 
beginning of this year the United King- 
dom has taken over 93,000 tons of Ar- 
gentine flaxseed, while according to the 
annual table published last January 
shipments known to have been landed 
in the United Kingdom during the whole 
of 1923 only amounted to 94,000 tons. 
The figures relating to shipments made 
to “orders” do not conflict with the 
above evidence that the United Kingdom 
has entered the market for flaxseed on 
a larger scale than during 1923, for while 
the shipments made to “orders” during 
the whole of 1923 only amounted to 113 
tons, those from January to May of the 
current year were over 132,000 tons. 

The country shipped nearly 40,000 tons 
more oats from Jan. 1 to May 29 of the 
current year than were shipped during 
the same period of 1923, and the year’s 
shipments of this less important cereal 
are almost bound to exceed, in 1924, the 
total for the whole of the previous year. 

Barley shipments this year are al- 
ready more than double those for the 
entire year 1923. Statistically consid- 
ered, the cereal export position could 
not be more encouraging. All told, near- 
ly 1,000,000 tons more grain left the 
country before the end of May than was 
the case in 1923. 

It is, of course, too early to discuss 
the prospects of the forthcoming cereal 
year, but it may safely be stated that 
weather and other conditions have so 
far been such as to facilitate the plant- 
ing of another record wheat acreage. 
Grain growers have, owing to the very 


heavy wheat and corn yield, had a very 
good year, and have been encouraged 
to strive for a repetition. Without ig- 
noring the law of averages and the pos- 
sibility of a crop failure, it is not too 
much to say that if nature were to be- 
stow another good crop over what prom- 
ises to be a record acreage sown, the 
position of agriculture in some of those 
countries in which grain growers are al- 
ready feeling very keenly the pinch of 
Argentine agricultural competition is 
apt to become difficult. 


BRITISH MARKET QUIET; 
FLOUR PRICES ADVANCED 


Lonpon, Ena., July 22.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is quiet. Cana- 
dian mills offer export patent at 43s 9d 
($6.74 bbl), and top patents at 45s 9d@ 
46s 9d ($7.05@7.21 bbl), while resellers’ 
spot prices are equivalent to 41s ($6.33 
bbl) and 48s ($6.64 bbl), c.i.f., respec- 
tively. Mills offer Australians at 38s 
6d@39s 6d ($5.94@6.10 bbl), selling 
value 39s 6d ($6.10 bbl), ex-store, equiv- 
alent to 37s 6d ($5.79 bbl), net, c.i.f., for 
better qualities. Home milled straight 
run is equal to about 40s 6d ($6.25 bbl), 


c.i.f. 
® F. G. Rarxes. 








DEATH OF LIVERPOOL GRAIN MAN 

Liverpoot, Enc., July 9.—In the death 
of J. A. Patterson, of the firm of John 
Patterson & Sons, the Liverpool grain 
trade has lost one of its oldest and most 
respected members. Mr. Patterson died 
rather suddenly after a short illness, and 
his loss will be much felt in the trade. 
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INCREASED FREIGHT 
CARLOADS SHOWN 


The American Railway Association Reports 
Progress of Movement to Attain More 
Efficient Loading 


In line with the efforts now being 
made by the carriers to induce shippers 
to load freight cars more nearly to ca- 
pacity, so that a larger number of cars 
can be made available to meet the antici- 
pated increase in freight traffic this fall 
due to the seasonal increase in the move- 
ment of crops and fuel, the car service 
division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation has made public a bulletin show- 
ing what was accomplished in this direc- 
tion in 1923, when freight traffic was the 
heaviest in the history of the country. 

The average load per car for all com- 
modities carried in carload lots in 1923 
amounted to 34.4 tons. The average car- 
rying capacity of freight cars as of Jan. 
1, 1924, was 43.1 tons. Compared with 
1922, the average load per car in 1923 
was an increase of 1.2 tons. 

These figures, which are the first ever 
to ‘be compiled for the country as a 
whole relative to the average load per 
car by commodities, are based on reports 
received by the car service division di- 
rect from the various carriers in re- 
sponse to a questionnaire, 

The average load per car for all agri- 
cultural products in 1923 was 24 tons, 
three fifths of a ton below that for one 
year ago. The average for wheat, how- 
ever, was 40.3 tons, or one fifth of a 
ton above that for 1922. Corn averaged 
37.8 tons, or one half ton less than the 
year before, while oats averaged 30.9 
tons, an increase of one ton above that 
for 1922. 

The average for animals and their 
products, according to the bulletin, was 
11.7 tons per car in 1923, compared with 
11.8 in 1922. The average for cattle 
and calves shipped by rail was 11.5 tons, 
compared with 11.6 in 1922. Hogs av- 
eraged 9.6 tons per car, the same as 
the year before. 

The average load per car for bitumi- 
nous coal was 51.3 tons, one half ton 
greater than for the year before, while 
for anthracite the average was 48.4 tons, 
an increase of three fifths ton over 1922. 
For iron ore the average was 52.5 tons, 
an increase of four fifths ton over the 
previous year. The average per car for 
all products of mines in 1923 was 49.1 
tons, compared with 48.7 for the preced- 
ing year, or an increase of two fifths ton. 

The bulletin shows that the average 
load per car for forest products in 1923 
was 28.3 tons, compared with 27.6 the 
year before. An increase in the average 
load per car of manufactures and mis- 
cellaneous freight in 1923 over 1922 was 
shown, the average load per car in 
1923 being 26 tons, compared with 25.7. 








During May, freight traffic on class | 
railroads totaled 33,890,623,000 net ton 
miles, 14.4 per cent below the same 
month in 1923. In the eastern district 
there was a reduction, compared with 
May, 1923, of 19.5 per cent, while in the 
southern district the decrease was 12.4 
per cent. Class 1 railroads in the west- 
ern district showed a decrease of 6.7 
per cent. 














SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and milifeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 22. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .......---++esee> $7.05@ 7.80 $7.60@ 8.20 ae aa $7.25@ 7.60 $7.85@ 8.50 $7.50@ 7.75 $8.25@ 8.60 $8.85@ 9.10 $7.90@ 8.25 Se eer 
Spring standard patent 6.75@ 7.50 7.45@ 7.70 cooceQ@Pecce 7.00@ 7.30 7.20@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.25 7.40@ 7.90 7.75@ 8.75 7.60@ 7.90 oo oo 
Spring first clear ......--eeeeeceseecceceees 5.25@ 5.90 5.70@ 5.80 re ste 5.40@ 5.80 5.75@ 6.35 ey, rere 5.75@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.65 coceQeece oo@ ao 
Hard winter short patent .........-.eeeeeee 6.20@ 6.80 oo Bacee 6.30@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 8.25 6.65@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.60 ese vs 
Hard winter straight............- 5.65@ 6.20 @ 5.70@ 6.30 5.60@ 6.00 6.35@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 oc@Peces 6.90@ 7.25 co oe 
Hard winter first clear 4.65@ 5.30 @ 4.60@ 4.85 4.50@ 4.90 5.50@ 6.25 sce@ness ee Se a Pee coco eevee -~ 
Soft winter short patent.........--.seeeeeee 6.00@ 6.70 rrr fete eo@. 6.20@ 6.60 eves @osec 6.25@ 6.50 TTT. tre 6.80@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.00 oo@ oe 
Soft winter straight ........eccegecececeees 5.45@ 6.10 ceos@ecee --@. 5.50@ 5.90 wer, Ley *5.50@ 5.75 *5.60@ 6.15 6.35@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 eRe os 
Soft winter first clear... .....--.eceeeeeeees 4.55@ 5.25 ccoo@uces ow @.- 4.40@ 4.80 eer, eee re. Pere vee cece 5.80@ 6.35 ccoe@. o°@.- 
Rye flour, white ......cccccssccccccccccccses 4.75@ 5.15 4.85@ 4.99 --@.. coe Qiecee 5.35@ 5.60 5.20@ 5.45 5.25@ 5.60 5.60@ 5.85 coee@ecee -@.. 
Rye flour, standard ........--csceeeesecees 4.50@ 4.75 3.50@ 3.55 ee » Beeee wre, lrre 4.50@ 4.75 cece @ ccce 5.35@ 5.60 cece @ooee ou@ oe 

FEED— 

Sprimg BOTAN ..cccccccccscccccccsesesseccese 25.00@ 26.00 @ 23.00 ate Us eon Torre Tt » ses 30.00@31.00 31.50 @ 32.50 31.50@32.00 29.25 @30.25 oo@ ae 
Hard winter bran .........- cece ceeecccneee 26.50 @ 27.25 cace@eee 23.00@ 24.00 25.00 @ 25.50 oe@ee oereses 31.00 @ 32.00 ---@32.00 coos Q@ecse --@.. 
GORE WEREER BOER oo ccccccccccccescecccscccce 26.50 @27.25 cee Q@eess SP 25.50 @ 26.00 occ 31.00@32.00 32.00 @ 33.00 --@32.50 cras@st ie eo oe 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 26.50 @ 28.50 25.50 @ 26.00 24.00@ 25.00 eee Pee Se 31.00 @32.00 32.50 @ 33.50 32.50@33.00 31.25 @32.25 --@.. 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)............. 30.00 @32.00 30.00 @31.00 29.00 @ 30.00 30.00@ 31.00 oates 34.00 @ 35.00 36.00 @ 37.00 36.00 @ 36.50 34.25 @35.25 oo@.. 
SE ED 66686550646 54856 US cccvesiccecvecce 34.00 @38.00 35.00 @ 35.50 sovePeoces ee on Wee aa er 42.00@ 43.00 43.00 @ 44.00 «+++ @43.00 39.00 @40.00 -@.. 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
BeRtthe .cicccece $7.10@7.60 (49's) $5.90@6.25 (49's) $6.10@6.40 (49's) B..ee- Duoeee $7.90@ 8.40 $7.30@7 
San Francisco... ....@7.50 7.00@7.20 Biscace 6.60@7.40 8,00@ 8.90 7.60@8.40 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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REFUSES TO CUT 
RAILROAD RATES 


Interstate Commerce Commission Finds 
Tariffs of Western Lines Are Not Ex- 
cessive on Farm Products 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has refused to re- 
duce rates on grain, grain products and 
hay moved by railroads in the western 
region. The decision was based on a 
finding that the present earnings of the 
carriers in the West are not in excess 
of a fair return. The proceeding was 
brought by the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission, and 10 other grain growing 
states in the Northwest and Middle 
West joined in the action, 

The Commission decided the case by a 
vote of six to five, the majority holding 
that the present record necessitated no 
change in the approximate value for rate 
making purposes adopted in the western 
district in 1920 and reviewed again in 
1922. The Commission held that the 
facts did not warrant the belief that the 
earnings of the carriers in western terri- 
tory were above a fair return, which was 
by way of ignoring the contention of the 
petitioners that expenditures for main- 
tenance of equipment in 1923 were ab- 
normal. 

The complainants contended that the 
portion of the agricultural industry which 
was chiefly concerned with the produc- 
tion of grain and hay was contributing 
disproportionately to the revenue neces- 
sary to maintain the transportation fa- 
cilities in the western group. The rail- 
roads answered that the rates were just 
and reasonable, and asserted that they 
have as yet not made the return deter- 
mined by the Commission as being fair. 
The Commission upheld this view. 

“There is serious doubt,” the opinion 
said, “whether farmers would not in 
many instances lose from impaired rail- 
road service more than they could pos- 
sibly. gain from a reduction in rates, even 
if the farmers would get the entire bene- 
fit of any reduction made.” 

Commissioner Lewis, in dissenting, ar- 
gued that the rates on wheat were out of 
all proportion to other rates. He said 
the Commission had recognized this fact 
three years ago, when the rates on wheat 
were reduced 10 per cent. This relation 
was destroyed, however, he said, by the 
Commission’s subsequent action applying 
the same reduction to other freight. 


Craries C, Hart. 








PROSPECTS IN THE RYE MARKET 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes to the trade: “Ignoring 
stocks of old rye in first hands, which 
are above normal, there will be available 
in the United States for the coming 
year 82,000,000 bus, composed of present 
“visible supply” and new crop grain. 

“For flour and seed this country re- 
quires not to exceed 30,000,000 bus, leav- 
ing over 52,000,000 surplus for export 
or domestic feed. To date from the last 
crop from ali of North America, there 
has been exported 25,000,000 bus. If 
foreign demand doubles the coming year 
and absorbs this surplus as offered, then 
rye prices should advance to a bread- 
stuff basis; otherwise its value for feed 
will govern, which promises to be higher 
this year than last.” 





QUALITY BAKERS OF AMERICA 

New York, N. Y.—Last week the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Quality Bakers 
of America met at the headquarters of 
the organization in New York and spent 
two days in reviewing the work of the 
different departments of the central bu- 
reau since the last conference, in plan- 
ning new activities for the association, 
and in mapping out policies. The com- 
mittee was enthusiastic about the serv- 
ice rendered to members, the character 
of it and the splendid progress made by 
the organization. 

The following bakers, invited to join 
the organization since the last conference, 
have been accepted as members by the 
membership and executive committees: 
Bixler Baking Co., Youngstown, Ohio; 
Travis Baking Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y; 
T. C. Hill & Sons Co., Trenton, N. J; 
Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, Tenn; Sanitary 
Bakery,Clarksburg, W. Va; Hardy Bak- 


ing Co., Flint, Mich; Massie Baking Co., 


Mansfield, Ohio; MHarris-Boyer Co., 
Johnstown, Pa; Royal Baking Co. 
Raleigh, N. C; Sweaney’s Bakery, Can- 
ton, Ohio; Lowenberg’s Bakery, Ot- 
tumwa Iowa; Ungles Baking Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa; Schott’s Bakery, Inc., 


Houston, Texas; Borcher’s Bakery, La- 
redo, Texas; Purity Baking Co., El Paso, 
Texas; Walton Bros. Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
Bluefield (W. Va.) Baking Co; Port 
Huron (Mich.) Bread Co; Mason City 
(Iowa) Baking Co; Baker Bread Co., 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

All members of the executive commit- 
tee were present. They are: president, 
S. S. Watters, Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 
Walsh, 


burgh; vice president, W. P. 
Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, Ind; 
treasurer, A. B. Chewning, Lynchburg 


(Va.) Steam Bakery; secretary, Ivan B. 
Nordhem; Louis Storck, Storck Baking 
Co., Parkersburg, and Past President 
Frank Eighme, Grocers’ Baking Co., 
Providence, R. I. 





ELEVATOR, STRUCK BY 
LIGHTNING, IS BURNED 


Great Faris, Mont.—As a result of 
fire started by lightning, the Great Falls 
elevator plant owned by the Rocky 
Mountain Elevator Co. was completely 
destroyed on July 14, causing a loss 
estimated at about $15,000, covered by 
insurance. The fire department had a 
hard fight preventing flames extending 
to the Sunburst Oil refinery, adjoining 
the elevator. There was only a very 
small amount of grain stored in the 
plant, which was, for a long period, the 
only commercial elevator in Great Falls, 
the situation having been changed when 
the Montana Flour Mills Co. provided a 
commercial elevator service at its milling 
plant. The elevator is the grain buying 
factor of the Royal Milling Co., and it 
is not improbable that when the plant 
is replaced it will be on a site nearer 
the milling plant. 

Joun A. Curry. 


BRITISH DOMICILE FOR 
FLOUR UNDERWRITERS 


MontreEaAt, Que.—A letter received by 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion, Montreal, from the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Importers, London, 
draws attention to the fact that, in ac- 
cordance with an existing agreement, in- 
surance on Canadian flour to England 
can only be effected by companies dom- 
iciled in England. 

The English association understands 
that many United States companies writ- 
ing “all risks” on flour have issued pow- 
ers of attorney in London, but they do 
not think this sufficient, and they ask the 
Canadian association to notify their 
members that, where insurance is ef- 
fected with other than British companies, 
all policies must have printed on them 
“The underwriters or companies agree 
to a British domicile for the purpose 
of any legal proceedings, and will ac- 
cept service of process in London at 








A, E. Perks. 





WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis: The 
condition of the spring wheat crop in the 
Northwest, with the exception of a few 
spots in the northern part of North Da- 
kota and some sections in Montana, is 
excellent. The latter seem to be in need 
of a little more moisture. However, 
conditions are not very serious. To date 
the growing conditions were ideal. We 
had plenty of moisture during May and 
June. The temperature during June in 
the four northwestern states was consid- 
erably below normal, which was favor- 
able for the production of a good crop, 
and that for the first part of July in 
these states was also about normal. We 
have no reports of serious damage by 
black rust, and if this section escapes 
it we are due for a yield per acre of 
1@2 bus higher than the last government 
estimate. 





The average daily movement per 
freight car during May was 25.9 miles, 
2.7 below the daily average for May, 
1923, but 3.3 miles above the average for 
the same month in 1922. 
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QUARTER’S FLOUR 
TRADE INCREASES 


First Three Months of 1924 Show Gain Over 
Export Business for Corresponding 
Period of 1921 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—While the ex- 
ports of breadstuffs in general during 
the first quarter of this year have fallen 
below over-sea shipments a year ago, one 
product, wheat flour, has made consist- 
ent gains in both value and quantity 
since the first quarter of 1921, according 
to an analysis of American foreign trade 
for the first three months of 1924 just 
made public by the foreign commerce 
department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Wheat 
flour ranks eighth in value among 50 
chief United States exports, and is also 
the eighth heaviest export. 

“During the first quarter of this year,” 
says a statement issued by the depart- 
ment, “we shipped abroad 917,000,000 
lbs wheat flour, valued at $23,674,000, 
compared with 778,000,000 lbs, valued at 
$22,838,000, during the same quarter of 
1923, an increase of 3 per cent in value 
and 18 per cent in quantity; and the 
figures for the first three months of 
1923 represented increases in both value 
and quantity over the exports for the 
same quarter of the preceding year. 

“Wheat exports sustained a 50 per 
cent loss in value from the exports of 
the first quarter of 1923, which in turn 
were 24 per cent lower than those of the 
1922 quarter. The 1924 value was §$11,- 
234,000, compared with $22,496,000 for 
1923 and $29,474,000 for 1922. In quan- 
tity exported, wheat sustained a 40 per 
cent loss from the first quarter of 1923, 
the 1923 figures being 24 per cent lower 
than those for the first quarter of 1922. 
These quantity figures were 628,000,000 
Ibs for January-March, 1924, 1,055,000,- 
000 for the 1923 quarter, and 1,396,000,- 
000 for the 1922 quarter. 

“Exports of corn fell 53 per cent from 
the values for the first quarter of 1923, 
which was in turn 53 per cent lower than 
the value for the same quarter of 1922. 
These figures were, respectively, $9,169,- 
000, $19,624,000, and $41,791,000. 








DEATH OF A GLASGOW MILLER 


Guiascow, Scortanp.—By the death of 
Sir John Ure Primrose, Glasgow has 
lost a former lord provost who was a 
member of the milling trade in that city. 
Both the millers and the bakers have 
figured prominently in the public life of 
Glasgow for several generations. Sir 
John served his term as lord provost 
(1902-1905) just before that office was 
filled by Sir William Bilsland, who pre- 
deceased him by several years. Sir Wil- 
liam was succeeded in the baronetcy by 
Sir Steven Bilsland, his son, who while 
he is not following his father in munici- 
pal service has been one of the leading 
figures in the World’s Sunday School 
Convention, which met recently in Glas- 
gow and which was attended by dele- 
gates from all parts, America sending a 
very large proportion. 

Sir John Ure Primrose, who died after 
being seriously ill for about two months, 
was thrice married. He is survived by 
Lady Primrose and by his son, William 
Louis Primrose, who succeeds to the 
baronetcy. Sir John was born in Glas- 
gow in 1847. His father was engaged 
in the flour milling business, and had a 
mill in Centre Street not far from the 
harbor. His uncle, one of the Ures, the 
flour millers, had served as a lord prov- 
ost of the city, and it was his example 
that Sir John followed. The mill in 
Centre Street is still being carried on 
by Sir John’s brother, William Primrose, 
who also took part in municipal work as 
a member of the Glasgow Town Council. 

About 15 years ago the mill was 
wrecked by a dust explosion which threw 
out the front wall, and three children 
who had been at play in the vicinity were 
buried in the débris and lost their lives. 
It was at first believed that the cause 
of the explosion was an escape of gas, 
but the Home Office expert came quickly 
to the decision that it was a dust explo- 
sion. He formed this conclusion be- 
cause the force of the explosion was all 
in one direction, a circumstance that is 
apparently characteristic of dust explo- 
sions. The mill was rebuilt and is now 
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one of the most modern locally, though 
its capacity is not on the biggest scale. 
Sir John Ure Primrose held office in 
the Clyde Trust and in Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and was also a patron of asso- 
ciation football, which is th: great demo- 
cratic pastime of the British people. 
For many years he was a director of 
one of Glasgow’s evening newspapers 
Of urbane disposition, he was extremely 
popular with all classes and was recoy- 
nized as a polished after-dinner oratur, 


INDIANA WHEAT POOL 
STORAGE IS ARRANGED 


EvansvittzE, Inn.—J. H. Gwaltney, 
president of the Indiana Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, who is in charge of ihe 
pool in this state, announced last week 
that Igleheart Bros., of this city, had 
arranged to handle contract wheat at 16 
shipping points in southern Indiaua. 
Growers have been advised to deliver 
their wheat to any of these points c y- 
ered in their contract, and upon deliv: ry 
will receive the regular pool receipt. ~ 

Arrangements have also been mle 
with a United States bonded wareho: se 
at Nashville, Tenn., for the recept'on 
of pooled wheat in Tennessee, and it 
was announced that arrangements w re 
under way at Indianapolis, Terre Ha: te, 
Cincinnati and Louisville for stor. ge 
warehouses. 

President Gwaltney said that farm«rs 
who have sufficient storage capacity on 
their farms will be allowed storage ri\es 
for their crops. No advance paym nt 
will be made upon such stored wheat, } or 
the reason that it cannot be used as © ||- 
lateral. Farmers who have seed whe it 
will be released from contract storia :e 
upon delivery of their contract to tie 
pool. 

Local millers advanced the price of 
wheat to $1.20 bu at mills and $1.17 it 
stations last week. Very little new 
wheat was coming into market, even it 
that price, since rains had delay d 
threshing in many parts of the state. 


W. W. Ross. 


OCEAN RATE ADJUSTMENT 
IS SOUGHT BY SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A protest by soutl- 
western millers against the differenti: | 
existing in ocean rates between the Ai- 
lantic’seaboard and the Gulf has had the 
effect of reducing the rates from the 
latter ports to Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam 3c ewt. However, shipping charges 
to the United Kingdom are still far 
apart. <A reduction of nearly 5¢ cwt 
will be necessary at the Gulf if the 
rates to United Kingdom ports are to 
be brought in line with those quoted at 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

Millers are anxious to get the rates 
adjusted to a point where they will not 
discriminate against any section, as an 
extensive renewal of buying by all im 
porting countries is expected this year 

Both Gulf lines and Atlantic seaboar« 
lines have been appealed to in an effor' 
to bring the rates together. The forme 
are slow in deciding on any further re 
duction, however, and the Atlantic sea 
board lines, while feeling that presen 
rates are too low, say they cannot be ad 
vanced, because of competition. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 


GERMANY ENDS EMBARGO 
ON GRAIN AND FLOUR 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Berlin states that the embargo on Ger- 
man grain and grain products has been 
removed by a decree of the ministry of 
agriculture, which, however, promises to 
curb the export of these products if “it 
assumes alarming proportions.” 

The government justifies its action by 
pointing out the difficult situation of the 
farmers, who are unable to dispose of 
their products at home. 

The Vorwaerts attacks the govern- 
ment’s measure as communistic and as 
copied after Russia, and asserts that it 
will result in raising the price of home 
grown grain, now under world market 
prices, to world prices. This, the news- 
paper says, will work grave hardship to 
German workers. 
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RUSSIA AGAIN IN 
DANGER OF FAMINE 


Damage to Crops from Drouth Menaces 
Large Part of Population—Relief 
Measures Under Way 


Lonvon, Enc., July 2.—Owing to the 
damage to the crops in various districts 
of Russia on account of the drouth, it 
is feared that a large part of Russia will 
again be faced with famine. 

It is reported that in the provinces of 
Samara and Saratoff the crops have en- 
tirely failed, and so desperate is the po- 
sition that the population is selling off 
its cattle and trekking to another dis- 
trict. Fields are infested by locusts, 
and heat and scorching wind appear to 
be drying up those crops which have sur- 
vived so far. 

The population is warned against un- 
necessary panic, and measures have been 
taken to transport 645,600 bus grain to 
the provinces that are suffering most 
from crop damage. 

Although favorable crop weather is 
now heing experienced in most countries 
of Kurope, there are many indications 
that it will be impossible to increase es- 
timates of probable crop outturn, Con- 
firmation has been received of crop dam- 
age »y drouth in Spain, Italy, North 
Africa, Greece and Roumania, and 
base’ on information to hand the total 
loss in these countries will probably 
amount to about 16,000,000 qrs. 

In addition, there is the loss of the 
crop in Russia. It is difficult to form 
any definite opinion about this, except 
that it is agreed the crops of the south- 
eastern and Volga regions have suffered 
severcly from lack of rain and fierce 
heat. Press reports state that the 
Ukraine and center have also suffered 
fron drouth, while grasshoppers and 
mice have been numerous and destruc- 
tive. However, in spite of all the dam- 
age the officials assert the total outturn 
will exceed that harvested in 1923, the 
crop from additional acreage planted 
making good the admitted damage in 
the southern and Volga regions. 

The most favorable aspect of the situ- 
ation is that the Ukraine crop is the 
best. This region is not only the most 
fertile and best cultivated, but it is also 
excellently placed for export. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


SUMMER OUTING HELD 
BY MICHIGAN MILLERS 


ToLtepo, On1o.—The midsummer meet- 
ing of the Michigan State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, a celebration of its fiftieth anni- 
versary, July 16-17, at Grand Rapids, 
was something of a novelty, in that it 
made a very agreeable combination of 
business and pleasure, with a dash of 
country life thrown in for full measure. 
The association and those attending were 
the guests of the Western Michigan 
Millers’ Club, of which Lee H. Higgins, 
of the Watson-Higgins Milling Co, 
Grand Rapids, is president. 

The afternoon of the first day was 
without special program, and was in- 
tended to serve as an opportunity to 
get acquainted. In the evening a din- 
ner was held at headquarters, the Rowe 
Hotel, which was founded and named 
for the Rowes, of the Valley City Mill- 
ing Co., and this was followed by sev- 
eral after-dinner talks and a closed 
meeting for millers only. At this dinner 
W. H. Sturges, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided and acted as _toast- 
master. L. H. Hale, ot John Hale & 
Sons, Ionia, gave an interesting talk on 
“Michigan Milling for 50 Years,” his 
reminiscences covering not only his own 
experience, but that of his father. 

Frank Hutchinson, of the Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills, who was on the 
program for an address on “Self-Risin 
Flour,’ was not able to reach Gran 
Rapids in time, and addressed the meet- 
ing at luncheon the next day at the 
Highland Country Club. E. S. Wagner, 
acting secretary Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, spoke on Federation activities 








and the purpose it is sought to accom- 
plish through the reorganization which 
recently took place. 


At the luncheon, Thursday, at the 
Highland Country Club, there were as 
many ladies present as men, and this 
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gave an air of brightness to the occa- 
sion. After addresses by Lee W. Hutch- 
ins, a banker of Grand Rapids, and by 
Mr. Hutchinson, the meeting adjourned 
for golf and sports. Those who had 
never had a golf stick in their hands en- 
tered a driving contest which occasioned 
much amusement, and was won by Miss 
Dorothy Amendt, daughter of George A. 
Amendt, of the Amendt Milling Co. 
Those who participated in the more 
serious effort to play the game included 
Lee H. Higgins, who shot a 77, Claude 
A. Hauck, of the Chatfield & Woods 
Sack Co., with a 79, and the following 
trailers: Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Mill- 
ing Co; Kenneth Templeton, J. S. Tem- 
pleton & Sons, Chicago; Harold Stock, 
F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale; George 
A. Amendt, Amendt Milling Co., Mon- 
roe; A. D. Baker, Michigan Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., Lansing; Frank 
B. Drees, secretary Michigan Millers’ 
State Association; C. D. McKenzie, Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, and W. H. 
Wiggin, The Northwestern Miller. The 
ladies were entertained by automobile 
trips around Grand Rapids before go- 
ing to the club. The total attendance 
was about 75, and the meeting was a 
great success. W. H. Wicern. 


MONTANA LOOKS FOR 
LARGEST WHEAT CROP 


Great Faris, Mont.—Should the offi- 
cial estimate of George A. Scott, federal- 
state crop statistician, prove to be cor- 
rect, Montana will this year harvest its 
largest wheat crop, with a total yield 
estimated by him at 54,451,000 bus. 
This is based on the condition of the 
crop as of July 1, when spring wheat 
stood at 90 and winter at 85 per cent. 
He estimates the spring wheat total at 
40,644,000 bus and the winter crop at 
13,807,000. Only 3 per cent of the spring 
crop acreage is seeded to durum wheat, 
the rest being Montana hard spring. 
Mr. Scott’s estimate of the 1923 crop at 
the July period was 52,486,000 bus. The 
average for the five-year period is 40,- 
506,000 bus. 

Crops generally are advancing satis- 
factorily in the state east of a line pass- 
ing south from the east end of Glacier 
Park to the city of Livingston. In cer- 
tain portions of the southwestern part 
of the state, it is said that soil moisture 
has been seriously deficient and crops 
have been injured. This is not typical 
of Montana conditions, however, as these 
extreme factors obtain only in relatively 
small areas. The oats crop will be not 
far from normal, but a little under the 
record peak. 

The flax estimate is for a crop of 
1,719,000 bus, the state’s record. The 
corn estimate is for 11,461,000 bus, more 
than 20 per cent increase over the record. 
Both tame and wild hay crops are about 
normal, The sugar beet crop of Montana 
will be the largest it has ever produced, 
there being an increase in the acreage 
of about 35 per cent over a year ago and 
conditions standing at 96 on July 1. 

Joun A. Curry. 








DIMINISHED WHEAT ACREAGE 

MetpourneE, Vicroria, June 14,—Or- 
ganizations of farmers in New South 
Wales have directed attention to the 
alarming decrease in the area placed un- 
der wheat in that state. It is pointed 
out that, with the exception of the disas- 
trous years of 1918-19, and of 1919-20 
the area harvested last year (2,914,070 
acres) was the smallest since 1915. 

The principal causes for the decrease 
in the area harvested are considered to 
have been: (1) the uncertainty of the 
future of the wheat growing industry, 
and the general dissatisfaction of wheat 
growers with their treatment during the 
period in which the wheat pools were 
controlled by the government; (2) the 
excessive cost of farm machinery, large- 
ly due to tariff discrimination in favor- 
ing secondary industries; (3) the fierce 
and unscrupulous opposition by vested 
interests and _ ffinancial institutions 
against the farmers’ control and market- 
ing of their product; (4) the curtail- 
ment of the wheat areas on mixed farms, 
owing to the high values of wool; and 
(5) the difficulties experienced by farm- 
ers in drouth affected districts in 
financing their operations. 

CHaries J. Matruews. 


13 PER CENT CUT 
IN WORLD’S CROP 


Forecasts of Wheat Production Received by 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Indicate Substantial Decrease 


Forecasts of wheat production re- 
ceived up to July 17 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
11 countries that last year produced 64 
per cent of the world crop total 1,913,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 2,199,000,000 
last year, a reduction of 13 per cent. 

The indicated yield in Canada, based 
on the condition report as of July 1, is 
318,640,000 bus, compared with 474,199,- 
000 last year, a cut of 32.8 per cent. 
This indicated yield is subject to change 
due to any subsequent revision of area 
sown and to weather conditions up to 
the time of harvest. Conditions since 
July 1 have considerably improved, The 
indicated yield in the prairie provinces 
is 300,530,000 bus, against 452,260,000 in 
1923. 

The first forecast of wheat production 
in Egypt is 37,001,000 bus, compared 
with 40,654,000 harvested last year. The 
forecast for Morocco is - considerably 
above last year, but Tunis shows a re- 
duction of about 56 per cent. The crop 
in Algeria is reported to have suffered 
from drouth, and if the injury is as 
great as in Tunis and Egypt the total 
production in North Africa will be at 
least 12 per cent below last year, the 
department says. 

Conditions in the Balkan countries 
seem less favorable than earlier in the 
season. Further reductions in Hunga- 
rian forecasts are reported by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. Wheat and rye forecasts for 
Hungary are considerably below last 
year, but somewhat above the average 
for 1920-22. Oats and barley forecasts 
are below last year, and also below the 
1920-22 average. Wheat is forecast at 
59,892,000 bus, compared with 67,705,000 
last year; rye 27,164,000, against 31,- 
274,000; barley 18,831,000, against 24,- 
649,000; oats 19,290,000, against 25,547,- 
000. 

The revised estimate of the Argentine 
corn crop for 1923-24 is 276,756,035 bus, 
compared with 176,102,739 last year. 
This is the largest corn crop since 1914- 
15, when 325,178,000 bus were produced. 
Allowing 83,000,000 bus for home con- 
sumption and seed, there will be an ex- 
portable surplus of about 190,000,000 bus 
this year. Previous estimates for the 
crop were around 270,000,000 bus. 

The flaxseed crop in Canada, estimated 
from acreage and condition report, will 
be 6,135,000 bus, compared with 7,140,000 
last year. The indicated yield of oats 
is 423,623,000 bus, compared with 563,- 
998,000 last year, and barley 66,217,000, 
compared with 76,998,000. 

3 


PIONEER MINNESOTA AND 
WISCONSIN MILLER DIES 


The death of Max Frederick Lepper, 
a former Minnesota and Wisconsin mill- 
er, has been announced at Glendale, Cal. 
He was born at Ottendorf, Germany, 
April 10, 1849. On reaching the age of 
17 he decided to seek his fortune in the 
New World and in 1866 embarked for 
America. He went to Menomonee Falls, 
Wis., in 1869, where he learned the 
miller’s trade with J. B. Nehs. 

In 1873 Mr. Lepper, who was reckoned 
an expert miller, was offered a position 
in one of the Washburn mills at Minne- 
apolis, where he supervised the dressing 
of the stones. Several years later he 
went to Milwaukee and was connected 
with J. B. Kern. Subsequently he leased 
a mill in Neosha, Wis. In 1881 Mr. 
Lepper leased the Menomonee Roller 
Mills from his old employer, J. B. Nehs. 
In 1884 this mill was equipped with a 
full roller system. Later Mr. Nehs sold 
the mill to M. F. Lepper and S. P. 
Schlafer. In the early nineties Mr. 
Schlafer sold his interest to Charles L. 
Mills and I. B. Rowell, which interest 
was later sold to Edward Kautzer, now 
residing at Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
still later was absorbed by Mr. Lepper. 
Thus the mill has continued in the fam- 
ily, carrying on the custom werk and 
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merchant milling that was launched by 
Jesse B. Nehs in 1845. 

In 1919, Mr. Lepper went to Los An- 
geles to regain his health, which, to the 
regret of his family and friends, did not 
improve. Deceased is survived by his 
widow; Mrs, J. B. Whittaker, a daugh- 
ter; a son, H. H. Lepper,—all of Glen- 
dale, Cal; a son, George H. Lepper, of 
Detroit, Mich., and Arthur A. Lepper 
living in Menomonee Falls. He was a 
member of Lincoln Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 


“TO ARRIVE” RULE IS 
REPEALED IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The much dis- 
cussed “to arrive” rule on grain has 
been rescinded by members of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade. The petition 
brought the matter to a vote of mem- 
bers of the exchange, July 19, and only 
32 supported the rule, with 116 voting 
against it. A two thirds majority was 
necessary for the rule to be rescinded. 

Many grain men and local and outside 
mills were opposed to the rule on the 
ground that it allowed other southwest- 
ern markets to overbid Kansas City. 
Members of the Kansas City market 
were forced to post their bids to the 
country on the trading floor of the ex- 
change immediately after they were 
made. Local commission houses then 
could accept them, adding Ic bu to the 
price as commission. 

The repealing of the rule will have 
the effect, it is believed, of allowing mills 
that are members of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade to draw more good 
wheat direct from the country, without 
going through local elevators. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 


WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT 
TO ISSUE FEED BULLETIN 


Mitwaukee, Wis.—A_ new market 
service covering important farm feed- 
stuffs has been announced by the Wis- 
consin state department of markets, 
Twice a week the department will issue 
a bulletin which will be distributed 
among farmers and stock raisers within 
the state, giving the price at which car- 
load lots of feed can be delivered at any 
town in Wisconsin. The prices will be 
based on the Minneapolis market. The 
bulletin will be sent only to those re- 
questing it. 

The service results from a co-opera- 
tive agreement with the federal govern- 
ment. Edward Nordman, marketing 
commissioner of Wisconsin, in announc- 
ing its institution, said: 

“Wisconsin is one of the heaviest buy- 
ers of feedingstuffs in the United States 
because of its dairy industry and the 
need of feeding its herds. Much feed is 
purchased by local farmers’ co-opera- 
tives and individual farmers. This new 
service could save farmers of Wisconsin 
thousands of dollars annually. Our bul- 
letin will show the carload price of feed 
at each town. A zone system has been 
worked out for giving prices. The in- 
formation is received from an official 
representative of the federal department 
at Minneapolis, and it will be especially 
adapted to Wisconsin needs. All stand- 
ard millfeeds and car lot prices of grain 
for feed purposes will be given.” 

L, E. Meyer. 











REDUCED LOAN RATE TO 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Reduction from 
5% to 5 per cent in the rate of interest 
charged on direct loans to co-operative 
marketing associations has been an- 
nounced by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. The reduction was made with a 
view to assisting the financing of this 
year’s crop movement. 

The intermediate credit banks which 
make the loans to the co-operative mar- 
keting associations last year loaned more 
than $58,000,000, and this was distributed 
among approximately 200,000 farmers. 
Commissioner Cooper said that ability of 
the board to make the reduction meant 
that the system was established perma- 
nently as an institution to help the farm- 
ers. He said it would mean considerable 
of a saving to them and yet would al- 
low the banks to operate at a small profit. 

Cuaries C, Hart. 
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NORTHWESTERN GRAIN ELEVATORS 
OFFERED TO FARMERS’ COMPANY 





Thirty-Six Leading Grain Firms Offer to Sell 1,062 Country Elevators, 22 
Minneapolis Terminals and 12 Duluth Terminals—Proposal Under 
Consideration by New Corporation’s Directors 


On July 21, 36 of the leading grain 
firms of the Northwest made the sensa- 
tional announcement that they were of- 
fering to sell 1,062 country elevators, 22 
Minneapolis terminals and 12 Duluth 
terminals to the newly organized Grain 
Marketing Co., formed last week at 
Chicago to consider taking over the 
properties of five of the leading grain 
firms of the country. 

The offer involves many millions of 
dollars’ worth of northwestern proper- 
ties, and storage capacity totaling about 
70,000,000 bus in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Montana. Ac- 
ceptance of the proposal would, it is 
said, give the co-operative movement 
control of between 50 and 60 per cent 
of the country elevators in the North- 
west. 

The committee of grain men who made 
the offer to turn over northwestern ele- 
vators to the Farm Bureau Federation, 
following careful study and prolonged 
conferences, is headed by J. H. Mac- 
Millan, president Cargill Elevator Co., 
as chairman. Members of the committee 
are James Ford Bell, president St. An- 
thony & Dakota Elevator Co; Frederick 
B. Wells, vice president F. H. Peavey 
& Co; B. H. Woodworth, president 
Woodworth Elevator Co; and C. M. 
Harrington, president Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co. The committee’s communi- 
cation to the Federation follows: 

“As a result of reported utterances of 
a number of your officials, and more re- 
cently through statements in the daily 
press, we have become impressed with 
the fact that your organization is of the 
opinion that it would be in the public 
interest and of benefit both to producer 
and consumer if the grain handling facil- 
ities were owned and operated by a pro- 
ducers’ organization. 

“While the present marketing system 
has been the outgrowth of many years’ 
experience, and while we firmly believe 
that it has accomplished the most eco- 
nomical distribution of grain that human 
ingenuity has been able to devise in the 
marketing of any agricultural products, 
nevertheless in view of expressed opin- 
ions as to the public value of co-opera- 
tive ownership and management, we do 
not wish to stand in opposition to a na- 
tional movement of this kind, and while 
we have no desire to dispose of the busi- 
ness we have built up over a long period 
of years, we are willing under these con- 
ditions to sell our properties and facili- 
ties to those representatives of the farm 
interests who have undertaken its ac- 
complishment. 

“Recent developments indicate that 
your organization is seriously contem- 
plating the purchase of terminal elevator 
facilities in the city of Chicago, and 
after due, consideration the undersigned 
corporations have decided that, in the 
furtherance of your plans, they will of- 
fer to you their country and terminal 
elevator facilities located in the north- 
western states of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana. 

“Our proposition involves approxi- 
mately 1,000 country elevators with an 
aggregate storage capacity of between 
25,000,000 and 30,000,000 ‘bus, 22 termi- 
nal elevators located at Minneapolis with 
an aggregate capacity of about 20,000,- 
000 bus, and 12 terminal elevators at Du- 
luth with an aggregate capacity of about 
15,000,000 bus. 

“These properties we offer to you at 
their replacement cost, less such depre- 
ciation as the condition of the individual 
properties may justify, the values to be 
determined by an appraisal made by 
such appraisers as may be mutually 
agreed upon. In addition to the prop- 
erties mentioned, there are unquestion- 
ably other lines of country elevators, and 
terminal elevators located both in Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, which cou!d be se- 
cured on the same basis. 

“As an aid in the working out of your 
plans, we would be willing to tender for 
a stated period the management and op- 


erating organizations which we believe 
would be even more essential than the 
elevator properties themselves. 

“If our proposal interests you and the 
acquisition of the properties involved 
would aid in the carrying out of your 
marketing plans, we would be pleased to 
confer with such representatives of your 
organization as you may see fit to desig- 
nate, to the end that the details of the 
proposition could be gone into more 
fully than is possible in a formal com- 
munication.” 

The letter was signed by the following 
grain and elevator companies: Cargill 
Elevator Co., Cargill Elevator Co. of 
North Dakota, Cargill Grain Co., Mon- 
tana Central Elevator Co., Empire Ele- 
vator Co., Northland Elevator Co., Os- 
borne-Duluth Terminal Co., Globe Ele- 
vator Co., G. W. Van Dusen & Co., At- 
las Elevator Co., Crescent Elevator Co., 
Pioneer Steel Elevator Co., National 
Elevator Co., Atlantic Elevator Co, 
George C. Bagley Elevator Co., Kellogg 
Commission Co., Dodge Elevator Co., St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., St. 
Anthony Elevator Co., Woodworth Ele- 
vator Co., Concrete Elevator Co., Minne- 
kota Elevator Co., Capitol Elevator 
Co., Imperial Elevator Co., Great West- 
ern Grain Co., Acme Grain Co., Union 
Terminal Elevator Co., Victoria Eleva- 
tor Co., Gregory-Jennison & Co., Mar- 
quette Elevator Co., Exchange Eleva- 
tor Co., Commander Elevator Co., Shef- 
field Elevator Co., and the Powers Ele- 
vator Co. 

The commercial, economic and _ politi- 
cal significance of the offer was ex- 
plained in the following statement is- 
sued by the committee: 

“The offer by the old-line terminal 
elevator companies to dispose of their 
property to the farm interests is one of 
peculiar significance and importance to 
Minneapolis and the Northwest. 

“Its acceptance would mean the pass- 
ing of many of these old concerns, which 
have teen so closely identified in the 
history and development of this section 
of the country, and have contributed 
greatly to the commercial and economic 
life of the community. In the early 
days they ventured their capital in the 
building of facilities for the marketing 
of grain, through which immigration was 
encouraged and with it the production 
of the grain which made the wealth of 
this country. They have enjoyed a long 
period of successful operation, and at- 
tained names and positions for service 
and financial standings of which they 
may be justly proud. 

“Naturally after all these years of en- 
deavor in the building up of successful 
organizations they are loath to see these 
pass into the hands of other parties. 
However, in the face of public senti- 
ment as to the value of farm ownership 
and management of the facilities for the 
marketing of agricultural products, and 
in view of the many legislative measures 
which have been passed to give prefer- 
ence to such form of operation, they feel 
impelled to lay aside their natural de- 
sires for the continuance of their busi- 
nesses and to offer them for sale to those 
representatives of the farm organiza- 
tions who are attempting to carry out 
the policies of farm co-operation. 

“The proposal is significant in a politi- 
cal sense, since it gives positive assur- 
ance to those who are interested in the 
farm movement that the big interests 
are not standing in the way of progress 
in that direction, but are willing to sell 
their properties at replacement cost, de- 
void of any items of good will or infla- 
tion, and to place in the hands of those 
interested in farm ownership and man- 
agement, not only the physical facilities, 
but what is more important, trained or- 
ganizations capable of assisting them in 
carrying on the work in a successful 
manner. 

“From an economic standpoint the 
move is one of the greatest importance, 
since it should allay any desire on the 


part of the public to indulge in theo- 
retical fallacies and place in the hands 
of the farm interests the facilities for 
obtaining actual experience in the han- 
dling of these great commodities. With 
the control of marketing machinery, 
under the privileges granted them by 
recent legislation, they are certainly af- 
forded the widest opportunity to control 
their products and to dominate their dis- 
position in the manner they believe will 
give them the largest benefits possible 
under the laws of supply and demand, 
which dominate price. 

“While the large interests feel they 
have created a piece of machinery which 
is as efficient and economical as human 
ingenuity has been able to devise for 
the marketing of any farm product, nev- 
ertheless they are willing to step aside 
without opposition and let it pass into 
the hands of any one else who can do it 
better. That they can do so must be 
demonstrated, but at least they will have 
an opportunity, and until such time as 
they have acquired experience in actual 
operation there should be a complete 
cessation on the part of the public in 
the support of measures of artificial 
price control, regulation or subsidy, and 
others of that nature. 

“From the producers’ standpoint this 
move is of greater significance than any- 
thing which has been previously ad- 
vanced, since the grain must be taken 
from the hands of the farmer and 
brought to the terminal markets, and 
country elevators with terminal facilities 
are of first importance in any farm 
marketing plan, whether it be pooling, 
co-operative handling or any other of 
the proposed methods.” 





GROCERY SOCIETIES CHARGED 
WITH UNFAIR COMPETITION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Wisconsin 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the 
Northern Jobbers’ Club, the latter a 
Michigan corporation, with their officers 
and members, have been cited by the 
Federal Trade Commission on charges 
of unfair competition. It is alleged by 
the commission that these concerns have 
their own ideas of what are the only 
“regular” and “legitimate” channels of 
trade, and that thereby they have made 
business difficult for competitors outside 
their organizations. 

The complaints allege that respond- 
ents “regard the channel of distribution 
commencing with the manufacturer or 
producer, thence to the wholesaler, from 
the wholesaler to the retailer, and from 
the retailer to the consuming public,: as 
the only proper and legitimate channel 
of distribution of the products in which 
they deal.” 

It is charged that the two concerns 
have co-operated to confine the distribu- 
tion of groceries to what is termed by 
them “regular” and “legitimate” chan- 
nels of trade, and to prevent so-called 
irregular dealers, especially co-operative 
purchasing enterprises of retail dealers, 
from obtaining groceries and _ allied 
products from manufacturers and pro- 
ducers thereof. It also is charged that 
the so-called irregular dealers have been 
harassed in a way to make trade hard 
for them. 

Many wholesale grocery concerns not 
generally known as intimately connected 
with either the Wisconsin Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association or the Northern 
Jobbers’ Club are named in the com- 
plaints. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 





CENTRAL STATES MILLERS 


HAVE FAVORABLE OUTLOOK 


Totevo, Onto, July 21.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—There was a meeting of the 
Central States Millers’ Association here 
on July 18, attended by about 20 repre- 
sentatives of mills located in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan. The meeting lasted 
all day, and was held at the Chamber 
of Commerce, where luncheon was 
served, 

Various traffic matters were discussed 
quite fully, and the situation and out- 
look pertaining to milling at this time 
were gone into. The general sentiment 
seemed to be that the outlook was un- 
usually favorable. 

W. H. Wicern. 
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GRAIN MARKETING CO.’S 
DIRECTORS CONSIDERING 
PURCHASE OF ELEVATORS 


Cuicaoo, Itx., July 22.—(Special Tele. | 


gram)—An informal meeting of the tem- 
porary board of directors of the new 
Grain Marketing Co. was held yesterday, 
and the board was in session again today 
to consider the numerous details con- 
nected with taking over the properties 
of five large grain concerns. Among the 
matters being worked out are bylaws, 
contracts, permanent management, ete 

An offer made by 36 grain concerns 
in the Northwest to sell their holdings 
to the new company is also being 
sidered. 

No announcement as to the progress 
of the plan to purchase elevators has 
been given out since July 18, when J. W. 
Coverdale, secretary of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, issued a st ite- 
ment to the effect that the first tas\, of 
the new company would be to deal offi- 
cially with the proposal of taking over 
elevators and other facilities of the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., the Rosenbaum (-ain 
Corporation, Rosenbaum Bros., J. (. 
Shaffer & Co. and the Davis-No! nd- 
Merrill Grain Co. 

Upon completion of final arrangen nts 
the company will begin business vith 
$4,000,000 paid in working capital, the 
statement said. This capital wil be 
supplied through grain marketing ‘om- 
panies that are taken over by the sew 
co-operative’ concern. 

Serving on the temporary board of 
directors are O. E. Bradfute, presid ‘nt; 
J. W. Coverdale, secretary Amer can 
Farm Bureau Federation; W. J. Brown, 
president American Wheat Growers’ \s- 
sociation, Inc; Harry L. Keefe, prvsi- 
dent United States Grain Growers, 
Fred A. Mudge, president Illinois Fa 
ers’ Elevator Association; J. M. D er, 
president Iowa Farmers’ Elevator A so- 
ciation; Millard H. Meyers, represen! ng 
Illinois farmers’ elevators; J. F. Ried, 
vice president American Farm Burvau 
Federation; Oscar Ashworth, = griin 
farmer, Mattoon, Ill; H. Gray Silver, 
Washington representative American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


S. O. WERNER 


con- 





STATE GRAIN ASSOCIATIONS 
SHOW OPERATING INCREASE 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—State associations 
showed gains in the amount of grain, 
practically all wheat, handled in 1973, 
compared with 1922, according to repo:ts 
received by the Department of Agricil- 
ture. While four associations showed (e- 
creases, six made substantial gains. In 
the following summary, the figures, «x- 
pressed in bushels, are first for 122 
and then for 1923: 

California Farm Bureau Exchange, 











7 





San Francisco, 3,086,000 and 2,061,000; 7 


Colorado Wheat Growers’ Association, 
Sterling, 87,000 and 1,300,000; Kans.is 
Wheat Growers’ Association, Wichita, ~.- 
500,000 and 2,100,000; Minnesota Whe:t 


Growers’ Co-operative Marketing Ass.- © 


ciation, Thief River Falls, 40,000 aid 
513,000; Montana .Wheat Growers’ Ass°- 
ciation, Lewistown, 6,048,000 and 4,3% .- 
000; Nebraska Wheat Growers’ Associ .- 
tion, Hastings, 400,000 and 550,00); 
North Dakota Wheat Growers’ Associ.- 
tion, Grand Forks, 3,141,000 and 2,100.- 
000; Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Associ: - 
tion, Enid, 3,122,000 and 5,775,000; Ore- 
gon Co-operative Grain Growers, Por'- 
land, 2,375,000 and 3,500,000; Washing- 
ton Wheat Growers’ Association, Sp - 
kane, 2,750,000 and 4,086,000. 


Cuaries C. Hart. 





SUDDEN DEATH OF F. H. BAKER 
Tortepo, Outo, July 2i.—(Special Tel- 


egram)—F. H. Baker, manager Colby 
£ ge 


Milling Co., Dowagiac, Mich., was found 
dead in his car, July 12, as a result o1 
a stroke of apoplexy. He had drive: 
to one side of the road and had on: 
foot on the running board as if to ge 
out. 

Mr. Baker had been connected wit! 
the Colby mill for many years. He wa; 
the son-in-law of one of the Colbys, anc 
was: highly esteemed for his character, 
and charming manners and personality. 


W. H. Wiceerx. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


\ more optimistic feeling pervades the 


milling trade. Not that sales are heavy, 
thor gh they show some improvement. 
The more important spring wheat mills 
are probably selling as much flour as 
they are making, and are beginning to 
accuinulate shipping directions. This in 


itself is encouraging. Millers are of the 
opinion that stocks in some of the large 
eastcrn markets are much below the av- 
era Restoration of confidence on the 


par! of buyers would unquestionably be 
followed by heavy buying. 

Ti trade at this time of the year is 
ordi: «rily being importuned to contract 
ahexd for its year’s requirements at con- 


sider bly under spot prices. This year, 


howc.er, according to reports, millers 
have adopted*a safe and sane policy. 
The, ne not discounting the future and, 
in fict, for shipment after Jan. 1, are 


said ‘0 ’ be asking a premium. This is 


as ii should be. Of course, buyers have 
not » st used to the changed policy and, 
cons: juently, new crop bookings are 
com) iratively light. However, what busi- 
ness ‘ias been booked so far has been on 
a salisfaectory basis. 

\; insistent demand is reported for 
stron: spring clears. In consequence, 
mills are behind on deliveries; some of 


the |-rger ones are out of the market 


for 3) to 60 days. Second clear is rather 
scarce, due largely to the fact that many 
mills are running this grade into their 
red Jog. Prices on all grades of clears 
have strengthened perceptibly. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 


round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 





July 22 Year ago 

Sho patent, 98-lb 
‘ WM cenaseesseses 7.60@8.20 $5.90@6.60 
Sta urd patent 7.45@7.70 5.70@6.10 
Sec 1 patent 7.20@7.40 5.60@5.90 
*Fir clear, jute ..... “5.70@5.80 5.00@5.30 
*s nd clear, jute.... 3.60@3.90 3.15@3.90 

‘-Ib jutes. 
DURUM 

Inquiry for semolinas show a marked 
improvement, though sales are still light. 


Macaroni manufacturers as a rule have 
not taken kindly to the policy of millers 
quoting on the pound basis, and have 
held off buying as long as possible. It 
begins to look as though they would be 
forced into the market soon. Those who 
have called on the macaroni trade re- 
cently declare stocks of flour are ab- 
normally light. Buyers are shopping 
around. Indications are that a slight 
break in prices would bring in a lot of 
business. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4@4%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semo- 
lina 3% @ S%c, durum fancy patent 3% 
@1c. Mills are sold ahead on durum 
clears, and have advanced prices to $4.10 
@4.25 bbl, in jutes. 

In the week ending July 19, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 47,314 
bbls durum products, compared with 35,- 
057 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


The activity noticeable in the millfeed 
market a week ago was absent on July 
22. When top levels were reached, buy- 
ers began backing away and values have 
since declined 50c@$1 ton. The weak- 
ness, strange to say, is more pronounced 
in standard middlings than in any other 
grade. With current requirements filled, 

jobbers have found difficulty in placing 

straight ears of standard middlings in 
transit. 

A few interior mills claimed a week 
ago that they would have no feed to 
offer for either July or August ship- 
ment. Since then they have been offer- 
ing occasional cars for prompt shipment, 
and been willing to take less than they 
were bid a was | ago. This, of course, 





does not mean that there is a surplus 
on the market, but it shows the course 
of feed. City mills are oversold and 
claim to be disposing of their current 
output in mixed cars, but they also have 
a car or two on track once in a while 
to offer. 

While the market is far from being 
weak, still more bearish talk is heard 
than a week ago. An occasional miller 
expresses the belief that the top has 
been seen for the time being. 

Pasturages are unusually good through- 
out the Northwest. At the same time, 
inquiry for millfeeds is being received 
from Pacific Coast territory. In other 
words, one can always hear a bullish 
argument for every bearish one ad- 
vanced. Traders are “on the fence” 
and awaiting developments. 

Mills quote bran at $23 ton, standard 
middlings $25.50@26, flour middlings $30 
@31, red dog $35@35.50, wheat mixed 
feed $29@30, and rye middlings $22@ 
23, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


July 22 Year ago 
WOO o6.ccetecrwacs $22.00@22.25 $20.00@20.50 
Stand. middlings.. 24.50@25.00 . @25.50 





29.00@ 29.50 
32.00 @34.00 


Flour middlings 28.00 @30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 34.00@35.00 


CASH WHEAT 


New high levels for two years were 
touched July 17, when choice No. 1 dark 
northern at Minneapolis was quoted at 
$1.60 bu. Today, July 22, approximately 
the same quality closed at $1.51. Mill- 
ing demand is good for the meager offer- 
ings, only a small percentage of arrivals 
grading No. 1 dark. The lower grades 
are inclined to drag. Mill buyers are 
uninterested in anything but top grades; 
consequently, the softer wheat is rela- 
tively weak. Terminal elevators take 
surplus offerings at practically their own 
prices. Outside inquiry is fair. No. 1 
dark northern is quoted at 3@25c bu 
over the September option, and No. 1 
northern at September price to lic over. 


RYE FLOUR 


More rye flour was sold in the last 
week than for some time. Some of the 
larger bakers have been in the market, 
and several fair-sized lots were sold to 
go into eastern territory. Prices are 10 
@20c bbl higher for the week, and the 
advance brought some buyers into the 
market who had been hanging back. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,500 bbls rye flour, compared with 
9,900 a week ago. Three interior mills 
were idle. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

The oil meal situation is becoming 
tighter, because of the decreasing seed 
supplies. July 21, only two bulkhead 
cars of flaxseed arrived at Minneapolis 
for sale. Private stocks are about ex- 
hausted, and it looks as though another 
mill will have to be closed this week. 

Crushers have advanced meal quota- 
tions to $44.50 ton, Minneapolis, July- 
August shipment. Even at the advance, 
they claim to have made fair sales. In- 
quiry is good. Mixers and distributors 
are still in the market for small lots for 
prompt shipment. 


MILLERS HOLD GOLF TOURNAMENT 


A number of Minneapolis and interior 
Minnesota millers held a golf tournament 
at Winona, July 16. They were the 
guests at luncheon and dinner of H. C. 
Garvin and F. J. Allen, of the Bay State 
Milling Co. Those taking part in the 
tournament were: John S. Pillsbury, C. 
C. Bovey, W. C. Helm, W. H. Sudduth 
and Charles T. Olson, Minneapolis, F. - 
Browder, Mankato, H. M. Meech, 

Weiss and John Dengler, Red Wing, Ww 
B. Webb, Wabasha, and E. A. Everett 


and G. W. Everett, Waseca. John S: 
Pillsbury and G. W. Everett won the 
golf balls which were hung up as prizes. 

E. A. Everett, who is the senior, not 
in age but in years of flour milling oc- 
cupation, of the interior millers’ group, 
was by unanimous vote given the title of 
“Uncle Ed,” by which he will be hence- 
forth addressed by his many miller 
friends. 

This was the first tournament of its 
kind held in the Northwest, and those 
participating had such a good time that 
in all probability similar contests will 
be held in the future. 

SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS MEET 


The bakers’ unit of the South Dakota 
Manufacturers’ Association held its an- 
nual convention at Huron, July 15-16. 
An interesting program had been pre- 
pared, and a lot of business was crowded 
into the two days. Aberdeen was se- 
lected as the meeting place for 1925. 

C. E. La Grave, Sioux Falls, was elect- 
ed secretary; Sidney Drew, Sioux Falls, 
state chairman; W. M. Owsley, Aber- 
deen, vice chairman; Henry Runche, 
Madison, chairman southern zone; Peter 
Burkhardt, Aberdeen, chairman northern 
zone; E, P. Swander, Rapid City, chair- 
man western zone. The following com- 
mittee was appointed to make plans for 
next year’s meeting: V. A. Smoots, St. 
Paul, H. A. Campbell, Minneapolis, C. 
E. Roseth, Peter Burkhardt and W. M. 
Owsley, Aberdeen. 

ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND PICNIC 

The annual picnic of the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., linseed crushers, Min- 
neapolis, was held July 16 at Tipi- 
Wakan, Phelps Island, Lake Minne- 
tonka. About 150 attended. A splendid 
athletic program of 24 numbers, includ- 
ing a baseball game between the married 
and single men, helped to make the day 


enjoyable. The company supplied re- 
freshments for both grown-ups and 
children. 


After dinner, John W. Daniels, presi- 
dent, and S. M. Archer, vice president, 
made interesting talks. Master Junior 
Strong also gave a talk on raw linseed 
oil, which enthused the crowd. A mock 
wedding and several musical numbers 
were also on the program. 

WAHL LEAVES REGAN BROS. CO. 

Richard Wahl, for some years produc- 
tion manager for Regan Bros. Co., bak- 
ers, Minneapolis, has resigned to be- 
come general manager of the Whiteside 
Bakery, Louisville, Ky. Mr. Wahl is 
spending the month of July at his sum- 
mer cottage at Lake Minnetonka, and 
expects to assume his new duties Aug. 1. 


NOTES 

Corn gluten feed is quoted at $51.30 
ton, in car lots, delivered, Minneapolis. 

Robert M. De Smidt, of Oshkosh, is 
now covering part of Wisconsin for the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

F. W. Lake, of New Work City, gen- 
eral auditor for the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, is in Minneapolis and will prob- 
ably remain here about a month. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on July 22 as follows: 
sight, $4.40% ; three-day, $4.401% ; 60-day, 
$4.3714%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.25. 

The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at 
the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Aug. 
6-8. L. F. W. Meese, Minneapolis, is 
president. 

J. S. Hitchings, manager of the Spring- 
field, Mass., office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., has been transferred to head- 
quarters. He arrived in Minneapolis 
July 19, with his family. 

C. C. Harmon, of Indianapolis, who 
has been representing the Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., Salina, Kansas, is in Minneapolis 
this week, and has arranged with the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. to represent it in 
Indiana and Kentucky. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneap- 
olis, reports a brisk demand for its 
pneumatic grain dump. Since May 20, it 
has installed 61 of these dumps in ele- 
vators throughout the Northwest. One 
was also installed for the S. M. Lawson 
Co., Sylvan Grove, Kansas. 

The district managers of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. are in Minneapolis 
this week for their annual conference. 
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Those present are R. M. Helm, Pitts- 
burgh, William Beebe, Boston, H. F. 
Freeman, New York City, Roy Trout- 
ner, Philadelphia, M. F. Mulroy, Buffalo, 
and William M. Ballinger, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


The Mason City (Iowa) Baking Co., 
of which H. S. Sanborn is manager, re- 
cently celebrated its first anniversary. 
Since taking over the business a little 
over a year ago, Mr. Sanborn has in- 
creased the sales of the plant 400 per 
cent, and instead of one truck, four are 
now needed for local and outside deliv- 
eries. 

Based on the close, July 22, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.22 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.18; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.20, No. 1 northern $1.15; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.24, No. 1 northern $1.19; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.15, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.09. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13% were in operation July 22: 

Atkinson Milling Co,’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill, 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., 
and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


C (one half), B, E 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sete W+8O ..ncce. 564,600 220,622 39 
Previous week ... 564,600 215,765 38 
TORF GRO cccccess 561,100 282,555 50 
Two years ago... 546,000 318,880 58 
Three years ago.. 546,000 279,850 61 
Four years ago... 546,000 336,475 61 
Five years ago... 546,000 245,955 45 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
July 26... .. 280,950 309,120 307,530 
July 19... 220,622 282,555 318,880 279,850 
July 12... 215,765 281,975 305,530 267,165 
July 5.... 157,165 199,965 252,650 194,545 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Se BB. cc 6kvees 1,785 2,785 3,140 
July 19... 1,071 2,214 Lee: ss0ee 
July 12... 2,142 5,700 4,935 5,820 
July 6.... 3,285 1,014 rrr 
OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

July 13-19 298,950 166,513 56 
Previous week ... 407,190 171,300 42 
Year ago ........ 298,950 139,789 47 
Two years ago... 416,940 44 
Three years ago.. 414,690 42 
Four years ago... 419,610 36 
Five years ago... 419,310 35 





Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
June 14. 63 71,115 223,000 149,144 1,122 1,020 
June 21. 63 71,115 241,995 181,591 2,375 663 
June 28. 63 71,115 238,967 186,871 875 1,698 
July 5. 63 71,115 183,774 163,479 2,785 1,385 
July 12. 58 67,865 171,300 185,514 306 1,757 
July 19. 50 49,825 166,513 139,789 357 


WHEAT 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 

No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
July 16 ...... $1.35%@1.58% $1.33% @1.38% 

Paly 17 wc.cee 1.38 @1.60 1.36 @1.41 
July 18 ...... 1.32% @1.53% 1.30% @1.35% 
SUF 10 .cccic 1.34% @1.55% 1.32% @1.37% 
July 21 ...... 1.33% @1.53% 1.31%@1.36% 
July 22 ...... 1.30% @1.51% 1.28%@1.33% 
July Sept Dec, July Sept. Dec. 
| Aes $1.32% $1.33 39.0% $1.31% $1.33% 
BV cces 1.35 1.35% 21..... 1.30% 1.31% 
18..... 1.29% 1.31 22.2606 1.27% 1.29% 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1. am- 


ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


July 16 ...... $1.28 @1.31 $1.26 @1.27 
July 17 ...... 1.31 @1.34 1.29 @1.30 
July 18 ...... 1.27 @1.30 1.25 @1.26 
July 19 ...... 1.27% @1.30% 1.25%@1.26% 
July 21 ...... 1.24% @1.27% 1.22% @1.23% 
July 22 ...... 1.23 @1.26 1.21 @1.22 


(Continued on page 352.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

A further increase in the aggregate 
bookings of flour last week brought the 
total for the seven-day period to the 
largest figure in several months, al- 
though it is still below the normal busi- 
ness for this period of the year. Inquiry 
was active, all classes of trade apparent- 
ly being in need of flour, but sales were 
not proportionately large. Much of the 
buying was for prompt shipment, and 
little was sold for delivery beyond 90 
days. Millers reported that the trade, 
almost without exception, is ready to 
make extensive purchases as soon as 
prices appear to be stabilized. The in- 
quiries included several round lots, 

The expectation of lower prices, or a 
sharp reaction from the recent advances, 
is not so generally expressed by buyers 
now. Most of them believe that the 
hard winter wheat states will produce 
more than has yet been estimated, but 
the Canadian crop and the yields of 
other wheat raising countries will prob- 
ably be greatly enough reduced to more 
than offset this, regardless of conditions 
from now to harvest. 

Quotations for flour, just prior to the 
break in wheat that occurred July 18, 
were 65c bbl higher than at the close of 
the preceding week. A subsequent de- 
cline of 15¢c bbl was quoted by most of 
the mills after wheat developed a softer 
tendency, bringing the net gain for the 
week to about 50c. It was the most ex- 
tensive movement in flour prices for 
many weeks. Part of the advance of 
wheat was absorbed in the rise in mill- 
feed values. 

The higher prices stimulated the flow 
of shipping instructions, bringing pro- 
duction of Kansas City mills up almost 
5,000 bbls. Operation was at 72 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 86 a year 
ago and a 10-year average for the period 
of 77. 

Export trade was again restricted 
somewhat by the lack of stability in the 


market. Importing countries as a rule 
did not follow the advance in prices 
fully. A moderate volume of clears 


was sold both to Latin America and 
Holland, with United Kingdom markets 
also coming in for the first time in a 
considerable period. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, July 19: patent, $6.20@ 
7.10; 95 per cent, $5.90@6.50; straight, 
$5.60@6.20; first clear, $4.60@4.85; sec- 
ond clear, $3.60@4.05; low grade, $3.25 
@3.45. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
OU BS-80 .ccccse 148,500 107,900 72 
Previous week ... 148,500 103,103 69 
VORP OBO orceccas 132,900 115,492 86 
Two years ago... 114,900 90,200 78 
PAVO*VORS GVOTERS 66 ccc ccececcccess 78 

TORORE GVGUERD 6 oc cece rccvecrcece 76.9 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 81 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

BUI SBeke .acees 499,110 332,319 66 
Previous week ... 499,110 253,532 50 
Year ago ........ 520,430 298,834 57 
Two years ago... 486,630 290,565 59 
PEVO-FORE GVOTABS occcccccscceccecs 61 
WOR ORE GSVOTORS  6cccscccccccuesscs 67 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 15,983 bbls this week, 12,756 last 
week, 20,762 a year ago and 13,767 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting 19 reported do- 
mestic business active, 34 fair and 11 
slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Se SEE 6 6 a4 040 O ORGS ESOS ee RTO ESE EOS 115 
July 6-12 . URERSCE LAMAR ERER SEREARD 64 
June 29- July D sav evidanaeness 56 
gf SPRATT er Te er eee 124 


8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,000 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output = activity 
ee SEE os csicnuisacknaes 45,302 95 
Previous week .....-cceee. 12,515 26 
MO Me sawed as S00 eda er 26,097 55 
DO PERI GOO 4scccsccsves 35,515 74 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 13-19 ......... 24,900 21,187 85 
Previous week ..... 24,900 20,221 81 
Year ago ... soos Baaee 18,791 81 
Two years ago. snaes 18,900 19,191 101 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, July 19: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.15@1.44, No. 2 $1.15@1.43, No. 3 
$1.13@1.42, No. 4 $1.11@1.39; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.28@1.30, No. 2 $1.27@1.28, No. 
3 $1.25@1.27, No. 4 $1.22@1.25. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.05, No. 3 $1.02 
@1.05, No. 4 $1@1.02; yellow corn, No. 
2 $1.07, No. 3 $1.06, No. 4 $1.04@1.05; 
mixed corn, No. 2 $1.04, No. 3 $1.024%@ 
1.04, No. 4 $1@1.02. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 19, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—~ -Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 14,950 22,750 96,525 119,400 
Wheat, bus.4,712,850 1,784,700 988,200 789,750 
Corn, bus....262,500 261,250 178,750 37,500 
Oats, bus.... 27,200 129,200 3,000 28,500 
Rye, bus..... ae petnws Rae ~_2eeee 
Barley, bus.. 4,500 5,500 7,800 11,700 
Bran, tons... 460 640 5,040 5,740 
Hay, tons.... 3,648 4,332 1,404 1,500 

MILLFEED 


Broad demand for millfeed, with of- 
ferings moderate despite the increased 
production of mills, served to put prices 
of bran up $2@3 early last week. Shorts 
were $3@4 higher. The market eased 
off somewhat late in the week, but no 
substantial losses were reported in actual 
sales. 

California, Texas and other sections of 
the country where crops have been af- 
fected by drouth were the heaviest buy- 
ers. Eastern purchasers, who have been 
figuring on heavy Canadian shipments of 
feed this fall to supply their needs, be- 
gan to show signs of worry because of 
the dry weather and threatened wheat 
shortage in Canada, which would restrict 
the feed exports of mills there. Some 
of the large buyers and distributors bid 
for substantial quantities of feed for 
forward shipment, indicating their ex- 
pectation of rising prices, but mills re- 
fused to sell any except current produc- 
tion. 

Quotations, sacked, ton, July 19: bran, 


$23@23.50; brown shorts, $24@24.50; 
gray shorts, $28.50@29.50. 
CORN GoopDs 


Quotations, July 19, car lots, 100-lb 
cotton sacks: cream meal, $5.35; pearl 
meal, $5.25; standard meal, $5.15; hom- 
iny feed, $88 ton; corn bran, $38. 

KORNFALFA PLANT TO SOUTHARD 

The plant which formerly belonged to 
the Kornfalfa Feed Milling Co., North 
Kansas City, Mo., was purchased last 
week by the Southard Feed & Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and will be put in 
operation at once. 

The property composes one of the 


largest and most complete feed manu- 
facturing plants in the Southwest, be- 
ing equipped to make a large variety of 
feeds. The company went into bank- 
ruptcy several months ago, and the plant 
was taken over by Victor Speas, a local 
wholesale grocer, who held a first mort- 
gage note for $34,000 against the prop- 
erty. The Southard people made the 
purchase from Mr. Speas. 

The acquisition of the North Kansas 
City plant gives the Southard Feed & 
Milling Co. a production of 450 tons 
per day. 


NEW MILLING ENTERPRISE 


A new milling enterprise for Kansas 
City was announced last week by J. H. 
Staley, for 10 years manager McDaniel 
Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., and also 
formerly interested in the Ball & Gun- 
ning Milling Co., Webb City, Mo., and 
the Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 
Mr. Staley and associates have bought a 
site in North Kansas City between the 
plants of the Midland Flour Milling Co. 
and the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., on which 
a feed mill will be erected at once. Suf- 
ficient ground is available for the build- 
ing of a flour mill later. 

The feed mill will have a capacity of 
500 tons of chicken, dairy and other 
feeds daily, and a 500-bbl daily corn 
meal capacity. Storage for 50,000 bus 
grain will also be built. 

The building will probably be com- 
pleted within the next 90 days, although 
it is unlikely that the new plant will be 
in operation much before the first of 
the year. The construction work is be- 
ing done by the Reyburn Engineering & 
Construction Co., and machinery will be 
supplied by S. H. Stolzfus, Kansas City 
representative of the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co. Plans call for the initial ex- 
penditure of about $125,000. 

The new company will be known as 
the Staley Milling Co. It will specialize 
on mixed cars of flour, feed and meal. 
Associated with Mr. Staley in the man- 
agement will be his sons, Thomas W. and 
Harry R., and J. R. Berkebile, also of 
Carthage, Mo. 


NOTES 


B. E. Ricketts, district sales manager 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
spent part of last week in central states 
territory on business. 


L. E. Moses, chairman of the board, 
and Thad L. Hoffman, president, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, spent 
last week in the East, returning July 18. 


Fred C. Tullis, assistant sales manager 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., is in 


the East, and will visit Philadelphia, 
Washington, Norfolk, Baltimore and 
Pittsburgh. 


J. C. King, former chemist of the state 
experimental station at Manhattan, 
Kansas, has been placed in charge of the 
protein laboratory of the Kansas state 
grain inspection office in Kansas City. 

Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, spent last week visiting 
the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kan- 
sas, and the Oklahoma Mill Co., King- 
fisher, Okla., both of which he represents. 

William G. Dilts, formerly of Dilts & 
Morgan, has engaged in the grain bro- 
kerage business on his own account, with 
an office in the Board of Trade Annex. 
He will seek business with the mill cus- 
tomers of his former firm. 


Don C. Graham, traveling sales man- 
ager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, left last week on an extensive trip 
over territories served by his company 
in central, southern and eastern states. 
He will not return to Kansas City until 
December. 


The highest price for cash wheat in 
more than two years was reached on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, July 17, 
when No. 1 dark, testing 14.44 to 14.95 
per cent protein, sold for $1.44@1.46. 
Receipts, July 14, were 1,061 cars wheat, 
the largest in several years. 

A protein laboratory has been estab- 
lished by the Kansas Co-operative Wheat 
Marketing Association at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, where it also has its largest ele- 
vator. M. M. Sudsberry, formerly in 
charge of the Kansas City laboratory of 
the Kansas state grain inspection de- 
partment, is head chemist. 


J. H. Moore, president, and Andrew 
Smith, sales manager, Wichita (Kansas) 
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Flour Mills Co., motored to Kansas ( ity 
last week. Mr. Smith returned to 
Wichita the next day, but Mr. Moore 
spent the remainder of the week visiting 
the offices of the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, of which com- 
pany he is also president. 


Officers of the Glasgow (Mo.) Milling 
Co, a 500-bbl plant which was burned 
three weeks ago, are said to be contem- 
plating the installation of milling ma- 
chinery in one of their warehouses and 
resuming operations with a slightly re- 
duced capacity. The warehouse has been 
announced by milling engineers as adapt- 
able for the purpose, and the cost would 
be considerably less than the erection of 
a new building. 

A conference of branch office man- 
agers of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Ine., Kansas City, was held at the hume 
office of the company July 15-16, the 
following being present: C. H. Hiich, 
Dallas, Texas; W. G. Garcelon, St. 
Louis; J. L. Scofield, Memphis, Tein; 
J. R. Moreland, Cleveland; M. J. \il- 
helm, Pittsburgh; C. E. Marcott, De 
Pere, Wis; G. C. De Groat and C. (. 
Anthon, Chicago. 


Prices for wheat at country stati ns 
are considerably higher than farmers ex- 
pected a short time ago, and oe is 
being marketed almost as rapidly a. it 
is threshed. The big flow to market «an- 
not take place until the threshing in- 
cludes stacked and shocked wheat as ‘vell 
as that harvested by combines. At the 
close of last week, mills in Kansas \. cre 
paying $1@1.10 for wagon wheat, © m- 
pared with 80@85c at this time a \car 
ago. 

The first annual golf tournament of 
Kansas City millers was held over ‘he 
Hillcrest Country Club course, July 17, 
with 24 entrants. A dinner was ser -cd 
in the clubhouse following the ev«nt. 
Only the qualifying round was pla: ed 
during the afternoon, the best ei,-ht 
scores being chosen for elimination } ay 
during the next week. The low me:al 
score went to A, L. Collins, of the Wa-h- 
burn-Crosby Co., who shot. a 74, includ- 
ing his handicap of two strokes. 


R. J. Anderson, sales manager Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, ]:st 
week confirmed the following appoi\t- 
ments to the sales staff of his company: 
Fred N. Burrall, general eastern repre- 
sentative, Buffalo; H. C. Bryant, Olio 
representative, Columbus; H. M. Pin- 
nick, West Virginia and western Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh; Midwest Flour & 
Feed Co., Inc., Indiana representative, 
Indianapolis; J. A. Barkley, Illinois rep- 
resentative, Springfield; J. H. King, 
New York state, Utica; H. C. Hager- 
man, eastern’ Pennsylvania, Mount 
Bethel; White & Co., Baltimore; Harry 
E. White Co., New York City ; Schwartz 
& Ferry, New Orleans; Theodore \W. 
Martin, Georgia, Atlanta; E. L. Adams, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and eastern Texas, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


WICHITA 

There was an improvement in_ the 
flour market last week, most mills sel’- 
ing 100 per cent of capacity and run- 
ning full time; ome reported running 
Sunday. Shipping directions were goo:, 
and most sales made were to near-ly 
dealers for shipment in 30 to 60 day.. 
Flour stocks evidently are getting low, 
for the car lot trade was interested i 
quick shipment of orders and in many 
instances bought with requests for rus) 
shipment. Considerable buying was b 
bakers, mostly for 90 days’ shipmen‘ 
None of the bookings were large. 

Export demand was very good an 
business was done with Holland, Scot 
land, Denmark, United Kingdom and 
the West Indies. 

Demand for feed was considerably 
greater than production, especially on 
mill-run and shorts. Straight car shorts 
were fully $30 ton, basis Kansas City 
for shipment into almost all territory 
Prices, basis Kansas City, July 18, bran. 
$24 ton; mill-run, $27; gray shorts, $20 
@30 


Quotations on hard winter wheat flou~ 
ranged as follows: short patent, $7.10 
7.30 bbl, Kansas City, 98-lb cottons; 
straight, $6.60@6.80; clears, $5.60@5.75 
low grade, $4.50. 

Receipts of wheat in Wichita las 
week were 1,513 cars, compared wit! 
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1,131 for the corresponding week a year 
ago. ; 

' Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,620 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
July 13-19 2... eee eee eee eeee 38,016 58 
Previous Week ....++-+++++. 32,886 50 
Year AfO weseeeeeeees 45,778 70 
Two Years ABO .-.--eeeeeee 40,040 62 


J. A. Barkley, representative of the 
Red Star Milling Co. in southern Illinois, 
has resigned. 

J. H. Moore, president Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., and Andrew Smith, sales man- 
ager, drove to Kansas City last week, 

Paul Stauffer, Kansas and Oklahoma 
representative of the Kansas Milling Co., 
was in the home office several days last 
week. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president in 
charve of the eastern territory of the 
Red Star Milling Co. and manager of 
branches, is on a business trip to New 
Orleans. 

Word has been received from G. M. 
Low secretary Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., ‘hat he landed in Liverpool on June 
29. ‘le is now touring Great Britain, 
whe: e he expects to go to Paris. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager Kan- 
sas Jilling Co, A. B. Anderson, sales 
man ser Red Star Milling Co., and F, D. 
Stev os, secretary Kansas Millers’ Club, 
atte) ded a meeting of millers in Salina 
last week. 

k P. Aitken, assistant manager of 
the ranches of the Red Star Milling 


Co., tas returned from a visit to the 
Litt Rock and Fort Smith, Ark., 
branvhes. He reports crop conditions 


and )usiness prospects excellent in Ar- 
kan-is. 

CM. Jackman, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co, and W. F. McCullough, vice 
pre dent and manager of the grain de- 
pariment, attended a meeting in Topeka 
last week relative to planning a me- 
morial for F. D. Coburn, ex-Secretary 
of \griculture. : 

Directors of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation held their annual meeting in 
Wichita on Wednesday of last week. No 
change was made in the officers or plan 
of management. ‘Those who attended 
were E, R. Freeman, New York, F. C. 
Kaths, Topeka, &.. A. Arneson, Kansas 
City, Fred Cotter, Hutchinson, Daniel 
F. Callahan, J. W. Craig and T. A. 
Nottzger, Wichita. The officers are F. 
C. Kaths, president; L. A. Arneson, first 
vice president and treasurer; J. W 
Craig, second vice president; Daniel 
Callahan, third vice president; T. C. Mc- 
Grath, secretary; T. A. Noftzger, gen- 
eral counsel; G. F. Hilts, assistant treas- 
urer, 


SALINA 


Business was brisk with Salina millers 
last week, The sharp upward trend of 
prices brought a steady stream of orders, 
and shipping directions came in well. 
Wheat is beginning to move rapidly, 112 
cars of wheat having been _inspect- 
ed at Salina one day last week. New 
wheat is showing exceptionally good 
weight and protein test. Flour prices 
advanced considerably, quotations being, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: fancy 
Short patent, $6.90@7.40; 95 per cent, 
%0.50@7; straight grade, $6.70@6.85. 

Feed demand continued good. Prices 
quoted, mixed cars, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $1.20@1.25 ewt; mill-run, $1.30@ 
1.35; gray shorts, $1.45@1.50. 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 40,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Rs ere 18,797 47 
Previous week ...........- 15,340 38 


Grain inspections at Salina: wheat, 

‘12 cars; corn, 24; seed, 4. 
NOTES 

District organization No. 2 of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers will hold 
its fifth quarterly meeting here Aug. 2. 

The stockholders’ meeting of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co. was held here July 
15. The board of directors was re- 
— and there was no change in of- 
cers. 
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C. C. Kelly, of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, recently elected 
president of the Kansas Millers’ Club, 
visited Salina millers recently. 

C. T. Johnson, of Glendale, Cal., and 
J. P. Harris, Prairie Grove, Ark., were 
here last week attending the annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co. 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co. was held here July 15. The year’s 
business showed good gains, and the out- 
look for the next year was excellent. 
The board of directors was re-elected, 


with the exception of Mrs. Florence 
Shellabarger. 
OKLAHOMA 


Advances made in flour prices in Okla- 
homa and Texas last week, during which 
best grades of hard wheat flour sold as 
high as $7, caused increased buying, and 
millers reported a satisfactory domestic 
business, principally on small orders and 
on short-term contracts. During the 
first half of July, flour prices advanced 
40¢ bbl. 

Orders came principally from dealers 
with low stocks. Jobbers, large bakers 
and country merchants were unwilling 
to lay in stocks, believing that wheat 
and flour prices will not continue at the 
high levels. 

But few sales of flour were made to 
Europe, practically all bids being out of 
line with prices here. Some small ship- 
ments of clears were made to Latin 
America. 

No premiums were paid last week for 
Oklahoma and Texas wheat by mills of 
these states. The movement was slack- 
ened by the holding of farmers and rains 
in northern and northwestern counties. 
A majority of samples of wheat recently 
received graded No. 2, having been im- 
properly handled or damaged by rains. 


NOTES 

The Kimball Milling Co. of Texas gen- 
eral office is to be in Fort Worth, Texas, 
having been moved there from Sherman. 


A report from Plainview, Texas, says 
that the Harvest Queen Mills have pur- 
chased about 300,000 bus wheat, and that 
a great deal of it is being stored. The 
Ayres Grain & Milling Co. has pur- 
chased over 150,000 bus. To July 15 
about 400 cars of wheat had been 
shipped from Plainview. Grain men es- 
timate that 50 per cent of the crop in 
the Texas panhandle has been harvested. 


At the annual meeting, the Durant 
(Okla.) Milling Co. stockholders will 
elect a successor to J. R. McKinney, sec- 
retary-treasurer, who died a few weeks 
ago. A secretary-treasurer of the Ard- 
more Flour & Feed Co., a branch of the 
Durant company, will also be chosen. 
Both are under management of the 
Shawnee Milling Co., of which J. Lloyd 
Ford, Shawnee, is president and gen- 
eral manager. 


COLORADO 

The fact that the wheat market ad- 
vanced rapidly after the government 
crop report was issued convinced flour 
buyers that lower values were a remote 
possibility, and that requirements for 
the next 60 days should be covered at 
once. Colorado mills could not accept all 
the business offered, as they were un- 
able to secure enough wheat to cover the 
sales. Supplies of western soft wheat 
dwindled rapidly, with a corresponding 
steady advance in price for remaining 
stocks. 

New crop western soft wheat will not 
commence to move before Aug. 15, and it 
will be two weeks later before Colorado 
mills have it to grind. It will be neces- 
sary for mills to conserve their old wheat 
supplies to take care of regular trade, 
making no effort to secure new business. 

Flour prices were as follows, f.o.b., 
Ohio River: best patent $6.65@6.75, 
standard patent $5.90@6, self-rising flour 
$6.90@7, in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 
days’ shipment. This represented an ad- 
vance of 20c bbl. Millfeed prices were 
sharply higher. Bran was in urgent de- 
mand, but mills were compelled to turn 
down the business, as they were still sold 
ahead from a week to 10 days. Colorado 
mill-run advanced $3 and sold at $31 
ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $83, f.o.b., Colo- 
rado common points. White bran, 10c 
cwt more. 


UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from June 1, 1923, to May 31, 


1924, with 


countries of destination, 


as 


officially 
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WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


reported by 


Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000's omitted): 
June July Aug. Se 


To— 
Azores, Madeira 
Ea 
Denmark 
Esthonia .... 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Gibraltar 


Iceland, etc. .. 
Jugosiavia, etc. 
Latvia 
Malta, etc. 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland, 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Turkey in Europe . 
United Kingdom 

Other Europe 
Canada 
British Honduras 
Costa Rica 
yuatemala 
Honduras ... 
Nicaragua 
Panama 


Danzig ; 


Barbados 
Jamaica 


Trinidad and Tobago.... 


Other Brit. West Indies... 


Dominican Republic 

Dutch West Indies.... 
French West Indies... 
Virgin Islands 


Newfoundland and Lab- 


rador 
Brazil 
Venezuela 
Bolivia 


China 
Hongkong 
EE wah ak oe smeesen's 
Chosen 
Kwantun 
Philippine Islands 

Palestine and Syria 
British West Africa 
Egypt 
Morocco 
Spanish Africa 

Canary Islands 
French Africa 

French Oceania 
British South Africa 
Portuguese Africa 
Liberia 


Totals. ..ccccccsse’s 


the 


Bureau of Foreign and 


pt. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May Totals 
% oe ° ee 1l 





os o« 7 1 ee 1 ee 2 ° 
ae 4 7 4 4 6 4 3 6 7 5 4 2 56 
oe 14 12 18 33 27 22 13 9 7 7 4 184 
o* 4 1 ee 1 2 9 3 oe 5 1 ee oe 26 
:. = 27 53 68 79 90 75 58 32 37 51 31 640 
+. aa : ya 1 $e 1 . i as 1 1 es 4 
ix 56 110 105 183 143 147 #171 #194 134 106 85 1,521 
- 14 17 89 57 58 19 22 7 8 17 25 351 
2 - es 2 
5 3 5 2 10 27 31 32 12 11 10 10 158 
1 oe 1 ee ee oe 1 ee 1 ee 4 
- ee as ts oe 4 1 ee ee 7 $2 5 
1 1 1 +e 3 3 1 a es - on a“ 10 
s* 1 es 1 1 1 6 5 5 e* 5 ee 2 30 
92 148 97 175 183 214 157 101 4182 4182 4158 126 1,816 
oe es 12 7 2 23 21 10 10 31 1 1 1 119 
12 5 4 3 10 3 1 oe 6 oe 1 45 
’ ree ba 1 ws a os 2 es ee 3 
7 7 9 15 23 30 21 13 6 5 5 7 148 
6 4 11 8 6 2 2 ee es ee ee 39 
140 104 170 192 149 #132 140 90 84 84 93 108 1,486 
o a 1 - on 1 on 1 ee o. es 1 es 4 
.» 8 30 8 9 3 11 5 13 6 10 6 119 
oe 2 2 3 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 2 23 
és 5 6 10 25 6 7 4 3 1 9 8 10 97 
o & 11 6 9 9 12 14 12 11-14 12 7 129 
4 5 6 Ss 6 5 5 5 3 4 4 7 62 
a 2 3 4 2 9 2 7 6 7 8 5 9 64 
os 6 9 6 10 5 7 8 9 5 6 5 7 83 
os 1 4 6 15 9 16 9 7 12 5 9 104 
ws a 41 44 41 47 32 32 42 44 50 51 47 501 
oa 90 90 66 89 113 99 103 98 126 82 78 1,117 
-. 15 19 24 38 52 45 54 29 28 29 36 44 413 
oe 1 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 2 oe 1 2 17 
as 7 16 14 18 25 24 20 11 6 10 9 12 172 
be ee 1 : ae _ 1 1 ue 1 2 - 6 
3 3 3 4 4 4 5 4 3 4 3 3 43 
6 7 6 s & 6 7 8 1 7 6 6 79 
ee 2 2 1 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 24 
~ 9 11 21 18 11 10 13 5 12 14 7 16 147 
ee 3 1 1 4 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 3 27 
»9 1 1 es 2 1 3 1 ea 1 1 ¥s es 11 
oo . 87 26 37 29 40 32 50 41 37 58 68 62 517 
pe 5 4 3 4 5 7 7 6 5 4 4 5 59 
ee 2 ee 2 1 ee 11 1 14 9 27 1 15 83 
‘% 3 4 3 4 4 5 4 4 5 5 4 6 61 
eo 9 10 t 3 2 5 16 6 5 7 4 11 82 
4 4 3 5 4 4 1 4 5 2 3 4 43 
os 9 6 9 17 8 5 5 5 8 1 9 94 
oe ee 11 2 3 9 a es as 1 oe es 2 28 
ne 1 70 274 249 #658 275 377 358 269 139 107 32 2,709 
vs 38 16 67 135 103 191 129 188 136 132 58 45 1,214 
+ 1 3 11 58 12 1 13 13 34 18 4 2 170 
és - se - 6 ee > ‘a ks 5 7 ee 12 
e+ ae 6 33 22 181 88 110 174 98 142 28 40 922 
-. 89 32 35 42 59 44 56 81 82 59 13 27 569 
‘2 1 1 1 3 3 3 2 ee ae os 1 2 17 
i. 10 6 7 7 5 11 10 13 13 13 17 122 
ee 7 6 2 5 6 13 48 21 5 3 1 13 130 
+“ 7 8 os 14 2 12 10 4 eo” 5 1 63 
se 3 5 ie “ 1 8 1 a es 2 2 24 
s% ee 1 1 2 oe 2 - ee 1 2 2 12 
on 1 2 1 ee 2 2 2 os 1 2 1 2 16 
o% 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 3 2 os 3 4 23 
1 in e< ea 1 ee 1 Poe se 1 1 . 5 
oc 1 3 2 1 4 8 i 1 1 rig 2 15 
on é 1 2 ee 1 1 oe ee 5 
- 806 884 1,273 1,568 2,092 1,778 1,789 1,716 1,158 1,426 1,038 977 16,885 


United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from June 1, 1923, to May 31, 1924, by coun- 
tries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 


Oth, countries. 


Totals.... 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated 


June 
Austria ..... eee ° 
Belgium ..... 900 677 
Denmark 12 ees 
WUMMOD oo cccee 429 442 
Germany ..... 134 172 
Greece ..cccee 25 ee 
Azores ......- es 1 
Finland ...... ae ee 
Gibraltar ..... eee ae 
Norway ...... ris aw 
ere 1,433 645 
Malta, ete. ... 28 eo 
Netherlands .. 456 906 
Sweden ...... 21 5y 
. Turkey (Eur.). ‘ee ove 
England ..... 1,221 1,545 
Scotland ..... 37 80 
Ireland ...... ees 75 
Canada ...... 3,582 3,380 
Newfoundland, 
SEO. cccace eee Tr 
Mexico ....... 118 139 
_Panama ..... “1% ‘a9 
Salvador ..... eee sis 
Honduras 4 9 
CURR -cccscce 4 5 
Colombia .... 17 1 
CRinG@ .c.cece eee ° 
Kwangtung eee “ee 
SOMOE cecccce 630 710 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


1,281 652 435 
33 37 8 
546 776 =6283 
1,088 221 28 
ope 11 cee 
see 4 
48 
owe eee 67 
1,034 792 318 
ees 68 16 
1,358 578 562 
22 127 36 
138 eee eee 
1,796 2,585 2,327 
221 148 48 
402 153 120 
5,534 6,276 837 
172 118 179 
eee 842... 
15 eee 
6 oe eee 
1 2 4 
9 10 11 
33 606 2,886 
459 1,401 1,074 
2 1 eae 


Nov. 
204 
143 
32 


603 
112 

13 
264 
158 

19 
211 


‘I 


9 
1,389 
33 


Dec. 


66 
13 


130 


727 
202 
11 
“98 
24 
15 


210 


5 
2 
1,199 


Jan, Feb. Mch. 


104 223 (37 


14 
= 


9 
955 


902 2,248 1,793 
4 meter 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


"66 


431 


60 


-_ oO 
* e° 
or 


9,252 8,843 14,198 15,408 9,239 4,148 4,941 4,421 3,095 


Apr. May Totals 

307. =x... 307 

113 91 4,773 

eos 44 147 

eee a“ 60 2,809 
42 81 59 1,937 
eee oe ee 265 
B see 3 15 
ee eee ee 48 
9 0% or 9 
wae ae “ee 67 
459 899 600 8,453 
ese oe eee 84 
83 24 #117 4,482 
eee oe 11 325 
S «ses 2 148 
1,469 957 790 13,804 
118 37 90 854 
pee 451 244 2,012 
6 323 210 20,172 
euis — eee 95 
212 189 159 2,230 
coe eee 842 
. 15 

‘a 19 
BS cee 2 35 
13 17 12 124 
168 282 os 8,235 
33 7 (sas 99 
294 33 «317 «10,646 
ode 1 au 10 


2,958 3,747 2,811 83,061 


by the Department of 


Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Yearly 

average— Flour Bread 
BOBS. cnccocess 100 100 
OU eee 104 112 
ae 126 124 
| APPeeerr es 135 130 
aS 211 164 
BS bh cceswee 203 175 
Dec dbweesese 218 179 
eee 245 205 
Dasccctesses 176 177 
 Pereeeeecr 155 155 
Pere 142 155 
Jan., 1924 .... 136 155 
Feb., 1924 .... 139 155 
March, 1924... 139 155 
April, 1924.... 139 155 
May, 1924 130 155 
Maximum’*.... 267 213 


Milk 
100 


194 


Rice Potatoes Bacon 
1 100 100 


108 
89 
155 


606 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. ‘ 


102 
100 
106 
152 
196 
205 


217 
flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 


Round 

steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
100 100 100 100 
106 108 102 94 
103 120 99 93 
110 146 109 103 
130 169 139 127 
165 176 165 151 
174 205 182 177 
177 353 197 183 
154 145 148 135 
145 133 129 125 
150 184 135 146 
149 185 158 161 
143 187 144 157 
144 189 101 151 
151 181 83 131 
155 167 95 126 
202 485 268 204 
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CHICAGO 


There was a better inquiry for flour 
last week, but volume of business fell 
below expectations. The rapid advances 
have been too much for the trade. Local 
dealers were not forcing sales, and many 
were advising their customers to cover 
current requirements and await market 
development. 

Some new crop spring wheat flour has 
been sold in this market, but most mills 
in the Northwest seem firm in their de- 
termination not to sell for extended de- 
livery. A fair small lot demand pre- 
vailed for old crop flour, and shipping 
instructions came in freely. One large 
spring mill office claimed to have sold 
considerable flour just prior to the last 
sharp advance. 

The trade was inquiring freely for 
new crop hard winters, but buyers still 
refuse to follow the upward trend of 
prices. Some of the larger bakers were 
willing to contract for round lots at 
certain levels, but mills refused to come 
down in their ideas, so that sales last 
week of new crop were mainly in lots of 
single cars to 1,000 bbls, for near-by 
shipment. 
of prices, cheap offerings were not as 
numerous as in previous years. 

Soft winter wheat flour moved slowly. 
Buyers who were willing to consider 
large quantities backed away when told 
the price quoted by mills. Some mills 
are not willing to entertain offers for 
deferred delivery. 

Clears were much stronger, and a bet- 
ter demand prevailed for spring first 
and second. Offerings of these were 
small, but plenty of southwestern clears 
seemed available. A few sales were re- 
ported made to eastern exporters. 

Imperative needs of rye flour were 
filled, but buyers are waiting for new 
crop offerings. Inquiries for new have 
been freer, but mills have not been in- 
clined to quote new crop, and no sales 
have been reported. Local rye flour 
production totaled 3,000 bbls, the same 
as the previous week. White was quoted 
at $4.75@5.15 bbl, medium $4.50@4.75, 
and dark $3.50@3.75. 

A little business was done in semo- 
linas on the advance, but sales were 
mainly in single to two- and three-car 


lots. However, more such orders were 
given than during the previous few 
weeks. Shipping instructions continued 


good. No. 2 semolina was quoted at 4% 
@4%4c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4@ 
44%c; fancy durum patent, 3%@4c; No. 
3 semolina, 3%c. 

Nominal -quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patents $7.20@7.80 
bbl, standard patent $6.90@7.50, first 
clear $5.40@5.90, second clear $3.80@ 
4.30; new hard winter short patent $6.35 
@6.80, 95 per cent patent $5.90@6.50, 
straight $5.80@6.20, first clear $4.80@ 
5.30; soft winter short patent $6.15@ 
6.70, standard patent $5.80@6.30, straight 
$5.60@6.10, first clear $4.70@5.25. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was stronger, but 
it was considered a purely speculative 
one, and little feed was bought to go 
into consuming channels. On a few days 
there was a fair inquiry from the East, 
but this dropped off, buyers apparently 
having covered their requirements. Sales 
in this territory fell below expectations. 
Country dealers and mixers were prac- 
tically out of the market. Offerings were 
not excessive. For near-by shipment, 
feed could be readily picked up. Mills 
were not offering to any extent for later 
delivery, although some resellers were 
quoting rather freely. 

Spring bran was quoted at $25@26 
ton, hard winter bran $26.50@27.25, soft 
winter bran $26.50@27.25, standard mid- 


While there was a wide range - 


dlings $26.50@28.50, flour middlings $30 
@32, and red dog $34@38. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 13-19 ........ 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week .. . 40,000 38,000 95 
ZORP OOD cccescccse 40,000 23,000 58 
Two years ago..... 40,000 32,000 so 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash market was firm, compared with 
the futures, and a fair demand prevailed 
all the week. Local mills were good buy- 
ers of the better grades of milling wheat, 
but outside mills were not as aggressive 
as in previous weeks. Many mill buyers 
were not disposed to follow the full ad- 
vances in the options, as they look for a 
general movement of new wheat soon. 
Arrivals of new wheat in this market 
have not reached large proportions as 
yet. It is estimated that about 250,000 
bus of new Kansas wheat were received 
here the past week, the bulk of it being 
taken by elevators. A car of new Okla- 
homa No. 1 hard sold late in the week 
at about le over July, or $1.26, bu. 
The first car of new Illinois wheat ar- 
rived on July 17, tested 60.2 lbs to the 
bu, and sold at $1.31 bu. It is also re- 
ported that a mill buyer paid $1.45 bu 
for two cars of No. 1 dark hard, on a 
basis of l5c over July. A_ significant 
feature was the reported sale of 20,000 
bus No. 2 red to a Tennessee miller last 
week. Spring receipts continued nomi- 
nal, but the few cars found a ready 
market. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 14%@2ce 
over July, No. 2 red 1@1%c over, No. 3 
red July price to le under; No. 1 hard 
14%4@8ce over, No. 2 hard 1@8c over, No. 
3 hard 2c under to 5c over; No. 1 dark 
northern 20@35c over, No. 2 dark 15@ 
20c over, No. 1 northern 10@23c over. 

Closing prices of July, September and 
December wheat at Chicago: 


July Sept. Dec. 
. an: ere -» $1.18% 1.18% $1.21% 
a, eee 1.23% 1.23% 1.26 
| ree 1,22% 1.21% 1.25 
(i Sie, f 1.27 1.2 
See Be vtvevcee 1.30% 1.29% 1.31% 
. a are 1.26% 1.24% 1.27% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was firm, although it eased 
off a little toward the week end. Indus- 
tries were good buyers, and elevators and 
shippers were also in the market. Re- 
ceipts totaled 495 cars, compared with 
928 a year ago. Sales for shipment were 
1,405,000 bus. No. 2 mixed was quoted 
at $1.1314@1.13% bu, No. 4 mixed $1.12; 
No. 2 yellow $1.134%@1.14%, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.12% @1.13%4, No. 4 yellow $1.12%, 
No. 5 yellow $1.114%; No. 2 white $1.14, 
No. 3 white $1.13%, No. 4 white $1.11%. 

Spot rye was in good demand, and 
prices were much higher for the week. 
Two cargoes of rye, amounting to around 
500,000 bus, were delivered from Duluth, 
being unloaded at South Chicago. Re- 
ceipts were 214 cars, against 20 a year 
ago. No. 2 was quoted at 86@861,c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended July 19, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


7Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 


1924 1923 
Flour, bbis..... 203 169 122 139 
Wheat, bus.... 518 979 183 408 
COGm, BOB.0..:. 747 1,588 572 511 
Gate, BUb...... 614 1,226 736 893 
WO, WEB ccccce 741 22 1 61 
Barley, bus.... 74 130 50 35 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Prices were advanced considerably last 
week, but demand for oil meal was in- 
active. Sales consisted mainly of scat- 
tered single car lots. The consuming 
trade does not seem inclined to load up 
for the present. Local mills continued 


to operate at reduced capacity, and of- 
ferings were light. Meal was quoted 
around $44.50@45 ton, Chicago. 
CORN PRODUCTS 

In spite of the high prices prevailing 
of late, corn mills report a steady de- 
mand. Ideas of the trade are gradually 
coming up, but purchasers are only fill- 
ing near-by needs. Corn flour was quot- 
ed at $2.721% cwt, corn meal $2.60, cream 
meal $2.60, hominy $2.60, oatmeal $3.40, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$3.10 per 90-lb sack. 


REGIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 


A meeting of the Mid-West Regional 
Advisory Board was held at Hotel La 
Salle, July 15, with about 300 railroad 
and shippers’ representatives in attend- 
ance from Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin 
and Iowa. A number of matters of gen- 
eral importance were discussed, and the 
next general meeting will be held in Chi- 
cago on Oct. 15. 

Just prior to the general meeting of 
the board, the grain products committee 
was convened. E. S. Wagner, traffic 
director Millers’ National Federation, is 
chairman of this committee, and R. M. 
Field, traffic manager American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, vice chair- 
man. The following members of the 
committee were present: E. S. Wagner, 
Millers’ National Federation, Chicago; 
R. M. Field, American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago; M. H. Berg, 
Nowak Milling Corporation, Hammond, 
Ind; A. E. Bernet, Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis; J. W. 
Bingham, Corn Products Refining Co., 
Chicago; Glenn C. Bown, Waterloo & 
Cedar Falls Union Mill Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa; C. A. Lahey, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; E. G. Loser, Albert Dickinson 
Co., Chicago; H. J. Meilehn, J. J. Bade- 
nock Co. Chicago; J. A. O’Hallaran, 
Champion Feed Milling Co. Lyons, 
Iowa; H. G. Olson, Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee; C. Shackell, 
Penick & Ford, Inc., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; George L. Stephens, Igleheart 
Bros., Evansville, Ind; E. O. Wright, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. 


QUAKER OATS COMPANY CHANGES 


The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has 
consolidated its flour and feed depart- 
ments, and W. E. Suits is manager of 
both. Harry C. Brown will continue 
jurisdiction over flour sales, and will 
direct the men in this department.  T. 
Johnson will have charge of the feed 
and flour sales in western territory. In 
a number of outside offices, flour sales 
have been in charge of the cereal de- 
partment, but in the future this depart- 
ment will have nothing to do with the 
distribution of flour, but will be han- 
dled by the combined flour and feed 
departments. C. M. Hidding, who has 
been assistant to Mr. Brown in the 
Chicago office, will go to Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and will handle flour and feed 
sales west of the Mississippi River, 
working under the direction of Mr. 
Johnson. 

NOTES 

Harvey D. Smith, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent a few days 
at Chicago headquarters recently. 


Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 


sas Flour Mills Co, Kansas City, 
stopped in Chicago on his way east. 
C. R. Heaney, manager Christian 


Mills, called on the trade here last week, 
on his way to Minneapolis from the East. 

J. H. Basner and J. A. Chambers have 
joined the staff of Wade & Gardner’s 
Chicago office, and will call on the local 
flour trade. 

Arthur C. Angove, manager flour and 
cereal department Sprague, Warner & 
Co., Chicago, has returned from a two 
weeks’ vacation. 

E. S. Wagner, acting secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, has _re- 
turned from Grand Rapids, where he at- 
tended the meeting of the Michigan 
Millers’ Association. 

W. E. Suits and Harry C. Brown, of 
the flour and feed department of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, have returned 
from an eastern trip. Mr. Brown is 
now off on a vacation. 

Volume of wheat trading on July 16 
at Chicago was 69,138,000 bus, the larg- 
est reported since May 1, 1923, according 
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to J. W. T. Duvel, grain supervisor, 
On July 17 there was a drop to 52,513. 
000 bus. 


A southern miller is reported to have 
bought 20,000 bus No. 2 red wheat at 
Chicago on July 17. This is considered 
significant, as millers in that section 
usually are able to secure supplies near- 
er home. 


Robert R. Clark, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co. St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Joseph Le Compte, Lexington (Ky.) 
Roller Mills Co., called at the offices of 
the American Corn Millers’ Federation 
last week. 

Robert M. De Smidt, Oshkosh, Wis. 
covering part of Wisconsin for the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co... New Ulm, at- 
tended a general sales conference of his 
company at New Ulm and Minneapolis 
the week of July 15. 

Members of the executive commi'tee 
of the American Feed Manufactur«rs’ 
Association, being polled as to their 
choice of cities for the association’s 1 ext 
annual convention, were unanimously in 
favor of New Orleans. , 


The Chicago office of the Millers’ ‘\a- 
tional Federation has received a © ble 
from Secretary A. P. Husband, d: ied 
Paris, to the effect that he arrived sa ‘ely 
and would sail from Cherbourg, Fri: :ce, 
for New York on July 23. ; 

J. E. White, who represents the I ls- 
bury Flour Mills Co. in north cer'ral 
Iowa territory, is in the Presbyte ian 
Hospital, Chicago. Mrs. White and her 
sister, Miss Irene Mitchell, a gradu: ted 
nurse, are with Mr. White. 

A membership on the Chicago B« ird 
of Trade sold July 17 at $4,700, net. to 
the buyer, an advance of $1,200 from ‘e- 
cent low point. Two more members’ ips 
were sold July 18 at $5,225, net, to ‘he 
buyer, a gain of $525 from the previ ‘us 
day’s sale. 

John W. Burns, of the Stanard-Ti! on 
Milling Co., St. Louis, and also presid. nt 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indust -y, 
was in Chicago last week conferring w th 
Dr. Barnard on matters relating to ‘he 
forthcoming convention of the Americ in 
Bakers’ Association. 


O. H. Raschke, sales manager, and it. 
W. Stoy, of the Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago, attended the meeting of tie 
Michigan Millers’ Association at Graid 
Rapids last week. George K. Evans, tliis 
concern’s southeastern representative, is 
in the Veterans’ Hospital, Asheville, N. 
C. J. M. Sharp, formerly at the Nash- 
ville and St. Louis offices, has taken over 
Mr. Evans’ duties and will cover the 
Carolinas and Virginia. 

H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling C»., 
Minneapolis; Joseph Le Compte, Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Roller Mills Co; Samuel Plant, 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; 
C. B. Cole, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Ches- 
ter, Ill; J. H. MeMillan, Cargill Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis; George P. Urban, 
George Urban Milling Co. Buffalo, N. 
Y; A. Fassler, Willis Norton & Co. 
Topeka, Kansas,—attended the semian- 
nual directors’ meeting of the Millers’ 
National Insurance Co., held at Chicago 
July 16. 


MILWAUKEE 

There was enough inquiry last wee. 
but it related largely to deliveries of 
new crop flour. Since this was on ° 
parity with or at a decided premium over 
spot goods, interest waned with the r- 
sponse to such bids. Local mills sti | 
were chary of offering new crop flour i) 
any substantial quantity. Sales consiste 
largely of small lots of old crop, wit 
shipping specifications attached. 

Best patent crossed the $8 mark whe: 
spring patents advanced 55@65c bbl t: 
compensate for the rise in cash wheat 
and advanced options. Bakers patent 
likewise went sharply higher. Family 
flour of the spring class was offered at 
$1@1.15 bbl over the similar grade of 
Kansas, and bakers patent at only a 
slightly less premium. At the close, o1 
July 19, nominal asking prices were 
fancy city brands of hard spring whea 
patent $7.70@8.20 bbl, standard paten 
$7.30@7.80, straight $6.95@7.45, firs 
clear $5.50@5.95, and second clear $4.1( 
@4.95, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b. 
Milwaukee. 

There was an advance of 40@50c i: 
Kansas patent, both among local _ miller; 
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and in quotations from the Southwest. 
Jobbers’ supplies have dwindled, and 
some moderate-sized lots were placed for 
prompt or near-by shipment. Fancy 
brands of hard winter wheat patent were 
quoted on July 19 at $6.50@7.05 bbl, 
standard patent $630@6.60, straight 
$5.95@6.50, and first clear $5.40@5.70, in 
98-Ib cottons. ; 

But for the continuance of the bullish 
situation in the flour market generally, it 
is believed that users of durum flour 
might have been interested in purchasing. 
As it was, some sales were made through 
local brokers, but the quantity fell far 
below the accustomed line. There seemed 
to be every evidence that consumers were 
working, along a close margin, but bulk 
business was withheld for any one of a 
number of reasons, principally price. 
Fancy semolinas were quoted on July 19 
at 442@44¢ Ib, No. 2 semolinas 4@4%%e, 
No. 3 semolinas 3%c, and fancy durum 
patent 4%@ 414,¢, in bbls, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. Shipping directions came in 
better. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output _ of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July BD cactvecse 12,000 3,000 25 
Previous week ..... 123,000 .ccce ee 
Last Gis was esses 16,000 5,500 34 
Twi ars ago..... 16,000 4,000 25 
Thre years ago.... 24,000 4,675 19 
Fou ears ago..... 24,000 9,300 39 
Five vears ago..... 18,000 10,500 59 


More because of the strength of the 
graii market than of an overwhelming 
dem:nd and small supplies, the millfeed 
market registered an important advance 
in prices. Spot feed was wanted, but 
not so urgently that prices were of no 
consequence. The main demand was for 
fall and early winter needs. 

While bran advanced $2.50, middlings 
impioved $2.50@3, thereby going to even 
a higher premium over bran. A year ago 
it was a standoff. Rye and hominy feeds 
were marked $3@3.50 higher, and little 
was offered at the advance. Oil meal 
advanced $2@2.50, while cottonseed meal 
stood unchanged, but very firm. Nomi- 
nal asking prices on July 19: standard 
bran $25.50@26.50 ton, winter bran $25.50 
@26.20, standard fine middlings $28@ 
98.50, flour middlings $30.50@31.50, red 
dog $35@36.50, hominy feed $43.50@44, 
rye feed $25@25.50, reground oat feed 
$10.50@11, old process oil meal $44@ 
45.50, cottonseed meal $44@51, and glu- 
ten feed $37.40 (30 days), in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

\ net advance of 5c bu in the cash 
rye market put up the price of rye flour 
10@20e bbl. With respect to new crop 
flour, the advance was still greater, but 
in only isolated instances were any offers 
of new made. Pure white was nominally 
quoted on July 19 at $4.65@6.85 bbl, 
straight $4.55@4.70, pure dark $4.40@ 
4.55, and ordinary dark $3.80@4.15, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was a decline in the price of 
corn as the week came to an end but, 
since cereals did not follow the cash and 
option market all the way, this did not 
bring down prices. Corn flour was nomi- 
nally quoted on July 19 at $2.75@2.80, 
corn meal at $2.70@2.75, and corn grits 
$2.75@2.80, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Wheat closed 7@9c higher. Receipts, 
12 cars; previous week, 15; last year, 79. 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern closed at 
$1.49@1.53, No. 2 $1.46@1.51, No. 3 $1.43 
@149; No. 1 hard winter $1.30@1.38, No. 
2 $1.29@1.36, No. 3 $1.28@1.35; No. 1 red 
winter $1.30@1.32, No. 2 $1.29@1.31, No. 
3 $1.28@1.30; No. 1 mixed $1.29@1.41, 
No. 2 $1.28@1.40, No. 3 $1.26@1.39. 

Rye closed 5c higher. Receipts, 18 
cars; previous week, 27; last year, 6. No. 
1 closed at 865,@86%c; No. 2, 865¢c; 
No. 3, 85@85%c; No. 4, 8144@84c. 

Corn closed 3c lower. Receipts, 120 
cars; previous week, 119; last year, 159. 
No. 2 yellow closed at $1.111%4,; No. 2 
white, $1.12%@1.131%,; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.0914 @1.10. 

Oats closed Ic lower. Receipts, 66 
cars; previous week, 120; last year, 226. 
No. 3 white closed at 541,@54%%c. 

Barley closed 4@5c higher.. Receipts, 
47 cars; previous week, 61; last year, 
66. Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, 88 
@89c; fair to good, 43@45-Ib test, 84@ 
88¢; light weight, 38@42-lb test, 78@84c; 
feed and rejected, 75@82c. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending July 19, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 71,790 44,980 8,780 10,850 
Wheat, bus.. 16,800 110,280 9,167 79,475 
Corn, bus.... 177,600 220,520 61,900 317,912 
Oats, bus.... 145,200 499,025 86,025 276,900 
Barley, bus.. 75,200 110,800 12,960 30,360 
Rye, bus..... 25,470 8,490 37,750 7,550 
Feed, tons... 1,330 870 3,473 6,068 

NOTES 


J. R. Jensen, Menominee, Mich., widely 
known in the local feed and grain trade, 
is back from an extended trip to his 
native country, Denmark. 

G. R. Gilchrist, division manager Ral- 
ston-Purina Co., Minneapolis, was on 
*change last week while returning from 
a business trip to Michigan. 

A baby girl arrived at the home of 
Le Roy F. La Budde, vice president and 
sales manager La Budde Feed & Grain 
Co., Milwaukee, on July 16. 

L. E. Meyer. 





May Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of May, 1924, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 





Wheat r-——Bushels—— 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
po ee ee 5 eee 
Pee 2,400 |) arr 
Denmark . 3,952 er 
Esthonia Meee 
ae CATE. 4a¢600° “RMaeuas 
DE se ctedenwee e020 60,080 hace 
Germany ........ 84,805 59,306 714 
Greece ........ | | eee eee eee 
are 9,991 699,656 ...... 
Memes, Ot. ....+%. Reee. 865600 2020804 
Netherlands .. 125,698 116,607 192,470 
SPOT ee SS eee eee 
Poland, Danzig .. a  <«<2498% seevss 
0 ES eee 6,588 8 | eee 
Turkey (Eur.) ... ..... 2,200 
DE s.2c5k035 atewe .aaaeen 
England . oes 47.470 790,199 
a! Pee 43,904 89,625 
Ireland .......... 16,329 244,288 
SPP ee 6,202 209,733 
Brit. Honduras .. ae =—«s_ BBD 
Costa Rica ..... 9,801 
Guatemala ... A Serres eee ee 
Honduras ...... i roe .166 
Nicaragua ....... 8,476 2,125 
WONOEER. 6 ccccccve 2 Serer 880 
Salvador ...... SBER sa veces oe ee 
| Pee 47,415 159,332 8,650 
Bermuda . wae a 8 = s ésisws 2,026 
Barbados ........ Ree” isdese 8 aeaeas 
MEO. 8 6:05,0.4.<:0 tS errr 3,009 
Trinidad, Tobago. ares 9 
Oth. B. W. Indies 2 Beers 817 
SN. eas ccuserexe 77,857 1,668 322,197 
Dominican Rep... J : BRS ee eee ee 
Dutch W. Indies. 2) eer 252 
French W. Indies. 16,021  ...... 430 
rere 405 G Kesece 
Virgin Islands .. es K«ecoer 1,038 
| errr  @heae sedwsio 
| Pee 29 250 72 
Serre rr - «@keade 
ee 52 te Bere 
MOMOGOP 62. csicce [ee 80868 2666.0: 
British Guiana ... ere 348 
Dutch Guiana .... | Serer re ies 
French Guiana ... Bere 20 
oo , REET ELE 8,832 67 71 
rs — sevens 
Venezuela ....... 5,424 4 
ae 2 ae 
Hongkong ....... | eee 
p PPPS err 1,611 316,667 
Kwantung ....... eee 
Palestine, Syria .. = weacaw- 6¥earee 
Philippine Islds... 27,362 ...... 74 
PRPRPOTR cecsecss reves ‘ne kere 88 
British Oceania .. 8 6=6—-eeedbe” 8 6a 
French Oceania .. 3,525 
mes We MEPOOR.. WTO  cicscs cvsccr 
Br. South Africa. > d¢ened’ «08 dee 
Canary Islands .. Se. Seedts <sbeeer 
pO eee 12,485 
Other Fr. Africa Sn  “wieste s¥0sa> 
BOONE cccseseses 19 
ree 994 
Port. East Africa. 38 
Other Port. Africa Se tkeeee “geeae-s 
Spanish Africa ... ED. ‘aw a-ainte: o ) ea te toe 





976,504 2,811,390 1,710,858 





WOUND ccs cceews 
————_— Bushels——- 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
De a ee SS Sree 
| ae 40,204 
Pe Pine éeeaee tends 86,183 
ae 182,220 
BE se oeevesens 9,519 
Netherlands |. Serre 
|) 182,000 
Russia (Eur.) 4,328 
. ceeeeadéte . eee se Se 
pe Pee 413,022 | errr 
eee ee. Seusaw 6.0642 
a PPP ee 3 1,363,862 15 
Wirttios HemGeras. ...02)  cseces 110 
FEOMGUPAR cccccccs secae 2,750 
Nicaragua ....... 5 1,575 
MOKICO ...ccseces SOSG8 3 os a-v-e 3,842 
GO, sc cee cscesec 120 4,540 
Other W. Indies.. i: 8e5 e438 2,044 
Other countries .. ee ee 50 

pre 447,649 1,923,584 14,926 
Rye flour, bbis— 

To— Norway .......- 291 
Denmark ...... 112 Sweden ....... 2,835 
Finland ....... 4,945 West Indies .. 95 
France ........ 1,975 Other countries 62 
Germany ...... 2,035 
Netherlands ... 281 Total ....00- 12,631 
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A BUGLE CALL 

It is estimated that fully $1,000,000,000 
have been added to the agricultural 
wealth of the farmers of the United 
States by the advance in the price of 
grains in a little over a month. July 
wheat at Chicago at $1.30% showed a 
gain of 26%c in seven weeks, July corn 
at $1.12% a gain of 365%c, July oats at 
565gc a gain of 13c, and July rye at 
85%ec a gain of 193¢c in the same period 
of time. 

There are the figures, and the advance 
has taken place on the eve of a harvest 
movement when heavy hedging sales are 
normally being made. This advance is 
interpreted to signify that there is a 
strong underlying situation in grains 
which millers should note carefully. It 
is a clear call and warning to them to 
wake up, and realize the unusual oppor- 
tunity which is offered them. It may 
signify that this is not so much of a 
buyers’ market as some would have them 
believe. There is a chance here for the 
millers to take things into their own 
hands, and have something to say about 
the course of their industry. 

It was about this time a year ago that 
they indulged in an orgy of forward 
sales, accommodating all buyers, both 
bakers and jobbers, with as much flour 
as they cared to book, and no embar- 
rassing questions asked as to time of de- 
livery. They were also very accommo- 
dating in the matter of price, and some 
staggering low prices were heard of, 
which suggested the possibility of short 
sales. Delivery on some of these con- 
tracts dragged out nearly through the 
entire crop, and the depressing effect on 
the trade was incalculable. 

Furthermore, these low prices seemed 
to exert a psychological effect in fixing 
the level of values, and from that time 
on it was uphill work to persuade buy- 
ers that they should pay the higher prices 
made necessary and demanded by the 
advance in wheat. In other words, what- 
ever inherent fine prospect may have ob- 
tained for the crop was utterly ruined. 

This year no such thing has happened, 
largely for two reasons—the sad results 
of last year’s actions, and the fact that 
conditions have not been favorable or 
conducive to forward sales. As a Michi- 
gan miller puts it, this is a time when 
the millers should charge and secure a 
premium on flour bookeg for future de- 
livery. It would be just as well for them 
to have this in mind when they are now 
tempted to make forward sales. This is 
a time for courage, determination and 
self-control. It will be a shame to let 
the opportunity slip by through failure 
to recognize it. 


TOLEDO 


Naturally, the big advance which has 
taken place in grains has led buyers to 
hold off. It seems necessary for them 
to have time to readjust their point of 
view and adapt themselves to the new 
situation which, however, does not show 
any tendency to wait for them to catch 
up with it, one advance being succeeded 
quickly by another, although there may 
be temporary setbacks in between. 

In spite of this situation, there was 
enough confidence last week to permit 
fair sales being made, a few even for 
export shipment. It is known that stocks 
of flour are comparatively light, and that 
a consistent wave.of buying might set 
in most any day. An unsettling deter- 
rent is the action of some millers in 
naming absurdly low prices reported 
back here from eastern markets. These 
millers seem to be anxious to give their 
flour away and also the profits which 
they might have from the advance. For 
example, two mills were conspicuously 
mentioned last week as offering flour at 
80c bbl below a reasonable price. 


The feed situation was strong, with an 
active demand from all directions and 
prices $1.50@8 ton higher than the pre- 
vious week, so there was no source of 
weakness from this cause. It would seem 
that millers are right on the eve of a 
large business at satisfactory. prices if 
they only hold steady for a short time. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.23 bu 
for No, 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
July 18, for five-day shipment, and $1.21 
@1.21% for 20@30-day shipment, the 
latter probably being new wheat. Soft 


- winter wheat standard patent flour was 


quoted at $6.50@6.60 for old, and $6.10 
@6.20 for new, local springs $7.45@7.50, 
and hard winter $6.70, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. Soft winter wheat bran was quot- 
ed at $28.50@29, mixed feed $29.50@31, 
and middlings $30@33.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

The National Milling Co.’s large unit 
was down for electrification last week, 
but it is expected that this mill will be 
in full operation by the end of next 
week. Considerable new equipment has 
been installed, including the largest size 
scouring machines, tailing machines, and 
Carter dise separators and machines. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 46,000 ‘bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
aay 18+86 «.5... 25,800 56 
Previous week ~s 25,200 55 
.. A | Perr ee ore ee 27,100 56 
TW VORFS GMO ...ccvevvas 27,000 56 
Three years ago ........... 27,500 57 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 

Per cent 


Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

July 13-19 17 105,060 50,044 47% 
Previous week.. 20 145,800 71,975 49 
Year ago ...... 20 109,410 59,043 54 
Two years ago. 22 123,660 67,360 54 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of July 13-19, with comparisons: 


7~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wheat, bus.. 48,600 61,600 24,505 65,090 
Corn, bus.... 36,250 40,000 8,790 15,230 
Oats, bus.... 36,900 20,500 55,870 108,650 


RECORD OUTPUT AT TOLEDO 

The output by mills represented at To- 
ledo for the crop year ending June 28 
was a record one, being the largest for 
any similar period of time. That for 
the first half of the crop year, ending 
with Dec. 29, was 946,100 bbls, or 76 
per cent of capacity, for the second half 
809,400 bbls, or 68 per cent of capacity, 
a total for the year of 1,755,500 bbls, or 
72 per cent of capacity. 

This compares with calendar years as 
follows: 


Bbls Ple 
See 1,620,050 65 
0 re ree ys te 1,350,000 54 
rere reer 1,162,075 46 
SFT eer eee 929,930 37 
eer eee erie 1,558,560 62 


Prior to 1919, the year 1916 held the 
record, when 1,562,700 bbls, or 62% per 
cent of capacity, were produced. 


NOTES 

O. H. Raschke, director of sales, and 
R. W. Stoy, of the Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago, attended the meeting 
of Michigan millers at Grand Rapids, 
last week. ; 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, re- 
ceived a cargo of wheat, 114,000 bus, 
from Duluth last week, of which half 
was American and half Canadian. This 
boat was unloaded with the new elec- 
trical equipment in about 18 hours’ actual 
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working time, considerably faster than 
was done with the old machinery. 


Edgar H. Evans, president Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., in Toledo, 
July 18, for a meeting of the Central 
States Millers’ Association, called at 
this office. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, is on his way back from California. 
His brother, John Coup, of the Saginaw 
(Mich.) Milling Co., was in Toledo last 
week. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour demand from the Southeast 
showed improvement last week, under the 
influence of the advance in the wheat 
market. Buyers who had been awaiting 
new crop developments were beginning to 
come into the market, and there were 
some scattering sales of 1,000 to 3,000 
bbls, while there was fair activity in car 
lot orders for immediate shipment. With 
the market steadily advancing, buyers 
have been slow in taking hold, having 
anticipated a lower price for wheat, but 
this view has been dissipated by recent 
developments. 

Wheat is beginning to move, and it is 
expected that the prevailing prices will 
result in liberal offerings by farmers. 
No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted at $1.50 
@1.53 bu, Nashville. New and old wheat 
continue near the same level. 

Flour was unsettled, and prices not 
fully readjusted to the rapid advance 
of wheat at the close of the week. Prices, 
July 19, were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$7.65@8.10; standard or regular patent, 
$6.85@7.25; straight patent, $6.40@6.75; 
first clears, $4.75@5.25. 

Business was more brisk with rehan- 
dlers. Prices: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$8.25@9; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$7@7.75. 

Millfeed was in fair demand and firm. 
Prices: soft. winter wheat bran, 100-Ib 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $25@27; 
standard middlings or shorts, $25@27. 

Corn meal strong, but demand quiet. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per cwt, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $2.60@2.75; unbolted 
meal, $2.50@2.60. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sealy G19 ..cccece 131,520 53,789 40.9 
Previous week ... 159,020 76,164 47.8 
Tee GOS sicccyee 203,880 85,720 42.4 
Two years ago... 176,430 118,605 67.2 
Three years ago.. 189,180 127,089 67.1 


Joun Lerrer. 


PITTSBURGH 

Some improvement was noted in the 
volume of flour business handled here 
last week. Except for covering neces- 
sary requirements at prevailing quoted 
prices, there was not much activity on 
the part of large consumers. Most buy- 
ers were sitting tight and awaiting de- 
velopments. They realized, however, 
that they had missed their opportunity. 

Mills were holding their prices rigid, 
and there was no actual evidence of 
concessions being made, although there 
were rumors to this effect. There was 
no business of consequence in new hard 
wheat flour. There were offerings at 
$6@6.15 for 95 per cent the previous 
week, but these mills have advanced their 
prices to $6.25@6.50, with buyers show- 
ing little interest. 

Most mills are inclined to be cautious 
with regard to making new crop quota- 
tions. 

Rye flour took an upward trend, and 
there was a fair demand. 

Macaroni manufacturers are buying 
only for immediate needs and are not 
showing any disposition to stock up with 
semolina, which was quoted at 45c lb 
for No. 2. 

Flour quotations, July 19: spring 
wheat first patent $7.75@8.50, standard 
patent $7.25@7.75; hard winter stand- 
ard patent $6.40@6.75, short patent $6.85 
@7.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter $5.25@5.60, bulk; clears, $6.20@6.60; 
pure white rye $5.25@5.50, pure me- 
dium rye $4.25@4.60, pure dark rye H@ 
4.35, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed showed more activity, and 
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there was a fair demand with prices 
rather firm. Quotations, July 19: stand- 
ard middlings, $31@32; flour middlings, 
$35@37; spring wheat bran, $29@30; red 
dog, $39.50@41.50; linseed oil meal, 
$46.40; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent 
protein $52, 36 per cent protein $45; 
dairy feed, 22 per cent protein 43@45, 
16 per cent protein $34.90@36.90. 

Demand for corn and oats was brisk, 
and all offerings were eagerly taken. 
This had a tendency to stiffen prices 
perceptibly. There was a fair demand 
for yellow, granulated and white cream 
corn meal. Barley goods were quiet. 
Quotations, July 19: No. 2 yellow shelled 
corn, $1.26@1.28; No. 3 yellow, $1.25@ 
1.27; oats, No. 2 white, 66@67c; No. 3 
white, 6444@65 4c. 


NOTES 

G. G. Balch, Pittsburgh representative 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., is back 
from a visit to the mill at New Ulm, 
Minn. 

H. J. Wilhelm, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh branch offices of the Southwestern 
Milling Co. Inc., has returned from 
Kansas City, where he attended a meet- 
ing of branch managers. 

W. C. Smith, of the sales staff of the 
Pittsburgh office of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., has returned from a visit to the 
mill and general offices at Mankato, 
Minn. Three Pittsburgh bakers accom- 
panied him, August Bold, of the Bold 
Baking Co., Fred Grater, of Grater & 
Sons, and G. A. Wilde. 

C. C. Larus. 


NORFOLK 

The sharp advance in values last week 
had a stimulating effect on the trade. 
Although a great many dealers were 
skeptical of the permanency of the rise 
in prices, others took advantage of the 
situation to book quite liberally for Au- 
gust and September. Mills, generally, 
were holding firmer on deferred con- 
tracts and will insist on a carrying 
charge of %c a day on unexpired time. 
The looseness of long time contracts in 
the past has led the trade into a diffi- 
cult position, as many old customers ex- 
pect their contracts to be carried al- 
most indefinitely for their convenience. 
Spring wheat patents were quoted at 
$8.20@8.40, with advertised brands $8.75 
@9; Kansas patents, family grades $7.60 
@7.75, bakers grades $7.40@7.60; top 
winter patents $6.85@7.10, and standard 
patents $6.50@6.75. 

Feed held at about the price of the 
previous week, and was generally strong, 
in sympathy with corn and other grains. 
The trade reported business somewhat 
improved, and demand stronger. Strict- 
ly fancy winter wheat middlings were 
quoted at $33@34, standard middlings at 
$30.50@32, standard bran at $29.50@30, 
and red dog at $41@42. 


NOTES 


J. S. Vertner, southeastern sales rep- 
resentative Quaker City Flour Mills Co., 
Philadelphia, visited the trade here last 
week. 

The bakery operated in connection 
with Gilmer’s department store, which is 
closing out its business here, will be con- 
tinued under a new management, which 
has not been announced. 

JosepuH A. LeEsuie. 


ATLANTA 

Flour trade was somewhat irregular 
last week, due to the advance in grains 
and grain products generally. Flour 
was about $1 higher, and little booking 
was done before the rise. Buyers had 
been generally cautious, and did not 
take advantage of the low prices until 
too late. Stocks of flour were very good 
to moderate, and the advance did not 
inspire any forward buying. 

Wheat millfeeds were quoted higher, 
but trade continues dull. Stocks were 
generally small to moderate, and buyers 
not disposed to load up beyond their 
weekly needs, 

Cottonseed meal prices remained 
steady and unchanged, and the move- 
ment was light. The oil mills held the 
bulk of reserve stocks. 

Hulls were about gone. Hominy feed 
prices were higher, in keeping with the 
advance in corn, but trade in this feed 
was only moderate. 

Hay receipts were moderate to some- 


what better. The new crop timothy and 
mixed clovers and alfalfa were moving 
rather freely and prices were somewhat 
lower. Old crop hay held firm, while 
the new crop was lower. 

The growing crop in the state seemed 
generally very promising for cotton, 
corn and truck. Recent weather, how- 
ever, has been too wet for cotton. 

J. Hore TicNer. 


EVANSVILLE 


Lack of grain held some of the mills 
in this section in a state of semi-idleness 
last week. Only those having stocks of 
old wheat on hand were busy. As these 
stocks decreased, demand for new wheat 
became more insistent. The price of 
flour mounted with the advance in wheat. 
Very good demand was noted by those 
whose mills are in operation. Quota- 
tions, based Evansville, 98-lb cottons, 
carload lots: best patent, $7.60; first pat- 
ent, $7.10; straights, $6.60; Kansas, 
$8.25; clears in jutes, first $6, seconds 
$5@5.50. 

Millfeed continued in good demand. 
Quotations, 100-Ib sacks, carload lots: 
bran, $27 ton; mixed feed, $28; shorts, 
$30. 

W. W. Ross. 





AUSTRALIA 

MeELsourneE, Vicrorta, June 14.—Fur- 
ther useful rains have been experienced 
in the wheat belt in all the states, but 
much more is needed to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the farmers. Meanwhile 
seeding is being pushed vigorously, and 
has been practically completed in all of 
the states except Victoria, where the 
work is continued normally until late in 
July. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN VOLUNTARY POOL 


Farmers who placed their wheat in 
the South Australian voluntary pool 
were disappointed when the trustees of 
the pool recently anounced that, owing 
to the acute financial stringency now be- 
ing experienced throughout the common- 
wealth, the funds required to enable the 
second payment on the grain delivered 
last season to be made cannot be obtained 
from the banks at present. 

It is estimated that further payments 
on certificates will amount to not less 
than Is 4d bu, less transportation 
charges. For the 1922-23 season the divi- 
dends totaled 4s 8.85d or slightly less 
than 4d bu below the preceding season. 
Expenses amounted to 714d bu, and in- 
cluded all transport charges, which aver- 
aged 34d, so that the actual handling 
costs were 44d, including wharfage. 
Administration charges were less than 
Yd bu. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 

The Western Australian voluntary co- 
operative wheat pool has applied to the 
Commonwealth Bank for provision to 
enable a second advance to be made on 
the wheat placed in the pool last harvest. 
It is considered that the equity remain- 
ing to the farmers is about Is 6d bu, 
which, with the original advance of 3s, 
will represent a total of 4s 6d bu. From 
this will have to be deducted freight, 
etc., which should leave a general aver- 
age for the whole state of 4s 4d bu. 

The pool received 10,250,000 bus wheat 
out of a total of approximately 15,000,- 
000. Handling charges have been slight- 
ly lower than those of the previous sea- 
son, which amounted to 2.63d, with in- 
terest and exchange included. 


CORN POOL PROPOSAL REJECTED 
Recently in Queensland a ballot was 
taken on the question of forming a pool 
for corn other than that from Atherton, 
Chillagoe and Herberton, where a pool 
already exists. The result was 2,947 in 
favor of the pool and 3,095 against. 


VICTORIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Exports of wheat from Victoria dur- 
ing May more than doubled those of the 
preceding month, the totals having been 
1,533,551 and 702,545 ctls, respectively. 
During May of last year the quantity 
of wheat sent abroad was 470,326 ctls. 

Although 641,930 ctls were shipped to 
the United Kingdom, Italy, France and 
Egypt were also substantial purchasers, 
while New Zealand absorbed 236,361. 
Since the beginning of the year, Victoria 
has exported 6,542,160 ctls, or 10,903,601 
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bus, compared with 6,677,973 bus dur- 
ing the corresponding period of |ast 
year. In the first quarter, Japan was 
the destination of large quantities of 
Victorian grain, but nothing has heen 
shipped there since the end of March. 
Owing to extensive orders from Egypt, 
shipments. of flour from this state last 
month were very heavy, the total having 
been 489,832 ctls, against 304,951 for the 
immediately preceding month. Eyypt 
alone took 231,540 ctls, Great Britain 
67,878, South Africa 59,968, Mauritius 
27,998, and Ceylon 29,178. From Janu- 
ary to May, inclusive, the shipments of 
both wheat and flour were as follow-: 








rm —Centals 

To— Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom ...... 2,761,008 479,642 
- i660. 060s on 6% 1,184,777 . : 
Rr 230,687 529.536 
WOME METIS 26 0scscscs 242,018 214.665 
Java, etc. . 187 452 
BER cseces 274.196 
MD EGA aE aa 6 0h end ibe ace 
Other countries ........ 632,265 208.006 

TD ivacvicnnavereus 6,542,160 1,893.797 


Since the opening of the season, Eg. pt 
consistently has been the principal }) iy- 
er of flour, although South Africa, J va 
and Sumatra and Asiatic demands h ive 
assisted materially. Expressed in te ms 
of wheat, the shipments of grain nd 
flour for the first five months amou) ied 
to 15,448,714 bus, against 11,205,275 /or 
the like period of 1923. 


EXPORTS FROM STATES 


Shipments of wheat and flour f-om 
the different exporting states cont ive 
on a moderate scale. Last week the 
equivalent of 1,251,349 bus, comp: ed 
with 1,693,261 the previous week, pa-.ed 
over the wharves. 

Since the beginning of the shipp ng 
season, Dec. 1, wheat and flour expo ts 





(in bushels and short tons, respective y) 
have been as follows: 
WHEAT 
? 1921-22 1922-23 1923-_1 
South Aus.... 18,776,047 12,577,214 20,075, ‘12 
Victoria ..... 21,492,309 7,187,608 10,581, 16 
N. S. Wales.. 14,384,470 633,894 3,669,' 12 
W. AM .6.65 7,965,466 5,780,139 8,127,. 10 
Queensland 790,696 8 ce eee Paces 
Totals .... 63,408,888 26,178,855 42,452,° 0 
FLOUR 
1921-22 1922-23 1923-.4 
South Australia ..... 24,688 36,316 38,0°3 
i, eee 64,805 84,805 97,6 '4 
New South Wales.... 51,980 49,367 68,4°5 
Western Australia .. 30,558 32,544 35,616 


WOE si centsrees 172,031 203,032 239,7:8 

On the basis of 48 bus wheat to tlie 
ton of flour, the shipments oversea have 
aggregated 53,959,884 bus wheat, again-t 
35,924,391 for the corresponding term of 
last year. The total yield of wheat in 
Australia last season was 1927,049,8.3 
bus. Allowing 46,800 bus for seed and 
food requirements, the surplus availabe 
for export was 80,249,823 bus, of which 
26,289,939 remain to be shipped as grain 
or flour. 


FREIGHT DIFFICULTIES 


Again Victorian exporters are com 
plaining about the trouble which the 
experience in securing space for flour 
in steamers booked for Alexandria an‘! 
other Mediterranean ports. While the: 
frequently have been unable to obtai) 
space, Sydney shippers, at times, hav 
apparently been granted all they re 
quired. 

Unable to get satisfaction in Mel 
bourne, application for freight has bee: 
made through other channels to the hea: 
offices in Sydney of the over-sea ship 
ping companies. In this way some oi 
the Victorian exporters have managed 
to reserve tonnage, while their competi- 
tors in Melbourne, who negotiated with 
local agents, have been left unsatisfied. 

In several instances, it is stated, Syd- 
ney shippers have been able to book 
space for Melbourne loading, so that the 
Victorian trade has been cut into in 
more than one way. 

Cuartes J, Matruews. 





Reports from Russia via Riga, Latvia, 
give the total acreage under this year’s 
crops as being 83 per cent of that of 
1916. In that year 217,000,000 acres were 
sown, which puts this year’s total crop 
area at some 180,000,000 acres. It is ex- 
pected that from the area now being cul- 
tivated will come 60,000,000 to 63,000,000 
short tons of farm products, given an 
average growing season. 
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THE HOLES IN BREAD 
READ dates back at least to the 
B Stone Age, and leavened bread was 
known to the ancient Jews. There have 
been holes in the wheaten loaf, there- 
fore, for a good many centuries. Man 
appears to have been curious about 
them, and even in remote times no doubt 
ed himself over them. But it was 
only yesterday, as time is measured 
against the antiquity of the race, that 
the real cause and the enormous sig- 
nificance of the holes in bread became 
established to the complete satisfaction 
of modern science. 
The great period of bacteriology—the 
Pasteur—dates from that mo- 


puzz 


era of 

ment of discovery. It is an age of 
scien'ific romance. It is an amazing age. 
I. K. Russell, editor of Baking Tech- 
nolovy, has caught the romance of it, 


and he has put it into an entertaining, 
vivid narrative, easy for both baker and 
layman to understand. A review of this 
book appears elsewhere in these columns. 

An intimate knowledge of the facts 
governing the unimaginable hordes of 
animate entities composing the bacterial 
armies may not help the average baker 
to produce a better loaf of bread, though 
certainly, in this age, there is little argu- 
ment for the man who denies the value 
of applying science to industry. But 
from the consideration of sheer romantic 
interest alone there should be sufficient 
reason for a little delving, on the part 
of any baker, into the lore of his craft. 
There is, indeed, as Mr. Russell has in- 
dicated by the title of his book, a “Ro- 
mance of the Holes in Bread.” 


THE MACARONI INDUSTRY 

| T IS evident from reports of the en- 

and instructive convention 
of the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, which was held in 
Niagara Falls, Ont., early this month, 
that the paste manufacturing industry in 
America is alive, not only to its great 
possibilities, but to the necessity for 
mecting its problems with the proper 
intelligent con- 


thusiastic 


organization and with 
certed effort. 

As was pointed out by convention 
speakers, the industry is confronted with 
a need for wider markets, and at the 
same time with the necessity for meet- 
ing in the domestic field a threatened re- 
newal of competition from foreign manu- 
facturers. 

The need for more ample markets re- 
sults, not alone from natural business 
ambition, but from the large manufac- 
turing capacity that developed under 
war-time demand, when foreign supplies 
were cut off. In this country the indus- 
try is young, its growth having taken 
Place since 1900, and at a rate more 
rapid than the per capita consumption. 
Larger home markets, therefore, are ex- 
ceedingly desirable. To attain them, the 
national association has entertained for 
some time a project for co-operative ad- 
vertising on a large scale. As upon a 
previous occasion, the plan failed of 
adoption at the recent convention, owing 
to an apparent unwillingness on the part 
of the smaller manufacturers to partici- 
pate, although it had strong support 


from the interests that would have had 
to bear the greater portion of the ex- 
pense. This decision cannot be looked 
upon as other than unfortunate. 

The means devised for meeting for- 
eign competition have consisted chiefly, 
to date, of a determined campaign for 
a tariff increase. But, as was pointed 
out forcefully by convention speakers, 
this alone will not suffice. There must be 
an improvement in quality, both to com- 
pete with the excellent character of for- 
eign pastes and to stimulate the domes- 
tic palate. 

From the manufacturing standpoint 
the macaroni maker is doing his utmost, 
but he is handicapped by the quality of 
the raw product that is available. The 
United States grows far more durum 
wheat than is required for domestic use, 
but much of it is unfortunately below 
the necessary standard for good semo- 
lina. For this reason the macaroni man- 
ufacturer is to a large extent at the 
mercy of the wheat farmer. Less durum 
and better durum is a policy that ob- 
viously would suit not only the paste 
maker but every one else in this country 
who is concerned with agricultural wel- 
fare. 


THE LAW AND THE P-R-O-F-I-T-S 
i HIS address at the sixteenth annual 

convention of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
rs’ Association, Fred C. Haller put into 
a somewhat striking phrase the policies 
that had actuated the association under 
his presidency. The administration, he 
said, “went on the theory that the best 
gospel we could preach for the salvation 
of the industry and the eradication of 
business sins was that of the Golden 
Rule, namely: ‘Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’ This is the sum total of the law 
and the prophets, and you can spell it 
P-r-o-f-i-t-s, because profit will be what 
it results in when consistently adhered 
to and given a chance to operate.” 

The spirit of mutual helpfulness is evi- 
dently leavening the baking industry; so 
is the yeast of fairness. Mr. Haller’s 
text illuminates this process. And as a 
matter of fact, there are few bakery 
conventions of the present day that do 
not illustrate as well as preach the co- 
operative idea. 

“Co-operation” is a word that has been 
worn threadbare by convention speakers. 
It is as handy as “propaganda” was in 
war time. The word has been used so 
often as to seem in danger of losing its 
vitality, perhaps even its meaning. Co- 
operation has been called for upon all 
occasions. Convention addresses have 
resounded with its friendly syllables. 

But it appears that there was sub- 
stance as well as sound beneath all this 
oratory. Co-operation is more and more 
of a fact in the baking industry, less of 
a rhetorical flourish. No better illus- 
tration is needed, perhaps, than the ex- 
istence of the American Institute of 
Baking, but there are other significant 
attestations. There was a time when the 
average baker disliked a call from a 
competitor as much as he mistrusted a 
colored gentleman’s visit to his hencoop. 
He had secrets to guard, and feared to 


lose them. Today practically his only 
secret is his recipe for energy and in- 
telligence. Most of the rest he shares 
with the industry. He has learned that 
what he contributes to the general good 
comes back many fold. 

This is a topic that naturally suggests 
the value of the forthcoming convention 
of the American Bakers’ Association at 
Atlantic City. The change in the in- 
dustry will be manifest there in more 
than one respect, but particularly in the 
promised exhibit of wheat foods adver- 
tising. 

Bakers have contributed generously to 
this exhibit. It is an example of sharing 
recipes for success. It marks the decline 
of the old day of jealous selfishness that 
ruled not only the baking industry but 
all other industries as well. The exhibit 
alone, because of its promised merit and 
what it signifies, should make the At- 
lantic City convention well worth while. 


A POLITE HOLDUP 

BAD habit that has grown up with- 

in recent years among the smaller 
associations of bakers seems, fortunate- 
ly, to be on the wane. At least it is 
charitable to hope and believe that it is 
gradually being shaken off. Reference is 
to the habit of panhandling among allied 
tradesmen for convention entertainment 
funds. 

Evidence has recently come to light, 
however, of a particularly flagrant ex- 
ample of this practice. Some of the 
victims have been heard to utter sar- 
castic complaint of the polite holdup that 
made them the donors of a fund with 
which to finance the entertainment of a 
bakers’ association in one of the southern 
states. A leaflet published by the con- 
vention officers, apparently for distribu- 
tion at the meeting, lists the generous 
millers, bakery supply men and bakers’ 
machinery manufacturers, “who made the 
entertainment of the convention pos- 
sible.’ Two score of them are recom- 
mended to members of thq association as 
“your friends.” 

There is, of course, nothing dishonor- 
able in this procedure. It is an old cus- 
tom, and rests upon established prece- 
dent. But, fortunately, it is “going out,” 
together with other antiquated customs 
in connection with industrial conventions. 
No doubt, if the matter had been given 
thought by those responsible for the levy 
upon allied tradesmen, there would have 
been a decision to abandon it. 

The entertainment fund idea probably 
began as a voluntary affair. As a purely 
spontaneous manifestation of generosity 
it was all right, but it was subject to 
the abuses that have finally b .ught it 
into disrepute. Not only have the allied 
tradesmen themselves reached a state of 
rebellious irritation through frequent and 
often brazen requests for donations that 
amounted practically to a tax upon pros- 
pective business, but the larger bakers’ 
associations have come to look upon the 
practice as a bit of bad taste which they 
have made haste to abandon. Consider- 
ing it in this light, the smaller associa- 
tions may be expected speedily to fol- 
low suit. 


IMPENDING BREAD LEGISLA- 
TION 
| ey ISLATIVE proposals concerning 
the manufacture and sale of bread 
no doubt will be numerous during the 
next year or two. In fact, it is an- 
nounced from Washington that the Brand 
bill, which aims particularly at short 
weight through the imposition of fixed 
standards, will be taken under considera- 
reconvening 
The bill was 
House com- 


tion immediately 
of Congress in December. 
reported favorably by the 


upon the 


mittee on agriculture on the concluding 
day of the 
Chairman Haugen, of the committee 


last session. 


on agriculture, said in reporting the bill 
that several changes had been made in 
it to conform to the decision of the Sx 
preme Court in the case of the N: 


bread law, which was found uace:.«l te 
tional. The provision of the Neby.< 
law regarding maximum weights, the 


court held, 
chasers, and it subjected bakers and sell- 


was no protection to pur- 


ers of bread “to restrictions which are 


essentially unreasonable and arbitrary, 
and therefore repugnant to the Four- 
teenth Amendment.” 


In his report Chairman Haugen said 
that the bill, as finally approved by the 
committee, had the sanction of the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Department 
of Agriculture and the Ohio Association 
of the Baking Industry, “besides a large 
number of other organizations national 
and state in character.” He added that 
three fourths of the bakers of the United 
States had concluded that standard 
weight laws secured for them fair com- 
petition and for the public fair treat- 
ment. 

Some striking arguments in favor of 
the Brand bill’s enactment into law are 
set forth in the committee’s report, a 
résumé of which appears elsewhere in 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
The somewhat sensational statement is 
made that there annual loss of 
$100,000,000 to consumers owing to short 
weight bread sold in the United States. 
This assertion, as well as others in the 
report, may be subject to challenge. In 
any case both the bill and the arguments 
of its proponents call for intimate study 
on the part of bakers and their organized 


is an 


representatives. 

If the bill, as stated by the committee, 
has been so amended as to meet the ob- 
jections of the Supreme Court, it has 
already leaped one of the principal hur- 
dles on the way toward enactment into 
law. That the highest tribunal in the 
country should already have passed upon 
the salient provisions of the measure may 
be accepted as a strong influence in its 
favor when it comes before Congress. 
There is still time, however, for regis- 
tration of any legitimate objections that 
may be urged against the bill by bakers. 
Fair warning has been given, and the 
cards are all upon the table. If the 
Brand bill, when it goes on the statute 
books, is not all that the bakers of the 
country think it should be, both in the 
interests of themselves and their patrons, 
they need complain of no lack of oppor- 
tunity for making their views known. 
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POTOMAC STATES BAKERS HOLD 
MEETING AT VIRGINIA BEACH 





‘‘Pleasure Before Business’”’ Is Arrangement at Ninth Annual Convention—G. 
O. Garber Elected President—Entertainment Features Include Award- 
ing of Numerous Prizes—Dr. Barnard Delivers Address 


Pleasure before business was the rule 
followed by the Potomac States bakers, 
their wives, families and allied trades 
friends, who gathered for the ninth an- 
nual convention of their association at 
Virginia Beach, Va., June 23-26. 

The largest single arrival of delegates 
and visitors reached Norfolk on _ the 
steamer City of Atlanta, of the Chesa- 
peake Steamship Co., from Baltimore. 

A band dressed like bakers gave a 
program of music at the dock. Special 
cars of the Virginia Railway & Power 
Co. then took the party to the Union 
Station, whence an electric train on the 
Norfolk Southern moved it to Virginia 
Beach. 

Together with bakers and their kin- 
folk from North Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia and other points who motored 
in or came by train, the party by boat 
from Baltimore swelled the convention 
attendance to approximately 1,000. 

Most of the officers and members of 
the executive committee arrived on the 
steamer from Baltimore, Monday morn- 
ing. President L. A. Schillinger and a 
large delegation arrived Sunday morning, 
and went over convention plans with local 
committeemen, 

H. J. Bowen, general passenger agent 
Chesapeake Steamship Co., and C. W. 
Saulsburg, purchasing agent, personally 
conducted the bakers’ party on the trip, 
while convention details were arranged 
by Secretary Woolridge. 

“After calling the first business session 
to order on Tuesday morning and the 
singing of “America,” with George E. 
Muhly, of Baltimore, at the piano, and 
Stanley G. Erdman, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., leading the singing, and 
the invocation by Rev. Dr. Buckles, the 
bakers were officially welcomed by Mayor 
Drinkwater. Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, 
Md., vice president of the association, 
responded, stating that the bakers felt 
that their choice of Virginia Beach for 
this year’s meeting had proved a happy 
one. 

The best year in the history of the as- 
sociation was the conclusion drawn by 
President Schillinger in his annual re- 
port. Not only was there an increase of 
approximately 300 in its membership, but 
in a general way the bakery business in 
territory covered by the association was 
good. 

All progressive members of the asso- 
ciation and all wide-awake bakers in the 
Potomac states region, President Schil- 
linger said, enjoyed substantial business 
growth in the measure that they adapted 
themselves to conditions, meeting require- 
ments of their trade, and giving the best 
possible service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with the values they presented. 

Through the agency of the association’s 
bureaus more economical management of 
the plants of association members had 
been brought about and a greater meas- 
ure of prosperity enjoyed. Throughout 
Mr. Schillinger’s address ran a tone of 
optimism, and that he struck a popular 
chord was evident from the applause 
with which his talk was received. 

J. J. Mattern, Richmond, Va., made 
a motion that the officers of the asso- 
ciation be instructed to place Mr. Schil- 
linger’s name officially before the proper 
authorities as a candidate for the next 
president of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Secretary Woolridge reported 253 new 
members the past year, which gave a 
total of 628, of which 389 are active and 
239 associate. Twelve months ago the 
association had but 176 active members 
and 199 associate. The salary of the 
secretary was fixed at $1,500 annually. 

Both the president’s and secretary's 
addresses were ordered printed and sent 
to every member, to give them time to 
study in detail the work carried on by 
these officials. 

Financial progress of the association 
was set forth in the report of the treas- 
urer, J. W. Stohiman, Washington, and 
various phases of the association’s activi- 


ties in welding together the bakers of 
six states for better service in the in- 
terests of their patrons were presented 
in the committee reports. 

The executive committee had its in- 
itial session at the Casino on Monday 
evening. Much of the routine work 
was handled by this committee, its 
findings in matters affecting association 
policies being placed before the conven- 
tion for ratification. 

R. K. Stritzinger, president American 
Bakers’ Association, brought best wishes 
from that body. L. E. Rogers, Atlanta, 
Ga., representing the Southern Bakers’ 
Association, congratulated the organiza- 
tion on the fine showing made at its con- 
vention, and especially on the code of 
ethics laid before the delegates. J. B. 
Everidge, Columbus, Ga.,_ treasurer 
Southern Bakers’ Association, and others, 
also brought greetings. They all urged 
the adoption of a definite code of ethics, 
and stressed the value of organization 
and the necessity for mutual good will 
as outlined in the report of the execu- 
tive committee. 


G. O. Garber, Frederick, Md.,_ re- 
ceived the nomination for president. 
Others nominated were L. E. Storck, 


Parkersburg, W. Va., vice president; J. 
H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary; J. W. Stohlman, Washington, D. 
C., treasurer. Executive committee: F. 
H. Steinle, Wilmington, Del; Anton Ha- 
gel, Baltimore; R. K. Cook, Washington, 
D. C; G. E. Nolde, Richmond, Va; H. 
O. Miller, Charlotte, N. C; J. W. Lloyd, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 

The first speaker, Wednesday morning, 
was Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, who 
outlined the institute’s efforts to be of 
real and constructive service to the bak- 
ers. He dwelt upon matters for increas- 
ing the sale of bread and on its use as 
a breakfast food in the form of toast. 
He said that feeding experiments con- 
ducted with animals prove that a one- 
food diet, whether spinach, meat, butter, 
bread, milk, potatoes or cheese, will not 
sustain life. 

R. K. Stritzinger, president American 
Bakers’ Association, gave a short outline 
of the good things, both intellectual and 
social, that are awaiting the bakers and 
their friends at Atlantic City during the 
week of Sept. 21, also telling of the need 
of closer co-operation among bakers. At 
the conclusion of his talk, he signed up 
11 new members, while several others 
promised to come in later. This makes 
50 members of this association belonging 
to the national organization. 

Harry D. Tipton, who now heads the 
Southern Baking Co., next addressed the 
meeting in a most graceful manner. 

C. M. Yager, editor Modern Miller, 
Chicago, dwelt upon bakery mergers and 
their effect on buying, selling and manu- 
facturing. The 360 chain store corpora- 
tions, one group of which sells flour and 
bread, have had important commercial 
effects that were set forth, and milling 
conditions and the future of grain ex- 
changes were outlined. 

L. J. Schumaker, president American 
Cone & Pretzel Co., Philadelphia, and a 
past president of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association, brought greetings from 
Keystone State bakers and also a chal- 
lenge to Potomac states bakers. He sug- 
gested that a friendly contest be inaugu- 
rated between the two bodies to see which 
could gather in the most new members 
between the dates of their conventions 
this year and next. The challenge was 
accepted, and some tall hustling may be 
expected. Mr. Schumaker then delivered 
a timely address on salesmanship, com- 
paring the crude methods of the past 
with the complicated forms of the pres- 
ent. 

The constitution, bylaws and code of 
ethics prepared by the president and 
secretary and recommended by the exec- 
utive committee were adopted as a whole. 
According to the new constitution the 


annual dues are advanced from $5 to 
$10 per member. 

The officers nominated the day before 
were elected by acclamation, and installed 
by A. H. Nolde, Richmond, Va., past 
president. 

Upon receiving the past president’s 
medal, Mr. Schillinger thanked the bak- 
ers for the co-operation they had given 
him during the past year, and the honor 
they had conferred by presenting him 
with this token of their affection. 

Charlotte, N. C., was unanimously 
chosen for the 1925 meeting place. 


ENTERTAIN MENT 


Liberal entertainment was provided 
for the visitors. There were golf tourna- 
ments for both men and women, swim- 
ming contests, tennis tournaments, and 
a masquerade ball. On Tuesday after- 
noon the ladies were entertained at tea 
and cards at the Princess Anne Country 
Club, while the younger folks enjoyed 
a beach party. A baseball game between 
the bakers and allied tradesmen on 
Thursday morning was won by the latter. 

C. S. Sharpe, of the Hubbard Oven & 
Mfg. Co., arranged a pinochle tourna- 
ment in which he offered a handsome 
traveling bag to the winner. The prize 
was awarded to R. H. Huether, a baker, 
from Baltimore. 


PRIZES 


Mrs. Walter F. Davis, Roanoke, Va., 
who won the bathing beauty revue con- 
test, was awarded a traveling bag by 
The Fleischmann Co. 

Walter F. Davis, Roanoke, took home 
the silk umbrella offered by the Standard 
Oven Co. for the most unique costume in 
the mask ball. 

C. A. Miller, W. H. Marshall and R. 
FE. Hayes, of the Norfolk agency of The 
Fleischmann Co., combined in a team 
and won the silver loving cup offered by 
President Schillinger for most new mem- 
bers obtained. 

W. D. Phillips, Salisbury, Md., who 
captured the national tennis honors at 
French Lick Springs, Ind., last Septem- 
ber, carried home the championship for 
the Potomac states and was given a re- 
frigerator basket by the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co. 

In the golf tournament G. W. Wheeler, 
New York, had low net score for the 
allied trades, and was presented with a 
silver cup by the Joe Lowe Co. while 
WwW Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
captured the honors for the bakers and 
was given a silver cigarette humidor by 
the Kotten Machine Co. 

Mrs. J. B. Rosenbaum, Cleveland, 
Ohio, won first prize in the ladies’ bridge 
contest and was awarded a traveling 
bridge set by the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
while Mrs. J. M. Tawes, Crisfield, Md., 
took second prize and received a dozen 
packs of playing cards from the same 
company. 

In the ladies’ 500 contest Miss Mary 
Walters, Baltimore, took home the ther- 
mos bottle offered by Clifton & Sanborne, 
Mrs. J. B. Leo, Parkersburg, W. Va., re- 
ceiving a compact from the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association as second 
prize. 

Pitch among the bakers’ ladies is al- 
ways an interesting and lively game. The 
Fibre Board Container Co. gave Mrs. J. 
P. Huether, Baltimore, a gold pencil 
for her reward. 

In the mask ball Miss Mary Walters, 
Baltimore, had the most handsome cos- 
tume and was given $10 by the associa- 
tion, while Mrs. J. M. Tawes, Crisfield, 
Md., received a beaded bag from the 
Standard Oven Co. for second prize. 

Miss Christina Vogtman, Baltimore, 
had the most unique costume for ladies, 
and Floyd West, Norfolk, the most at- 
tractive for men. Each was awarded $5 
by the Midland Flour Milling Co. 

Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., re- 
ceived a gold pen and pencil set from 
the Fibre Board Container Co. for hav- 
ing the most comic costume. 

In the drawing contest, W. F. Davis, 
Roanoke, Va., received a thermos jug 
from Jaburg Bros. C. E. Meade, Balti- 
more, was given a barrel of salt by the 
Worcester Salt Co. J. M. Tawes, Cris- 
field, Md., received a case of flavoring 
extracts from the International Co., and 
F. L. Burger, Norfolk, was awarded a 
half case of honey cream by Ad Seidel 
& Sons. M. M. Brown, Marion, Va., took 
home the last prize, and was handed a 
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case of baking powder by Ad Seide! & 
Sons. 


NOTES 


Fred Steinle, hee san in Del., was 
placed on the executive rd. 

J. T. Dorsey, of the Quality Bakers of 
America, mixed freely with the crowd 

John J. Strett, Cumberland, spent a 
few busy days around the ocean front. 

L. E. Storck, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
was the only baker present from that 
city. 

Albert Spellsburg and Frank Wilson, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., were in the front 
row. 

F. L. Burger, manager Connecticut Pie 
Co. at Norfolk, came to meet his miny 
friends. 

W. H. Woodell and T. E. Douglas rep- 
resented the Campbell Baking Co., K«n- 
sas City. 

J. J. Mattern, F. H. Frazier and W. 
J. Morris, Jr., acted as judges at the 
mask ball. 

The Procter & Gamble Co. had M. R. 
Wingfield, C. Y. Dick and A. H. Myers 
on the job. 

H. W. Flournoy, of the Sunlite Alumi- 
num Co., Milwaukee, remembered all \\ ith 
“Tindeco” boxes. 

F. G. Stroehmann, Wheeling, W. \a., 
a past president, attended for the first 
time in five years. 

Bakers from Baltimore included H. 
R. Thomas, W. H. Koester, Duane Lice 
and Charles Schmidt. 

Milt Carlough, of The Fleischminn 
Co., kept open house day and night at 
the Spottswood Arms. 

W. W. Pritcheet, of the A. & P. Bik- 
ery, Petersburg, Va., represented the 
nine shops of that city. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
represented by C. R. Troutner, R. 5. 
Tuttle and J. E. McGee. 

Fifty-seven mill men registered, which 
made a mill representative for every cir 
lot bakery buyer present. 

P. A. Grill, Baltimore, attorney for 
the Maryland Bakers’ Association, speut 
the week at Virginia Beach. 

Norfolk bakers taking an active pat 
were W. J. Andrews, W. J. Reuz, L. !. 
Duncan, and Garland Hobbs. 

The Fibre Board Container Co., Ric)i- 
mond, Va. had a force distributing 
cigars, matches and ash trays. 

West Virginia sent Charles Grotten- 
dick, of Fairmont, Emil Fauth, of 
Wheeling, and Ralph Mark, of Shinnston. 

R. K. Cook, Washington, D. C., ai- 
tending his first Potomac states conven- 
tion, was put on the executive committe. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Co. was re})- 
resented by C. H. Culbertson, S. R. Mill- 
er, C. T. Bramblett and J. W. White- 
hurst. 

The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers were 
represented by H. P. Powell, G. H. Mur 
ray, Charles Fink, A. T. Kaer and H 
L. Wooley. 

Malt representatives were C. W 
Behrends, Philadelphia (Pa.) Malt Co: 
J. G. Mahla and J. R. Dickey, P. Ballan 
tine & Sons. 

The Bay State Milling Co., through it- 
representative, J. N. McCosh, placed 0: 
each chair in the hall a book filled witl: 
old-time songs. 

C. S. Sharp, of the Hubbard Oven & 
Mfg. Co., joined the boat party out o! 
Baltimore, but could only stay one da) 
at the convention. 


Harry D. Tipton, president Southern 
Baking Co., and Fred H. Frazier, vice 
president General Baking Co., were up 
late and out early. 


Oil and compound men were D. W. 
Cass, D. W. Cass Co., Thomas Aspcgren 
and H. A. Brandt, Portsmouth (Va.) 
Cotton Oil Refining Co. 


W. H. Adams, of the Sta-Kleen Bak- 
ery, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., reported un- 
der construction a cakeshop, equipped 
with modern machinery. 


Lawrence Lathrop, representing An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., furnished Budweiser 
and ginger ale on the boat trip from 
Baltimore to Norfolk and return. 

J. E. Everidge, Columbus, Ga., treas- 
urer Southern Bakers’ Association, went 
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on to Lynchburg, Va., where his son, R. 
M. Everidge, conducts a bakery. 

L. E. Rogers, secretary American 
Bakeries Co. Atlanta, Ga., motored up 
with his family, and continued his jour- 
ney to New York and Atlantic City. 

This was the first convention in years 
when all past presidents were present. 
It was also the first convention when the 
entire executive board was represented. 

Oven men present were A. F. Hartzell, 
Standard Oven Co; A. T. Smith, George 
F. Smith Oven Co; I. J. White, Petersen 
Oven Co; Joseph Emly, Duhrkop Oven 
Ce. 

Malt representatives taking an active 
yart were George P. Reuter and G. A. 
Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co., who provided 
plenty of fun making toys for the mask 
ball. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. was rep- 
resented by C. C. Schluter, secretary, 
R. P. Murray and J. R. Joriss, who re- 
membered their many friends with leather 
wallets. 

A. H. Trost, Lonaconing, John Ort, 
Midland, J. M. Tawes, Crisfield, Ernest 
Wilson, Cumberland, and C. Phillips, 
Cam)ridge, were Maryland bakers at- 
tending. 

T. A. Joynes, Potomac states repre- 
sentative for the Lexington (Neb.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., returned home from a 
trip to the mill in time to take in the 
big show. 

Pan men seen along the beach were 
H. S. Hess, Edward Katzinger Co; J. 
D. Shoptaugh, Lockwood Mfg. Co; A. 
J. Will and J. S. Leddon, August 
Maag Co. 

August H, Nolde, Richmond, had with 
him his sons, Arthur and Rudolph, while 
his brother, George F., had with him his 
son, George F., Jr., and their nephew, 
Henry Nolde, Jr. 

Martinsburg, W. Va., was the only 
city in the territory that turned out 100 
per cent. Its contingent consisted of W. 
R. Caskey, J. W. Lloyd and S. J. Esser, 
who had with them their wives. 

J. O. Ream, baker, Berlin, Pa., with 
Mrs. Ream, visited the convention. They 
had with them Mr. and Mrs. James P. 
McCabe. Mr. McCabe is cashier of the 
Philson National Bank, Berlin. 

J. J. Dorsey, of The Fleischmann Co., 
retired, who for a number of years had 
charge of the Norfolk agency and other 
Potomac states territory, was given an 
ovation when he entered the hall. 

E. J. Grandpre, of the Reciprocal Ex- 
change, was the only insurance repre- 
sentative present, while E. J. Hopkins, 
of the McCormick Co., had the field to 
himself in the bakery engineering game. 

J. H. Blanton, formerly of Cincinnati, 
is now located at Richmond, Va., with 
offices in the Mutual Building, and rep- 
resents the Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, 
Kansas, in Virginia, Maryland and North 
Carolina. 

Among representatives of the Pillsbu 
Flour Mills Co. were E. J. Price, S. 
Erdman, C. W. Thompson, J. C. Daniel, 
E. R. Taliaferro, M. H. Matschke, E. 
B. Mattern, F. M. Ritchie, H. B. Taylor 
and T. E. Rea. 


North Carolina sent H. O. Miller, Char- 
lotte; M. J. Paschall, Durham; F. M. 
Deane, Goldsboro; Robert Spaugh and 
F. H. Rawls, Winston-Salem; Charles 
Wendlinger, Wilmington; B. Streb, Sr., 
and B. Streb, Jr., Raleigh. 


W. C. Douglas, of the Midland Mill- 
ing Co., remembered his golf playing 
friends with a neat booklet entitled “Ten 
Points in Playing Golf.” He had with 
him E. F, Schulz, Virginia and North 
Carolina representative of the mill. 

_ Those attending from the allied trades 
included W. Dulson, Corn Refining Prod- 
ucts Co; W. J. Glatzel, J. B. Ford Co; 
J. W. Dietrich, Liberty Yeast Co; C. W. 
Cofield, Southern Draft Regulator Co; 
E. H. Pendleton, Worcester Salt Co. 
_Box men and wax paper representa- 
tives were Royal Gilbert, Ideal Corru- 
gated Box Co; Joseph Bambrick, New- 
ark (N. J.) Parchment Paper and Paraf- 
fine Co; L. P. Chancey, Guilford Foldin 
Box Co; W. J. Ehorst, Nashua Gumme 
and Coated Paper Co. 

Flour jobbers and brokers registering: 
lewis Blaustein, Atlantic Flour Mills 
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Where American Bakers Will Gather in September 


“Atlantic City Calls” is the slogan 
adopted by the publicity committee for 
the twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the American Bakers’ Association, to be 
held the week of Sept. 22. Various com- 
mittees are at work, and everything is 
moving smoothly. Considerable interest 
is being evinced in the convention, and 
the prospects are for a record breaking 
attendance. 

A splendid program covering both 
business sessions and entertainment is 
promised. Special committees are look- 
ing after the interests of the ladies who 


will accompany their husbands to the 
convention. Monday will be golf day, 
Tuesday ladies’ lunch day, bowling in the 
afternoon and a minstrel show in the 
evening. Wednesday, water carnival and 
bathing beauty parade, with a pier party 
in the evening. Thursday, baseball day, 
with a dinner in the evening. Friday 
and Saturday will be “go as you please.” 

The business sessions will be held in 
the forenoons only. Sessions will be 
opened and closed promptly, and the 
work planned will be carried through as 
per schedule. 








Corporation; Paul Sanborne, Clifton & 
Sanborne; R. E. McCosh, R. E. McCosh 
& Co; G. F. Miller, Miller Bros; J. B. 
Rosenbaum, J. B. Rosenbaum Co; A. C. 
Sturtevant, Jesse C. Stewart Co; Frisby 
F. Thomas, Baltimore. 

Machinery men attending included J. 
C. Caley, Baker-Perkins Co; J. H. Bast, 
J. H. Bast & Co; G. T. Starner, Peerless 
Bread Machine Co; R. E. Clapp, C. W. 
Eichelberger and P. D. Hendrickson, 
Read Machinery Co; F. S. Houshour and 
C. H. Johnson, Thomson Machine Co. 

Prominent Virginia bakers present: W. 
C. Michael, Roanoke; Emil Ludwig, New- 
port News; J. C. Skelton, Hopewell; C. 
R. Creitzer, Portsmouth; C. C. Meredith, 
Fredericksburg; M. M. Brown, Marion; 
J. A. Singer, Staunton; C. W. Rubel, 
Roanoke; A. B. Chewning and T. J. 
Rolland, Lynchburg. 

Prominent retail bakers present from 
Baltimore: Charles Vogtmann, W. C. 
Zinn, C. Formhals, F. S. Maranto, George 
Berger, George Boellner, Oscar Fleisch- 
mann, Rudolph Habicht, Anton Hagel, 
J. P. Huether, K. O. Kretzschmer, C. W. 
Reinhardt, John Ruehl, Max Reschke, 
Louis Schneider and A. H. Schlag. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. had the 
largest force present, and remembered 
the men with pocket bill holders and the 
ladies with playing cards. The repre- 
sentatives included Colonel Ashby Miller, 
F. R. Eaton, D. H. Crock, W. Behymer, 
W. J. Morris, Jr., C. H. Edmondston, R. 
B. Carson, R. L. Carter, E. P. Taylor, 
R. T. Hambelton and U. S. Pribble. 


Among those taking part in the golf 
tournament wete Charles Schmidt, H. D. 
Tipton, W. D. Phillips, F. S. Bamford, 
J. D. Shoptaugh, W. C. Douglas, F. J. 
Loftus, G. W. Phillips, Milt Carlough, 
G. P. Reuther, J. E. Boothe, W. R. 
Caskey, E. C. Baum, P. F. Sanborne, R. 
K. Stritzinger, J. F. Kearney, W. J. Mor- 
ris, Jr., D. R. Rice and G. W. Wheeler. 

Supply house representatives: E. C. 
Baum and R. T. Hicks, Joe Lowe Co; S. 
D. Hope, Jr., International Co; J. S. St. 
Martin and S. . Baragiola, Jaburg 
Bros; Fred M. Cabell and R. J. H. 
Moesta, Cabell Co; M. B. Maier, Myers 
& Hicks Co; W. E. Weber, Henry H. 


Ottens Mfg. Co; W. A. Dickson, Ad 
Seidel & Sons; J. Zschunke, Zschunke 
Bros. 

The Fleischmann Co. had the largest 
force of representatives attending. In 
the party were H. R. Newcomb, vice 
president; W. D. Phillips, manager Dia- 
malt department; F. J. Loftus, southern 
district manager; Fred Spencer, J. F. 
Kearney, Floyd West, Milt Carlough, W. 
A. Neisser, F. R. Young, C. A. Miller, 
D. G. Lytel, R. E. Hayes, W. H. Mar- 
shall, J. E. Boothe, J. S. Gardner, and 
C P. Oliver, manager Arkady depart- 
ment. 

Mill representatives present: J. W. 
Messick, Crete (Neb.) Mills; T. K. Wit- 
wer, Duluth-Superior Milling Co; W. W. 
Swift, Empire Milling Co; Kenneth 
Cherry, Eagle Roller Mill Co; S. M. 
Briggs, Hubbard Milling Co; H. L. Pas- 
kell, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co; J. B. Leo, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc; W. R. Meech, Lyon & Greenleaf Co; 
F. N. Burral, Wichita Flour Mills Co; 
B. Williams and G. Middaugh, Quaker 
Oats Co. 

J. H. Woorripce. 





BAKERY ENGINEERS WILL MEET 

Cuicaco, Iru.—The Society of Bakery 
Engineers, which was organized in 
March, will have meetings of its own at 
the Atlantic City convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association in Sep- 
tember. This society has over 150 mem- 
bers, all of whom are engaged in solving 
problems of production for bakeries all 
over the country. The executive com- 
mittee consists of Richard Wahl, chair- 
man, Minneapolis, E. O’Connell, Wash- 
ington, D. C., William E. Doty, Los An- 
geles, G. C. Thomas, Minneapolis, and 
J. B. Weil, Cincinnati. 

At a special meeting of this com- 
mittee it was decided that the principal 
topic for discussion at the convention 
will be ways and means to arrange bak- 
ing machinery in the most advantageous 
manner. This may consume two or three 
days, and will embrace every machine in 
a bakery. One session will be given to 
ovens, and another to proofers, round- 
ers and molders. There will be no set 
speeches, but members are expected to 
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take part in the discussion, so that 
there can be a general exchange of ideas. 
S. O. WERNER. 





ILLINOIS BAKERY NOTES 

B. H. Covert has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Belvidere. 

Peter’s Bakery, Rock Island, has in- 
stalled considerable new equipment. 

G. W. Seidel has reopened his bakery 
at 910 Chicago Avenue, Evanston. 

The Nafziger Bakery, Decatur, is 
building a plant at North Morgan and 
East Sangamon streets. 

Keith Bros., Mattoon, have bought the 
steam bakery from F. Messmer, and have 
consolidated it with their other one. 

C. M. Shutt is now part owner of the 
bakery at Lincoln, IIl., which is being 
operated as the Shutt & Scudder Bakery. 

Mama’s Snow White Bakery, Geneseo, 
has been purchased by J.-A. Kolb and 
R. Haines, who will operate as Us Bak- 
ery. 

Thomas E. King, comptroller Living- 
ston Baking Co., Chicago, recently suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of his 
wife. 

F, E. Newman, a baker at 2128 East 
Seventy-first Street, Chicago, has in- 
stalled a double baking chamber Middle- 
by-Marshall oven. 

Schwefer’s Bakery, 939 Center Street, 
Chicago, one of the best equipped and 
most sanitary shops in this city, has in- 
stalled a third Middleby-Marshall oven. 

The W. F. Peters Bakery, Moline, was 
recently opened after being thoroughly 
remodeled and equipped. Several thou- 
sand people inspected the plant and wit- 
nessed the making of Bamby bread. 

The Healtheries Natural Food Co.,, 
Chicago, which has operated two stores 
here for several years, has opened a shop 
at 335 West Madison Street, where the 
baking for the three stores will be done. 

The Innovation Daytime Bakeries, C. 
H. Meyering, proprietor, which opened 
the beautiful retail bakery at 1135 Ar- 
gyle Street, Chicago, in May, last, has 
established another retail store at 301 
Howard Avenue, in the Rogers Park 
district. 

J. Vogt, owner of the Washington 
Park Bakery, an old-established retail 
concern of Chicago, will open stores at 
6719 Stony Island Avenue, Seventy-first 
Street and Jeffrey, 2526 East Seventy- 
fifth Street, and Seventy-first Street and 
Oglesby. -He will be assisted by his son, 
who will be in charge of production. 

S. O. Werner. 





MACARONI NOTES 


The San Antonio (Texas) Macaroni 
Factory will hereafter be known as the 
Lion Brand Macaroni Products Co. G. 
H. Byrnes is president. 

C. H. Burlinghame, former vice presi- 
dent Mason Warner Co., Chicago, has 
resigned to become general sales man- 
ager for the Foulds Milling Co., Chicago. 
He succeeds C. H. Foulds, president, 
with general offices in New York. 

For the third time in five years the 
plant of the Cassinelli Macaroni Co., 
414 Grand Street, Hoboken, N. J., was 
visited by a disastrous fire. The upper 
stories were gutted and the flour and 
finished products damaged by water. 

A macaroni factory is being started 
at Fredonia, N. Y., by Anthony Ware 
and Joseph Leone, who will operate as 
Ware & Son Co. The factory was for- 
merly operated by T. R. Liberty and 
later by A. Gioia & Co. The plant will 
have a capacity of 35 bbls per day and 
is being fitted up by Cevasco, Cavagnaro 
& Ambrette, Inc., of Brooklyn. The 
drying apparatus is being installed by 
the Barozzi Drying Machine Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. 

Since its entry into the macaroni man- 
ufacturing business the Armour Grain 
Co., Chicago, has included its macaroni 
products in a general division known as 
the cereal department. G. E. Marcy, 
president, advises that its macaroni busi- 
ness will hereafter be conducted by the 
Mapl-Flake Mills, Inc., with general of- 
fices at 208 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. This is a subsidiary of the Armour 
Grain Co., all its stock being owned by 
that company, and its officers are the 
same as those of the Armour Grain Co. 
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GROWTH OF AMERICAN MACARONI 
INDUSTRY SHOWN AT CONVENTION 





Niagara Falls Meeting Brings National Association Closer on Subjects of 
Mutual Interest—Smaller Manufacturers Still Reluctant to 
Undertake Co-operative Advertising Campaign 


Burrato, N. Y.—One of the fastest 
growing and most promising industries 
in the United States today is the maca- 
roni manufacturing business, was as- 
serted at the twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers’ Association, held in the Clifton 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont., July 8-10. 

Practically all of the larger manufac- 
turers had delegates at the convention, 
while the flour mills producing grades 
used by the macaroni industry were well 
represented. 

While there are matters on which the 
association is divided, the opinion was 
expressed by officers that the convention 


accomplished considerable in bringing 
diverse interests toward a common 
ground. The suggestion that the indus- 


try embark on a co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign again was defeated. There 
was an apparent unwillingness by small- 
er manufacturers to participate in this 
movement, although it had strong sup- 
port from the interests which would 
have had to bear the brunt of expenses. 
One pleasing sign was the evident will- 
ingness of individual manufacturers to 
advertise. 

The convention was opened with an 
address of welcome by the association’s 


oldest former president, William A. 
Tharinger, of Milwaukee. 
Henry Mueller, head of the C. F. 


Mueller Co., Jersey City, president of 
the association, read his report, which 
received much applause. “No one has 
the gift to foretell the future, but most 
of us are in some measure able to an- 
ticipate what might take place in the 
future when reviewing experiences of the 
past,” Mr. Mueller said. 

“I see problems confronting the maca- 
roni trade which will make those of the 
past look like ant hills, and the only 
way we will be able to fortify ourselves 
to meet them will be through co-opera- 
tion. 

“Our plant facilities were greatly in- 
creased during the war period. The 
larger production was absorbed readily 
by the consuming public, because a very 
small amount of macaroni was_ being 
shipped to this country. However, pres- 
ent indications are that France and 
Italy soon will be exporting to our shores 
in larger volume and at lower prices.” 

Mr. Mueller said that before the in- 
dustry could hope to increase consump- 
tion the product of its factories must be 
of the very highest quality. Attractive 
displays and pleasing presentation of 
macaroni goods must be given serious 
thought. Cleanliness of factories and 
wholesomeness of ingredients used in the 
manufacture of alimentary products 
must be given conspicuous publicity. 

Spaghetti, he said, was the fastest 
growing product of the Mueller factory, 
both in popularity and consumption. 
Some years ago the output of spaghetti 
was less than half that of macaroni, but 
last year it was slightly greater than 
macaroni. 

Mr. Mueller considered the work of 
the association in its efforts to have the 
tariff on imported macaroni products in- 
creased from 2c to 3c one of the most 
important tasks before the association. 
Its support of the tariff drive was the 
salvation of the macaroni industry, he 
declared. He considered the campaign 
of the association to encourage the im- 
provement of American durum wheat 
another important task. This year’s crop 
of durum was a bumper one, he said, 
but because of inferior grades the quan- 
tity of amber durum grown was small. 

“Unless this country can raise wheat 
equal in quality and strength to that 
grown in foreign countries,” Mr. Mueller 
‘said, “we shall find it hard to meet for- 
eign competition. Let our slogan be ‘We 
want the finest grade of wheat that can 
be grown.” 

The report of the treasurer, Fred 
Becker, of Cleveland, showed the asso- 
ciation to be practically out of debt, with 
a substantial amount of money on hand. 


M. J. Donna, secretary, and editor of 
the Macaroni Journal, read a very com- 
prehensive report of the association’s 
activities for the past year. It has ac- 
complished all that its pioneers had in- 
tended, he said. Its progress has been 
tangible, in that the standing of the or- 
ganization as representative of one of 
the important food producing industries 
of the country is in the highest rank, and 
it has progressed in a less visible form 
through co-operation in the past year. 

Mentioning the proposed co-operative 
advertising campaign, Mr. Donna said 
that much was accomplished for the 
trade even through the small way in 
which it was tried out, when publicity 
was bought in some of the country’s 
leading papers and recipes were broad- 
casted. He said that American manu- 
facturers are being hit hard by the 
heavy imports of alimentary paste prod- 
ucts, as prices on the imported products 
are demoralizing the markets for home 
goods. 

Mr. Donna made a strong plea for 
clean competition and better co-opera- 
tion. A great deal of educational work 
among farmers and elevator men is re- 
quired as a first step toward a campaign 
for better durum, he said. One of the 
principal things desired by the macaroni 
manufacturers is a better grade of semo- 
lina, and with an educational campaign 
along the lines of how to improve the 
durum crops, to begin this winter, a 
great deal will be accomplished by next 
harvest. He advocated elaboration on 
the association’s former plan of offer- 
ing prize cups for the best durum, and 
make the campaign nationwide. 

B. R. Jacobs, technical adviser for 
the association in Washington, who has 
been working on the proposed increased 
tariff, spoke chiefly on this detail. He 
gave a summarized report of the work 
done, and said the problem is now in 
the hands of the board of review, and 
will get a hearing within the next 10 
weeks. 

Mr. Jacobs has been making an inves- 
tigation of labels used in the industry 
in this country, and offers free advice 
thereon to the trade, which saves indi- 
vidual firms an investigation. He told 
of one firm which had labeled highly 
colored bologna style macaroni as 
noodles. This matter was taken up with 
the firm and the label was corrected to 
read “bologna style macaroni.” In spite 
of the fact that the label was changed, 
this product is placed on the dealers’ 
shelves and sold to the consumer as 
noodles. 

To correct this deception, the De- 
partment of Agriculture contemplates 
passing a law that will compel manufac- 
turers to label such products “imitation 
noodles” or “imitation macaroni.” Mr. 
Jacobs considered the color evil one of 
the greatest perils the trade has to face, 
and suggested immediate steps be taken 
by the association to make an investi- 
gation of what can be done in _ this 
matter. 

James T. Williams, of the Creamette 
Co., Minneapolis, reporting for the 
millers’ co-operation committee, said 
that no industry has ever had better co- 
operation than the macaroni manufac- 
turers have had from durum millers. 
The Washburn-Crosby company had 
done much to educate the consuming 
public along the lines of the advantages 
of using macaroni products. When 
durum wheat was first introduced to 
this country the manufacture of maca- 
roni was not taken into consideration, 
Mr. Williams asserted. Because of this 
fact, the color of the wheat was not 
given serious thought until recent years. 

J. A. Clark, agronomist for the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
gave a very interesting and detailed ad- 
dress on “Improving the Quality of 
American Grown Durum Wheat.” Col- 
or and food value of the different grades 
of durum and red wheats were ex- 
plained in detail, and the protein value 





and rust resistant qualities of each 
grade thoroughly outlined. It was re- 
vealed by Mr. Clark that poor qualities 
of durum wheat are most highly rust re- 
sistant, while high quality hard spring 
red wheat is more susceptible. To get 
the desired results, the two grades should 
be crossed, he asserted. High protein 
wheat usually gives poor color, and the 
best colored wheat is generally lacking 
in protein value. 

The remainder of Tuesday afternoon 
was devoted to recreation, including a 
trip over the famous Gorge Route, a vis- 
it to the Shredded Wheat plant, and out- 
door sports. 

Tuesday evening’s session was an open 
forum for macaroni manufacturers only, 
and discussions were held on the fol- 
lowing subjects: “My Best Advertising 
Stunt the Past Season,” “How I Landed 
My Biggest Order the Past Year,” 
“Errors I Find in Macaroni Manufac- 
ture,” “Improper Business Practices I 
have Recently Seen,” and “Should Color- 
ing be Eliminated, and How?” 

“Live and Let Live,” was the topic of 
an address by H. F. Thunhorst, secre- 
tary American Specialty Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, at Wednesday morn- 
ing’s session. He declared that the only 
way to be successful in any kind of 
business was to work in co-operation 
with your competitor. 

“One of the oldest and most successful 
business firms I know of worked on a 
limited basis of volume and never cut 
prices,” he said. “If it could net get its 
price, it did not want the business. 
Stand on your own volume; do not be 
continually striving to expand in order 
to get ahead of your competitor. This 
kind of business cannot live very long.” 

S. A. Linnekin, vice president Bab- 
son Institute, very strongly advocated 
the co-operative advertising campaign. 

Charles Wesley Dunn, New York, at- 
torney for the association, gave a help- 
ful address on “Fair Competition at 
Home and Abroad.” The problem of 
what he termed “the color evil” was 
gone into thoroughly. 

“When does the use of artificial color 
become illegal?” he asked. “That is a 
question that is hard to answer. Unless 
you eliminate color entirely, I do not see 
how you can overcome this evil. Unless 
there is a law against the use of arti- 
ficial color in alimentary pastes, I do 
not see how you can meet the problem. 
The food and drugs act has been unsuc- 
cessful in combating this evil.” 

He went into the use of the word 
“free,” as used in advertising, and pro- 
moting sales. He expressed himself as 
personally opposed to “free deals,” and 
said that such practices were unfair. 
There would be a horrible state of af- 
fairs, he declared, if all manufacturers 
were subsidizing their dealers. Although 
it is within the law to make presenta- 
tions to an employee with the knowledge 
of the dealer, promiscuous practices of 
this kind would be very demoralizing. 
This kind of business is only tolerated 
because it has become a habit, Mr. Dunn 
asserted. He suggested the association 
go on record as against commercializing 
prizes. 

Wednesday afternoon’s session was 
given over to durum millers. Since the 
most important topics which might or- 
dinarily interest macaroni men had been 
covered, there was little left to be said, 
with the exception of a discourse on 
prices. A. J. Fischer, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was spokes- 
man for the millers. 

“The price of the new crop is some- 
thing that evervpody here will find they 
cannot get at this time,” Mr. Fischer 
said. “It is impossible to quote new 
crop flour, due to the fact that supply 
and demand absolutely govern the price, 
despite the fact that some manufactur- 
ers seem to think that millers have some- 
thing to do with it. It is not the supply 
of wheat, because there is much more 
than enough durum wheat grown to take 
care of United States macaroni manu- 
facturers. 

“In 1922 there were 78,000,000 bus, in 
1923 48,000,000, and all that is needed is 
between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000, in- 
cluding seed and carry-over. The ex- 
port market is what governs the price, 
as it takes the bulk of the crop. Up to 
1923 we would find that 65 to 70 per 
cent of the wheat was fit for good semo- 
lina. Last year a fungus growth at- 
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tacked it, and made 15 to 20 per cent 
unfit for good semolina. 

“This year the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates 40,000,000 bus; a year 
ago it estimated 45,000,000. Conditions 


this year have been favorable, however, | 


and the wheat plant has a very vigor- 
ous stand, and if present weather pre- 
vails for two or three weeks the durum 
crop will be harvested without this dam- 
aging fungus growth. If hot winds, and 
one or two other conditions develop in 
the meantime, all this good will come to 
naught, and rust may develop in the in- 
tervening period. New crop prices can- 
not be made until after Sept. 1; when 
made previous to that time, they are 
given on a guess and the miller is being 
forced to gamble. 

“The mills have been trying to get the 
government to change the grades of 
durum so they will be favorable to the 
farmer who will take pains to get good 
seed wheat. Heretofore he has not had 
the co-operation of elevator men, and his 
efforts have been futile. If your asso 
ciation will back the millers in their ef- 
forts to improve durum crops, it vill 
soon realize what it is to get the lest 
grade semolina.” 

A one act tragedy farce, entitled “I'he 
Shooting of Dan McGrew,” gave a lizht 
touch to what had heretofore bee: a 
very heavy program. Martin Luther of 
the Minneapolis Milling Co., was ad- 
mittedly responsible for the play, wi ich 
was produced with great “pains” |). a 
hand picked troupe of millers. It ‘vas 
said to have been the first time the ) lay 
had been staged, and will probably be 
the last. 

Dr. J. A. Le Clere, of the United 
States Department of Commerce, wi. a 
very interesting speaker Wednesday : ft- 
ernoon. He declared that in the Uni'ed 
States the macaroni industry did ‘vot 
assume any commercial importance util 
1900. In 1910 the output was over 2(:/),- 
000,000 Ibs, and the imports, amounting 
to nearly 120,000,000 Ibs, made a jer 
capita consumption in the United Staies 
of about 3.5 lbs, Of the amount con- 
sumed then, 63 per cent was made at 
home. By 1914 the number of factories 
was 373 and the output 250,000,000 |)s, 
making a per capita consumption of :}.9 
lbs. Of this, 66 per cent was produced 
in this country. As a result of the wir, 
imports were practically cut off. Tak- 
ing advantage of the situation, thie 
American manufacturers increased thie 
number of factories, so that by 1920 
there were about 450 establishments, 
with an estimated output of 450,000,000 
Ibs. That year the imports amounted 
to only 1,000,000 Ibs. The total con- 
sumption had increased to 4.1 Ibs per 
capita, 99 per cent of which was pro- 
duced in America. 

Last year, Dr. Le Clere said, imports 
were 3,500,000 Ibs. Thus, since the end 
of hostilities, the product has not been 
imported to any appreciable extent, com- 
pared with pre-war figures. Of the pre- 
war imports, 95 per cent were Italian. 
Last year 77 per cent of the impor's 
were Italian, 15 per cent from the Orient 
and 5 per cent from France. In 19’3 
there were five mataroni factories in 
Canada, having an annual output of 1!.- 
500,000 Ibs. Canadian consumption, av- 
cording to the report, is a third le-s 
than our own. 

Italy, it was said, is the most impor- 
tant of the macaroni exporting cou: - 
tries, supplying 87 per cent of the 16-2.- 
900,000 Ibs which entered the wor!.! 
trade during the pre-war period. 1: 
1922 about 55 per cent of the 60,000,0(' 
lbs macaroni shipped by important e> 
porting countries was from Italy, 4 
per cent from France and 9 per cen 
from the United States. France has de 
veloped a successful market in her pos 
sessions, the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
and Germany. Spain ships to Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, the Philippines and Mexico, 
and her own possessions. Italy is the 
only real competitor the American ship- 
per of macaroni has, Dr. Le Clerc de- 
clared. 

The banquet and dance on Wednesda) 
evening formed the principal social even‘ 
of the convention. A chicken dinner wa: 
served in the banquet hall of the Clif 
ton Hotel to convention members anc 
invited guests. President Mueller acted 
as toastmaster, and following the dinner 
introduced the speaker of the evening. 
Representative S. Wallace Dempsey. 
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For the second time during the con- 
vention, the program swerved from the 
serious, when Ellis Baum, of New York, 
took the floor. 

The nominating committee announced 
the choice of all former officers to serve 
for the coming 12 months, and_ they 
were unanimously re-elected. The board 
of directors is composed of John V. 
Canepa, chairman, succeeding James ‘T. 
Williams, resigned, William T, Tharin- 
ger, Tharinger Macaroni Co., Milwau- 
kee, and A, C. Krumm, of A. C. Krumm 
& Sons Macaroni Co., Philadelphia. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing 
regret of the association at the death of 
Frank W. Foulds, head of the Foulds 
Macaroni Co., New York, and James . 
\ndrews,: former durum wheat miller, 
Minneapolis. ; 

\ legislative and vigilance committee 
was appointed by the president, with 
A. C. Krumm, Jr., John V. Canepa, C. 
B. Schmidt, Leon Tuagne and F. A. 
Ghighone as members. 

The time and place for the 1925 con- 
vention were not decided upon, being 
left to the board of directors. 

\. S. Bennett, business analyst and 
sales counselor, New York City, gave a 
short address at the closing session, 
pointing out the advantages of a co 
operative advertising campaign. 

‘The secretary was directed to send a 

televram of condolence to President and 
Mr. Coolidge with respect to the death 
of their son. 
‘This year’s convention was the largest 
attended the association has ever had. 
The increased membership, and the un- 
ususlly interesting program, together 
wit!) the ideal location for the convention, 
were all factors lending to its attractive- 
ness and believed to have been responsible 
for the large attendance. The Clifton 
Hotel, overlooking the falls, is most 
beautifully situated, yet conveniently lo- 
cated for the largest manufacturers be- 
tween Minneapolis and New York, and 
convenient to Pennsylvania representa- 
tives. 


P. D. FAHNEsTOCK. 





BAKERY ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY 

(. J. Patterson, director of the de- 
partment of research and analysis, Unit- 
ed Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, and 
chairman of the publicity committee of 
the American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, will have the papers read at the 
first meeting of this organization, held 
March last, printed, after which they 
will be distributed to members of the 
society. 

Secretary Marx reports that the mem- 
bership is now around 200. The society 
is anxious to have members use its facili- 
ties for the exchange of ideas, and if in 
need of information they are requested 
to write the secretary, V. E. Marx, 1135 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 

This society has arranged, through the 
courtesy of J. H. Shollenberger, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., to have two publications of that 
office mailed to all members of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers. 

S. O. Werner. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE NOTES 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey has returned from 
a six weeks’ tour of the Pacific, North- 
west and California. 

\ new addition to the institute staff 
is Miss Louise Rein, who is serving as 
- assistant to Miss R. E. Pridadt in the 
ibrary. 

The next class of the American Insti- 
tute School of Baking has already re- 
ceived 27 applications, and there are only 
nine vacancies left for the course, which 
Starts Sept. 2. 

James Schneider, of the January, 1924, 
class, is back at Muhl, Interlaken, Switz- 
erland. He recently called on Charles H. 
Fuller, of the September, 1923, class, who 
is connected with J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., 
I.ondon, and also attended the Interna- 
tional Bakery Exposition at Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

Harold C. Pearce, of the September, 
1923, class, purchased an old business 
at Oelwein, Iowa, and reports that during 
the first month he almost doubled the re- 
ceipts. He had no baking experience 
before he went to the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, and is a strong booster 
for his alma mater. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Students of the class of the American 
Institute School of Baking on July 15 
visited the packing plant of Swift & Co., 
and were entertained at a luncheon as 
guests of this company. They also vis- 
ited the plants of the Ward Baking Co., 
‘$659 South La Salle Street, and the 
Schulze Baking Co., 40 East Garfield 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

The management committee of the 
American Bakers’ Association met at the 
institute on July 15. On this committee 
are R. K. Stritzinger, M. Lee Marshall 
and L. F. Bolser. Secretary Barnard 
was also present. One of the main mat- 
ters discussed and acted upon was the 
program for the forthcoming convention 
of the association. John W. Burns, presi- 
dent Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, and Walter Rautenstrauch, vice 
president and general manager Liberty 
Yeast Corporation, were present by invi- 
tation. 

S. O. Werner. 





CALGARY BAKERS APPROVE 
GUELPH TRAINING SCHOOL 


Toronto, Ont.—At a meeting of bak- 
ers in Calgary, Alta., a resolution ap- 
proving the idea of a training school at 
Guelph, Ont., for Canadian bakers was 
passed. This school is to be built and 
equipped by the bakers of Canada and 
maintained by the Ontario government. 
The idea is taking splendidly. H. E. 
Trent, secretary of the Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada, is the 
father of the idea, and he, with the help 
of H. E. Gignac, president, is placing 
the claims of the school before every sec- 
tion of the Canadian trade. 

NOTES 

The Fleischmann Yeast Co, is extend- 
ing its plant at Calgary, Alta., by add- 
ing a $5,000 addition to its building. 
This will increase the staff, and other- 
wise improve the service in that part of 
the world. 


The candy makers of some of the 
eastern Canadian centers complain of 
the competition of what they call back 
kitchen manufacturers. They claim there 
are hundreds of these in every city. 


None of those who operate such places 
pretend to comply with the laws of sani- 
tation or cleanliness, neither do they pay 
the sales tax on their products. 

A candy dealer in Halifax, N. S., is 
specializing in service to children, and 
his showcases display a wonderful line 
of goods that appeal to them. Penny 
packages are the rule, and the shop has 
achieved a wonderful success. 

June was a great month for Canadian 
bakers in the sale of wedding cakes. In- 
different general business conditions do 
not seem to dampen the enthusiasm of 
those who are about to be married. They 
go ahead regardless of what the finan- 
cially wise may think of business condi- 
tions. As a result, they succeeded in 
making last June a record month for 
wedding cakes in Canada. 

The Whitaker Baking Co., Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ont., of which H. E. Gignac, 
president of the Canadian Bread and 
Cake Bakers’ Association, is president, 
has this year established its own.summer 
camp for employees. A cottage has been 
provided on the shores of Lake Erie 
where they take turns in spending a sum- 
mer vacation. Each man and his family 
have the use of this for their regular 
summer outing. A. H. Battey. 





BAKERS’ VIEWS DIFFER AS 
TO CONDITIONS IN TRADE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Wholesale and 
retail bakers in Washington differ in 
their current views of business. One 
says that we are going through a period 
of mild readjustment but the 1924 bread 
consumption is not likely to decline 
sharply. Another says that unless there 
are adverse political developments the 
outlook for the bread business for the 
balance of 1924 is at least normal. A 
third says that there is no panic possible 
and no severe depression to be expected 
in the baking business, that good profits 
will be shown by men who realize that 
readjustment is ahead. A fourth re- 
marks that for the balance of 1924 the 
bread business will show a slow decline. 
Another claims that there will be oppor- 
tunities for those who can produce at 
low cost and who have ready money. 

J. H. Woorrtpce. 








BAKERY NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


OHIO 


The MacFarland Bakery, Cambridge, 
is erecting an addition, 33x65. 

The McFarland Bakery, Cambridge, 
Ohio, is building an addition, 33x65. 

C. R. Heck, Versailles, has sold his 
bakery to W. E. Brush, of Detroit, 
Mich. 

The French Bakery, Akron, Ohio, has 
been incorporated by Henry and Eliza 
E. Eisinger. 

E. C. Baker and C. A. Helper have 
acquired the New System Bakery, 
Woodsfield, from D. O. Watson. 

The Norwood (Ohio) Quality Baking 
Co. has been incorporated by Fred C. 
Rehse, D. E. Bradley and Harry Cohan. 

At a meeting of the creditors of Ro- 
man Verdin, proprietor Model Bakery, 
Hamilton, Ohio, Robert J. Shank, was 
elected trustee. 

KENTUCKY 

M. Kirsch, formerly in the baking 
business at Newport, has bought the 
bakery of Frank Kraemer, Bellevue. 

C. F. Pfeffer, retail baker, Louisville, 
has installed a 14%-bbl Day “D” style 
self-contained dough mixer and a Day 
all-steel flour sifting outfit. 


INDIANA 

C. J. Cain, Marion, has added a Day 
loaf dough molder. 

Harry Broadlick, Kokomo, has added 
a 12-lb Day molder. 

J. H. Hubert, Milltown. has installed 
a Day dough mixer. 

H. E. Russell, Vincennes, has added a 
1-bbl Day dough mixer. 

J. G. Timba, La Porte, has installed 
a two-pocket Day divider. 

Mike Ronzone, Elkhart, has ordered 
a Day Gem four-speed cake mixer. 

The Jeffersonville (Ind.) Baking Co. 
has started work on a brick addition. 

A. Block, Mishawaka, has installed a 
Day four-speed heavy duty cake mixer. 


Stametz Bros., Elkhart, have added a 
Day all-steel flour sifting outfit and a 
Day vertical steam boiler. 

The Model Bakery, which specializes 
in sweet goods at Indianapolis, is now 
using a Day gas fired doughnut cooker. 

William Tay, Wabash, has added a 
Day all-steel flour sifting outfit with 
scale, water tempering and weighing out- 
fit. 

W. E. Hisey, formerly manager of 
the’ Busse Baking Co., South Bend, is 
now operating a bakery of his own at 
Sullivan. 

The Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
has bought the plant and business of the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Baking Co., and is 
operating it as the Superior Baking Co. 

Anton Kotolinski, a former baker at 
South Bend, has re-entered the business 
and installed a 144-bbl Day dough mixer 
and a Day four-speed egg beater and 
cake mixer. 


MICHIGAN 


Frank Polanski, Detroit, has installed 
a No. 4 Day dough mixer. 

Joseph Lord, West Branch, has in- 
stalled a 1-bbl Day dough mixer. 

The Gordon-Pagel Co., Detroit, has 
added a 314-bbl Day self-contained 
dough mixer. 

Jacob Braak, Spring Lake, has re- 
placed his dough mixer with a 14%-bbl 
Day machine. 

Ground has been broken in Detroit by 
the Tri-State Baking Co. for a new 
plant, to contain eight ovens. 

The C. H. Sonneveldt Baking Co., 
Grand Rapids, has added a Day three- 
speed Queen City cookie machine. 

Frank Zochowski has built a retail 
bakery in Detroit and installed a Day 
Gem four-speed heavy duty cake mixer. 

The Tri-State Baking Co. has in- 
stalled a number of 10-foot Day steel 
dough troughs in their Michigan plants. 

The annual picnic of the employees of 
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the Detroit branch of the Grennan Bak- 
eries, Inc., was held at the Grennan polo 
farm near Detroit. 

William Keenan, former manager De- 
troit branch of the Schulze Baking Co., 
has started a bakery in Detroit, install- 
ing a Day gluten developing dough 
mixer. 

The H. A. Smith Stores, Port Huron, 
are installing a 2%4-bbl Day dough mixer, 
a Day all-steel flour sifting outfit, and 
a Day water tempering and measuring 
outfit. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The LeGault Bakery, Brockton, Mass., 
has added another oven, 

The Continental Bakery, 
Mass., has added another oven. 

James Gentles, Inc., is the name of a 
new baking company at Boston. 

The Nashua (N. H.) Baking Co. has 
installed a high-speed dough mixer. 

The Puritan Lunch Bakery, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has added another oven. 

D. P. Callahan has been appointed in- 
spector of bakeries for Webster, Mass. 

The Supreme Cake Co. has opened at 
146 West Eighth Street, South Boston, 
Mass. 

The Bergeron Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated at Beverly, Mass., to take 
over the bakery business of Jackson & 
Tortat. 

Vernon Annis has bought the equip- 
ment and business of the Lincoln 
(Maine) Baking Co. 

The Massachusetts Baking Co., with 
headquarters at Springfield, Mass., has 
bought the 10-oven plant of the Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Boston. 

The Lampron Bakery Co., Springfield, 
Mass., has been organized, with $150,000 
capital stock, by J. E. Lampron, W. H. 
McCarthy and E. M. Burke. Mr. Lam- 
pron was formerly with the Dolly Madi- 
son Baking Co., Springfield. 


Milford, 


SOUTHERN STATES 

B. S. Cheek, Pulaski, Tenn., has _in- 
stalled some new machinery. 

Baird’s Bakery, Fort Worth, ‘Texas, 
is erecting an addition, 50x140. 

The Murfreesboro (Tenn.) Baking Co, 
has installed a Middleby oven. 

M. E. Scott, Lexington, Tenn., has ac- 
quired the building housing his bakery. 

The Hutchings Baking Co., Greenville, 
S. C., is installing additional machinery. 

The Schepps Bakery Co., Dallas, 
Texas, is spending $45,000 in enlarging 
its bakery. 

The Gainesville (Texas) Bakery Co. 
and the Dietz Bakery, Gainesville, have 
installed additional machinery. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
bakery of the Wizard Bakery Co., Look- 
out, W. Va; loss $15,000, with $11,000 
insurance. 

The National Biscuit Co. has under 
construction at Greenville, S, C., a brick 
building 60x132. 

The Baggenstoss Bakery, Tracy City, 
Tenn., is erecting a building, and will 
add a Middleby heavy duty oven. 

The Piedmont Baking Co. has been 
organized at Statesville, N. C., by A. J. 
Salley and R. L. Flannagin, with $100,- 
000 capital stock. 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation has 
opened a branch office at 808 West Bay 
Street, Jacksonville, Fla. under the 
management of M. K. Bowen. 

The Seybold Baking Co., Miami, Fla., 
will expend about $100,000 in the in- 
stallation of new machinery and the 
erection of an additional building. 

W. I. McDonald, formerly in the erect- 
ing department of the Baker-Perkins 
Co., has taken over the sale work for 
the southern territory, succeeding V. 
Jacobson. 

The installation of additional equip- 
ment for cake making has been completed 
by the Maywood Bakery, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. It recently erected a $65,000 brick 
building, doubling its floor space and 
its capacity. 

A perpetual scholarship to the Tallulah 
Falls Industrial School, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been presented by Mr. and Mrs. F. 
O. Stone, of the Stone Baking Co., that 
city, in honor of their daughter, Miss 
Donna Stone, and her maternal grand- 
mother. The scholarship gift was $2,000, 
and the institution holding it is owned 
and maintained by the Georgia Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

J. H. Woorrince. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AND IRELAND 


HILE our millers are grumbling 
W about their profits and excessive 

competition, bakers watch with 
special interest the annual meetings of 
the milling companies that are public, 
and which must publish some sort of a 
balance sheet. The firm selling the pro- 
prietary meal called Hovis, which is a 
mixture of white flour and prepared 
wheat germ, has just published some de- 
tails of its business. The main points 
are that it has added something like 
£17,000 to the reserve fund, and has 
paid a dividend on the ordinary shares 
of 10 per cent. 

The firm, besides its proprietary arti- 
cle, makes white flour, on which, the 
chairman of the company complains, the 
profits are unsatisfactory, but it builds 
and sells trade vehicles, paper bags, ac- 
count forms, and quite a number of 
other side lines, and on these seems to 
have done well. The year’s success was 
attributed to advertising the wonderful 
health giving merits of its product. 


THE IRISH WAY 

At the annual bakery exhibition in 
London there is a corner occupied by the 
Irish Association of Master Bakers, 
where it welcomes most heartily all 
friends, and conducts bread competi- 
tions. There is no sign of a divided Ire- 
land there. In connection with the 
English and Scottish section of the ex- 
hibition, there is maintained a sort of 
vested right in the judgeship; once a 
judge always a judge, is a sort of rule, 
and if any one, through not being se- 
lected, is put off for a year, he feels 
hurt, neglected, or it may be very angry. 

The Irish have always been more 
broadminded in this matter, and have 
made changes in their judges the rule 
rather than the exception. For the com- 
ing show they have set aside all the old 
judges, and have appointed six new ones, 
with one exception all young men. These 
young men in all cases are in active 
charge of the family businesses, and, in 
addition, have all passed through courses 
of technical training. 

The Irish and Scottish judges have 
always been the most expert at the an- 
nual exhibition, and never had any diffi- 
culty, as English judges have, in dis- 
tinguishing between “faked” loaves, and 
those rightly called “commercial.” The 
young Irishmen are well equipped to 
sustain the old character. 


BETTER THAN MILLING 

The baking and catering firm of Lyons 
& Co., which is also a large tea and cof- 
fee merchant, seems to keep soaring to 
higher planes of prosperity each year. 
The balance sheet, just published, shows 
this year’s profits to be over £665,000. 
Out of this the ordinary shareholders are 
to receive a 25 per cent dividend, and 
£111,000 are to be carried to reserve, 
which now stands at £850,000. 

This is now. by far the largest catering 
concern in Great Britain, if not in the 
world. It is the firm with the Wem- 
bley Exhibition in hand, and, although 
there is grumbling about the insufficiency 
of the service, about the high prices and 
other defects, including a number of 
cases of ptomaine poisoning by pork 
pies, these things, which would destroy 
the business of some firms, hardly affect 
this one. By ubiquitous and persistent 
advertising it has seemingly made a sort 
of standard for itself, which the public 
accepts without question. 

A NEW WAY 

The Irish Free State is evidently not 
bound by conventions, and has made 
some interesting economic experiments. 
The latest to be tried is one to stop 
profiteering. Other governments, espe- 
cially during the war, tried the plan of 
fixing prices, with only partial success. 
The new plan to be tried is to encourage 
by loans, to societies of consumers, mu- 
nicipalities, etc., the distribution of 
goods at a low rate. 

Loans will only be given in return for 
a promise that the recipient will sell at 
a price below that charged by existing 
traders. Under such a scheme, if it ever 
comes to fruition, it is safe to say that 


bread will early be used for an experi- 
ment, for the Irish people, like others, 
are always grumbling about the price 
of bread. 

SCOTSMEN FORGATHER 


The Scottish Association of Master 
Bakers has just had its annual confer- 
ence at Ayr. Beyond the reading of 
reports of committees, in which there 
were no thrills, there was practically no 
business done, so there was time and 
energy enough among the members for 
social enjoyment. Drives, dances, din- 
ners, bowls and other games were en- 
tered into with becoming enthusiasm. 

One interesting function of the occa- 
sion was the entertainment of three 
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members, who had all attained to the 
age of 80 years, and are still going 
strong. These were W. H. Blair, of 
Mauchline, John Brown, of Kilmarnock, 
and W. Galbraith, of Ayr. They are all 
practical bakers, and have done well in 
business. Mr. Brown was president of 
the Scottish association a few years ago. 
Mr. Blair has not held office, but is a 
“pawkie” gentleman who has quietly 
minded his own business and is fresh 
at 80. 

Mr. Galbraith had the distinction, be- 
fore setting up as a master baker in 
Ayr, of being one of the leading fore- 
men in one of the largest Glasgow bak- 
eries, at a time when such a position was 
really distinguished. The leading men 
were then seldom called foremen, but 
“chargers,” and every day’s work for 
them was something in the nature of 
a battle engagement: against time, 
against material, and against men. The 
pace, all the time, was high, and the 
method never short of strenuous. 

The workmen operated in groups, often 
within touch of each other, and, working 
on the same class and practically the 
same quantity of material, there was 
the keenest competition as to which 
group should be finished first. They were 
paid on a sort of task work system—so 
much work against each man employed, 
with pro rata pay for all work done over 
the allotted quantity. 

Jobbers, or casual hands, were em- 
ployed each day for a half day only, ex- 
cept Saturdays, when a full day’s work 
was given. The number taken on was 
according to the quantity of work to be 
done, and at the time of the day when 
the work was most concentrated. As 
each large firm employed three or four 
foremen, these men were keen rivals as 
to whose work should be best. Mr. Gal- 
braith made a reputation in that rdle, 
and has since made another as one of 
the leading master bakers in Ayr. 

The desire to honor those old bakers 
was spontaneous, and the members were 


rewarded with some firsthand tales of 
some old trade customs now gone. None 
of the three looks or feels his age. They 
are at least a living testimony to the 
value of strenuous work, and absolve 
the baking trade from any charge of be- 
ing one of the dangerous or unhealthy 
industries. 
THREE POINTS OF VIEW 


The chairman of the education com- 
mittee of the Scottish Association of 
Master Bakers is Francis Beattie, Glas- 
gow, head of a large bakery concern 
there. In speaking on the report of 
that committee, he is reported as saying 
that the youths in Glasgow in the baking 
trade, in very many cases, are not will- 
ing to attend the bakery school at the 
technical college on their own time, and 
he objected to the employers paying fees 
for students unless they showed them- 
selves worthy of it. 

In Glasgow, it seems, they test the 
worthiness of the students by noting the 
number of attendances they make, and 
the standard of efficiency they reach. If 
these are satisfactory, the employer 
pays—or refunds—the fees. He be- 
lieved in the plan of employers insisting 
that their apprentices attend the tech- 
nical school. 

On the same occasion, George Baine, 
of Belfast, who has done more for tech- 
nical education in the north of Ireland 
than any one else, has a scheme for 
getting youths into the education line. 
He would allow apprentices in the trade 
to work in the bakery only five days a 
week, and on the sixth day—not prob- 
ably Saturday—he would insist on their 
attending technical classes. 

The writer of these notes has had a 
long and varied experience with classes 
in bread and confectionery technology, 
and has arrived at the conclusion that 
there is a danger of making technical 
education too cheap. While I might try 
to persuade a young man to attend 
classes, I should not make attendance a 
matter of compulsion. I consider that, 
along with the ability to learn subjects 
additional to bakery practice, connected 
with the trade, there co-exists a desire, 
and if the desire, which will indicate 
its existence early, is not manifested, the 
reality of the ability is much open to 
doubt. 

It is not that a youth may be of in- 
ferior capacity, which is, after all, a neg- 
ative fault, but that he may be of un- 
balanced mind, and puffed up with con- 
ceit because of some acquirement which 
in the long run may not matter. This 
mentality is a greater barrier to ex- 
tended progress than a slow capacity. 
Paying students’ fees is a wholly sus- 
pect practice. The youth with the 
proper spirit has little difficulty in find- 
ing the small fees asked, and the sac- 
rifice necessary, when there is a sacri- 
fice, is the test of the spirit. To the 
student the difficulty or the sacrifice in- 
tensifies the value of the thing sought 
and the good attained. 

Awarding of scholarships and grants 
is another matter that may end in good 
or the reverse. I have an idea that if 
the young men in the trade were not 
scared by a certain highfaluting note, 
which some people consider proper in 
talks about technical education, they 
might not need quite so much pushing. 


RESEARCH 


At the conference of the National As- 
sociation of Bakers at Newcastle, four 
reports on —- that have occupied 
the time and energy of the research de- 
partment of the National Bakery School 
were presented. This work has been con- 
ducted by Dr. C. Doree and the writer. 
The first of these relates to variations in 
the weight of loaves during baking. 
Some hundreds of investigations had 
been undertaken, and in nearly all cases 
the trials were duplicated. 

There are 13 tables of comparative 
weights, under various conditions. Thus, 
it has been shown that loaves made from 
unripe dough actually lose less weight in 
the oven than those from overripe; that 
gelatinized starch in any form is a hold- 
er of water against even the high heat 
of the oven; that more heat is lost in a 
comparatively cold oven than in one 
properly heated. 

It is also shown, in an interesting way, 
that loaves baked at different parts of 
the oven, even in those of the most mod- 
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ern type, vary in weight quite widely— 
a difference of an ounce and a half. jp 
some cases, between those nearest the 
hot part and those furthest from it. The 
extent of crust of a loaf is another fac- 
tor determining the loss of weight, the 
crusty loaf, of course, losing most. The 
one losing least of all is the loaf wholly 
crumby, that is, with only a top and 
bottom crust. 

In this connection it is pointed out, in 
the report dealing with the matter, that 
Scottish bakers, the bulk of whose 
bread is “batched,” only weigh the pieces 
of dough at 2 lbs 3 oz for each 2-lh 
loaf, while in England, where all the 
loaves sold are more or less crusty, the 
pieces to produce a loaf of the same 
weight have to be weighed at: 2 lbs 4 oz, 
or even 2 lbs 5 oz. 

The report contains a table showing 
the value, in terms of the sack of flour 
(280 Ibs), of fractions of an ounce of 
bread, on a 2-lb loaf. Thus, if the baker 
has his loaves one ounce too heavy, at 
present bread prices, his loss per sack of 
flour is slightly over 2s. Figures are 
given for all fractions, and when loaves 
are at various prices. 


WRAPPED SAVINGS 


The second report of the research de- 
partment referred to above was con- 
cerned with the saving of weight of 
loaves, and other effects, due to wrap- 
ping of loaves in waxed paper. Cases 
were investigated with crusty loaves and 
crumby loaves; with those much dried, 
and others only sufficiently baked; with 
loaves from soft doughs and those from 
stiff doughs. In some cases the loaves 
were retained in the wrappers for tliree 
or four days; the loss of weight in ‘he 
long period evidently proceeds at a very 
slow rate toward the end. 

As the investigation was undertaken 
to obtain precise figures relating to 
periods within 24 hours, which is ‘he 
time limit, under the present bread s:ile 
regulations, when the loaves must |e 
full weight, it was ascertained that the 
actual saving of weight by wrapping 
was from one half to three quarters of 
an ounce on a 2-lb loaf. At present 
prices of bread the value of this saving 
is nearly enough to pay for the cost of 
wrapping. 

OVEN TEMPERATURES 


Report No. 3 of the national assoc'a- 
tion research department dealt with oven 
temperatures. In the trade there is a 
certain complacency and satisfaction 
that, whatever may have been the va- 
garies and variation in the old type of 
ovens, surely something like uniformity 
had been attained in the modern ons. 
The readings of the thermometer at tiie 
oven front are accepted in good faith, 
and most bakers believe that this is the 
correct temperature for all parts of tiie 
oven. : 

For the purposes of these investig:- 
tions a set of six special maximum ther- 
mometers was made, and a special tro!- 
ley frame of wood, with effective screens. 
The heat can with these appliances |e 
taken from the oven bottom, from the 
crown, at several heights from either, 
and from the side walls, in each cae 
without the warp due to heat from any 
other source but that desired. 

To make the details quite plain ‘v 
readers who are bewildered by graphs, 
and cannot easily follow tables, tie 
figures are set out in open square-, 
which give an idea of a plan of the i- 
terior of the oven, the temperature fi;- 
ures being placed in the position repre - 
senting that to which they refer in th 
oven. The results obtained are remark- 
able and highly interesting. 

Figures are given for old-fashione 
side flue ovens, for drawplate oven 
heated with steam tubes, for peel oven: 
heated in same way, and for others. 
single or decker, in which the steam 
tubes are all bent, so that their ends 
cluster in a small furnace. 

The matter has been investigated in 
great detail. It may be stated as « 
summary that, in no type of oven or i: 
eny two ovens of the same type, are th: 
temperatures alike for all parts. Ther 
is generally a downward curve of tem 
perature from the back to the front in 
a steam pipe oven, a hollow curve fron 
side to side, and irregularities that can 
only be explained by unevenness of th« 
fuel in the long furnaces. The minimum 
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variation in any oven is some 20 de- 
rees Fahrenheit between the highest and 
jowest temperatures recorded. In some 
ovens there were variations as high as 
40 degrees, and in others as much as 
100 between the highest and lowest tem- 
peratures. The proximity of other 
ovens, the exposure of an outside wall, 
the heat of an under oven, and many 
other factors could all be traced as in- 
fluences in determining temperatures at 
different parts. 
HARD FLOUR RIPENING 

Report No. 4 of this research work is 
probably that most interesting to Ameri- 
can bakers. It deals with a method of 
ripening hard flour dough, within a time 
limit considered suitable only for softer 
flours; or, if the latter are used, then of 
shortening by about 20 per cent the 
time allowed for dough ripening. The 
acceleration of the ripening is due to 
the action of lactic acid and altered 
proteins. —e 
The first investigations were on fer- 
mented flour which had become sour. 
An improvement accrued if the flour 
had been previously scalded,—that is, 
if its el had been gelatinized, then 
mixed with some milk and fermented 
to sourness. 

The quantity to be used and the de- 
gree of sourness are evidently points of 
great importance. It was ascertained 
that 50 grams of flour in 100 cubic centi- 
meters of water and 100 cubic centi- 
meters of milk produced in two days a 
mixture with an acidity of 1 per cent, 
and that this was the effective quantity 
for 10 or 12 lbs of flour, according to 
the hardness of the latter. Dough con- 
taining this mixture made larger, whiter, 
brighter, moister, and softer, loaves than 
those made with the same flour and other 
ingredients, but lacking this preparation. 

It was ascertained, also, that if this 
paste was film dried at a moderate tem- 
perature, and ground to a powder, it 
was nearly as effective. It seems also 
that, to a lesser degree, liquid butter- 
milk, or, if freed from odor, as a dried 
product, is an effective ripening agent 
for strong flours. Or pure lactic acid, 
75 per cent strength, used in the propor- 
tion of six oz to a barrel of fiour, has 
nearly similar effects. 

The flavor of the resultant bread in- 
dicates no trace of sourness with the 
quantities here stated, but as the addi- 
tion of a strong acid to dough is a criti- 
cal matter the master bakers assembled 
at Newcastle were given a simple dem- 
onstration of how to ascertain the acid- 
ity of any matter they may use in this 
way. 


SURE BUT SLOW 

Bread wrapping, which is so much a 
matter of course in the United States, 
makes very slow, but I think sure, prog- 
ress here. In the Manchester district, 
where the bulk of the bread sold is pan 
bread, all the large firms have adopted 
wrapping, but in London the trials have 
been half-hearted, and progress along 
that line has not been rapid. 

For this there are two good reasons. 
The principal is that the majority of the 
people still prefer crusty bread, which 
is made in shapes not yet easily adapted 
for machine wrapping; the other is that 
pan bread is not very popular, and there 
are so many small bakers who deliver 
bread to private customers from hand 
carts that people are in the habit of 
choosing from bulk the particular loaf 
they desire, according as it is crusty or 
soft, or shapely. 

The wholesale firms which supply 
bread to chandlers and dairies for 
resale have for some time nibbled at the 
practice, and have made a small propor- 
tion of their bread of suitable shape, 
and have wrapped it, charging a half 
cent extra for the loaves so protected. 

Up to within a few weeks the oldest 
and largest firm in this particular sort 
of trade, Neville & Co., did no wrapping. 
It has now started, however, and is 
charging nothing for the covering. The 
other firms have had to relinquish the 
extra they had put on. But for the 
fondness of London people for crusty 
bread, this action of Neville’s would give 
the bread wrapping practice a fillip it 
could get in no other way. The firm is 
80 years old, and has maintained in the 
Shape and character of its loaves, and 
the appearance of its delivery vans— 
which are about half wicker work—an 
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individuality sometimes copied but nev- 
er effectively. The oldest Londoners 
can always remember Neville’s, and 
provincials who come to reside in the 
metropolis bring knowledge of the firm 
with them, as a sort of tradition from 
their forebears. 


THE BREAD BILL 


The bread bill, to which I referred last 
month, has passed the second reading in 
the House of Commons,—that is, the 
principle of the bill has been accepted,— 
and such fight as the bakers are likely to 
put up on it will come on the individual 
clauses in committee. There is, how- 
ever, no fight in the trade. Because 
bakers in districts, in spite of evidence 
brewing and foaming under their noses, 
think that, somehow, restrictions and 
inspectors will slacken competition, they 
are tumbling over each other in fulsome 
praises of parts of the bill, which are 
little better than snares. 

The National Association of Bakers, 
on the altar of consistency, has made a 
heroic effort to get an amendment in 
the bill, allowing the baker to sell loaves 
of a “guaranteed” weight,—what we call 
the “assize” system here,—but, with the 
trade divided as it is, some districts are 
actually asking the member of Parlia- 
ment for their division to oppose any 
such arrangement,—the national society 
might as well save its energy and its 
money. 

So in this inglorious way is to end a 
long chapter in the history of the Brit- 
ish baking business. Even the Scottish 
bakers, whose objections two years ago 
stopped the government bill, have col- 
lapsed most flabbily. It appears that, 
at a meeting of bakers from five of the 
largest towns in Scotland, and the Coun- 
ty Council’s Association, the bill was 
discussed, and those present were “satis- 
fied” except that, while it says the baker 
must keep weighing appliances on his 
shop counter, the Glasgow representa- 
tives induced the meeting to agree that 
there should be a provision in the bill 
requiring bakers who sell bread by re- 
tail from vans also to carry scales and 
weights. The Glasgow representatives, 
who wanted this provision, probably do 
not sell any bread by retail from vans, 
so the provision is for the good of the 
“other fellow.” 

While this sort of thing is going on in 
Scotland, the English bakers are shout- 
ing for joy because such a provision 
about carrying scales is not in this bill, 
and they think they are well rid of an 
irksome regulation. The trade, the bill 
and the inspectors are really having a 
great time; the plot is good enough for a 
comic opera. 

JoHN Kirk ann. 





MANY NEW RETAIL STORES 
IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


Burrato, N. Y.—One of the notice- 
able features of the bakery industry in 
Buffalo and the western New York dis- 
trict is the increasing number of retail 
stores opened in the past few weeks, and 
those which propose opening in the. near 
future. 

NOTES 


The Marvel Bakery will open Aug. 1, 
at 1518 Hertle Avenue. 

The bakery of the Egloff Baking Co. 
will soon be in full operation. 

The Wistar Bakery has opened a 
branch at 1417 Hertle Avenue. 

Gerrit Heckman, retail baker, Cale- 
donia, N. Y., has retired. 

The Corning (N. Y.) Bread Co., Inc., 
has incorporated with $20,000 capital. 

The Market Basket Bakery, Allegany, 
N. Y., was damaged $1,500 by fire. 

-The Burnett Home Bakery, 2202 Wal- 
lace Street, Erie, Pa. lost $200 by 
thieves. 

A retail branch of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. opened June 23 at Ellicott and 
Oak streets. ’ 

Edgar Moses has bought the bakery of 
Robert Lovell, Cuba, N. Y., and will add 
a restaurant. 

The Egloff Bakery, 207 Triangle 
Street, this city, was entered by thieves, 
who took $15. 

Joseph D. Gall, who has been asso- 
ciated with his father in the bakery 


business in East Ferry Street, will open 
a business of his own about Aug. 1 at 
1059 Kensington Avenue. 

About $15,000 loss was suffered by 
George Frey when his bakery and resi- 
dence, Ebenezer, N. Y., burned. 

The annual basket picnic and field day 
of the Buffalo Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Dold’s Farm, July 30. 

The new Jones Bakery, 19 Market 
Street, Jamestown, N. Y., is operating. 
The firm is composed of John Ahlstrom, 
Gust Milton, Ernest A. Lawson, John E. 
Gustafson, and John A., C. Oscar, Alfred 
E., Fred H., Edward L. and Adolph 
Jones. The bakery has three floors and 
is both wholesale and retail. 

The Harris Baking Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital stock, by Alfred T. Harris, 
H. O. Detloff and Joseph M. Schafer. 
The business has heretofore been oper- 
ated as Harris Bros. Mr. Detloff and 
Mr. Schafer absorb the interest former- 
ly held by the late George A. Harris. 

The city ordinance directing bakers to 
label their bread according to weight will 
be replaced Sept. 1 by a new state law 
enforcing provisions which have been in 
effect in Buffalo for a number of years. 
Loaves of 1 lb, 1% lbs, or multiples, 
need not be stamped, but all other 
weights will have to be labeled, either 
on the package or the loaf itself. 

P. D, Faunestock. 





EDITOR WRITES ROMANCE 
OF THE HOLES IN BREAD 


I. K. Russell, editor of Baking Tech- 
nology, and author of “Hidden Heroes 
of the Rockies” and “Frontier Tales of 
the Townsend House,” is adding a third 
volume to his list of published works. 
“The Romance of the Holes in Bread,” 
a “plea for recognition of the scientific 
laboratory as the testing place for 
truth,” is about to come from the press 
of the Chemical Publishing Co., Easton, 
Pa. 

“Ike” Russell, as he is called in a fore- 
word by David Starr Jordan, is a grad- 
uate of Stanford University, and he is 
described by Dr. Jordan as a good stu- 
dent, “with a ‘flair’ for originality.” 
This quality is evident in Mr. Russell’s 
conception of the book and its title. 
In its pages he presents a lucid, imagina- 
tive and even romantic account of the 
science of bacteriology and its modern 
application, not alone to the hospital but 
to the bakery. 

The book naturally centers about the 
great figure of bacteriological science, 
Louis Pasteur. It is a document of 
biography and appreciation, presenting 
the achievements of this wonderful scien- 
tific discoverer, which began with his 
part in solving the mystery of the holes 
in bread. 

“All over America,” write} the author 
in his opening chapter, “Louis Pasteur’s 
name is a household word because it 
comes to the home every morning in the 
form of a cap on the family milk bottle. 
The cap bears the word ‘Pasteurized.’ 
And every boy who ever feared a mad 
dog’s bite knows that boys and girls 
who have been bitten by mad dogs have 
been rushed away to a Pasteur Institute 
to be cured before the deadly rabies set 
in to terminate their lives. These great 
achievements they have not associated, 
perhaps, with the holes in bread. Yet 
it was in the study of bread that the 
initial great discovery was made.” 

The tale of the discovery of those 
giants of the bacterial world, the yeast 
germs, is dramatically unfolded, and 
following after it the struggle of Pas- 
teur against the error and prejudice of 
his times. Justus Liebig’s “spontaneous 
generation” theory is laid low, and the 
new Pasteur idea of bacterial infection 
from the air develops. It is carried on 
through a memorable chapter on “Find- 
ing the Source of Plagues,” and finally 
to the great commercial and agricul- 
tural uses involved in the proper fer- 
mentation-of wine and the treatment of 
anthrax in animals. 

The seemingly simple but momentous 
step from the lesson of the bake oven, 
where armies of bacteria have been de- 
stroyed in the bread loaf, to the baking 
of bandages and instruments in the sur- 
gical room, is forcefully emphasized, and 
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there is eloquent appreciation of the 
work of those who have carried on the 
Pasteur ideas in recent times. Among 
these men is Dr. Jordan, who has done 
so much toward the advancement of the 
Pastoral ideas at Stanford University. 

One of the concluding chapters is de- 
voted to the work of Max Henius, which 
culminated in the establishment of the 
Wahl-Henius Institute of Fermentology 
in Chicago. When the author first met 
Dr. Max Henius he found in his institute 
a Stained glass window. It was such a 
window as cathedrals have. On the glass 
was a saint—a perfectly orthodox cathe- 
dral saint except that upon the head, 
where a halo would normally be, was a 
wreath of barley, and in one hand a 
Pasteur flask. It seemed a sacrilege. 
Then he learned how Dr. Henius and his 
associates had fought Chicago’s typhoid 
plague—and had conquered it.. And it 
no longer seemed a sacrilege; “it had 
been built in a true spirit of devotion.” 

The evolution of the yeast cake and 
the adoption of chemical laboratory 
science in the modern bakery is the 
theme of the last chapter. The story of 
co-operation among bakers to end their 
troubles with rope and mold, and “wun- 
derblut,” the red spots upon bread, is 
also told. The climax to this part of 
the tale is familiar to all bakers—the 
purchase of the Wahl-Henius Institute 
and the establishment of the American 
Institute of Baking, together with the 
acquisition of America’s largest library 
on fermentation. 

Through such recognition of the truths 
of science, the author concludes, has the 
modern scientific baking industry come 
into existence, “with a chemist at the 
bakery’s heart, a bacteriologist at his 
right hand, and great machines to do 
with mechanical perfection what former- 
ly was done intuitively by hand.” 
Through such steps has the “romance of 
the holes in bread” been brought home 
to the baking room where it gained “its 
world-encircling start in the first place.” 


C. K. M. 





SUPERIOR BAKING COMPANY 
RUNS INDIANAPOLIS PLANT 


InpIANAPOLIS, INvD.—The plant and 
business of the Indianapolis Baking Co. 
have been bought by the Superior Bak- 
ing Co., of Indianapolis and Fort Wayne. 
The company will improve the plant pur- 
chased, which will include an addition 
and new machinery, but operation will 
not be affected thereby. The Superior 
Baking Co.’s headquarters baking plant 
in Fort Wayne is one of the largest in 
the state. Herbert L. Summers is presi- 
dent and T, E. Kaough, secretary-treas- 
urer. “The Superior Baking Co, is es- 
sentially an Indianapolis concern and 
will be operated as such,” said Louis 
Garttner, vice president and _ general 
manager. 

NOTES 

A bakery has been started by Adolph 
F, Jaeger at 231 South Noble Street. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. has 
established a store at 62 Pratt Street, 
Indianapolis. 

William F. Reichert has opened a 
bakery at 2358 North Alabama Street, 
Indianapolis. 

Brickley & Sons, Hartford City, have 
installed equipment which will double the 
capacity of their bakery. 

The Marion Electric Co., formerly the 
Alimur Corporation, has bought the 
property of the Marion Baking Co. 

A. U. Daugherty, Muncie, cake and 
pastry manufacturer, is building an ad-- 
dition to his plant and increasing its 
efficiency. 

C. P. Ehlers, secretary Indiana Bak- 
ers’ Association, after a trip through 
northern Indiana, including Kokomo and 
Hartford City, reports that business has 
improved and that summer goods are 
moving well. 

Funeral services were held recently 
for Ferdinand P. Boeling at his home 
here. He was 70 years old, and _for- 
merly operated bakeries in Indianapolis, 
but retired from business in 1895. In 
the panic of 1877 his bakery provided 
free bread to persons in actual want. 
He was born in West Prussia and came 
to the United States when he was 18 
years old. Curis O. ALBION. ° 
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BREAD MAKING IN SMALL SHOPS 


By Joun C. SUMMERS 


ITH the great advancements that 
W have been made in the baking in- 

dustry during recent years, bread 
making in the smaller shops has become 
less of a problem. More bread of good 
quality is being made economically in 
the small bakeries today than ever before 
in the history of baking. One reason 
for this is the great improvements that 
have been made in late years in the 
methods of bread making; the other is 
the development of simple, inexpensive 
ovens and machinery for bakeries of 
such sizes. 

Only a few years ago the smaller bak- 
ers made bread by the overnight sponge 
method. ‘Then they adopted the large, 
slow straight dough. Now they are 
running small short time or no time 
straight doughs. When the old, obsolete 
overnight sponge method was employed 
the result was bread of very inferior 
quality. This offered easy competition 
for the larger bread manufacturers pro- 
ducing a superior quality of bread. 

‘When such methods of bread making 
were resorted to it was impossible to 
produce bread that would be uniform 
from day to day. Having no control 
over the important factors governing 
fermentation (time and temperature), 
the sponge and dough might be young 
one day and old the next. 

When the doughs were taken, one had 
no definite knowledge as to their state 
of maturity. There was always doubt 
in the minds of bakers as to the condi- 
tion of their doughs. They were only 
able to take a chance that they were 
ready. Even when they were, by acci- 
dent, taken at the best state of maturity 
for doughs fermented in such a manner, 
the bread made therefrom was of an 
undesirable taste and flavor, lacking in 
bloom, and possessed poor keeping qual- 
ities. 

During such a long period of fermen- 
tation the flour components would de- 
compose, producing substances — that 
would impart undesirable eating prop- 
erties to the bread. At the same time 
much of the ingredients that produce 
the rich, appetizing appearance, pleas- 
ant flavor and palatability of bread 
were consumed, 

When the sponge method was discard- 
ed for that of the long time, large, 
straight dough, considerable improve- 
ment was made in both the method of 
fermentation and the quality of bread, 
but this also has proven unsatisfactory. 
The first bread made from such a dough 
often showed this to be young, while that 
from the last of the dough was typical 
old dough bread. This also resulted in 
the production of bread poor in quality 
and lacking in uniformity. 

With the great variations in tempera- 
ture that exist in all small bakeries cor- 
rect dough fermentation proved to be a 
great problem, even when smaller and 
somewhat shorter doughs were run. 
This has been almost entirely overcome 
by running no time or very short time 
doughs. By making fast, small doughs 
one can, by the use of the right ma- 
turing agents, fully condition a dough 
within a very short time and also get 
such a dough in the pans before the 
surrounding temperature and humidity 
can possibly produce any disastrous 
effects. 

A much larger yield of bread will re- 
sult from such doughs. This bread will 
keep fresh longer, and possess much bet- 
ter eating properties. It can be made 
to have any desired volume, will have a 
better bloom, crumb color, flavor and 
taste, and be more nutritious. 

The following formulas, with pos- 
sibly a few minor changes to meet local 
conditions, will produce bread that will 
satisfy the consumers and increase one’s 
business: 


No. 1—Flour, 1 bbl; water, 5 buckets; 
yeast, 6 lbs; sugar, 3 lbs; malt, 4 lbs; milk, 
5 lbs; shortening, 5 Ibs; salt, 4 lbs; Arkady, 
1 lb; temperature, 84@86 degrees. 

No. 2—Flour, 1 bbl; water, 5 buckets; 
yeast, 4% lbs; sugar, 4 lbs; malt, 3 lbs; milk, 
5 lbs; shortening, 5 lbs; salt, 4 lbs; Arkady, 
12 oz; temperature, 80@82 degrees; time, 45 


minutes; first punch, 30 minutes; bench or 
machine, 15 minutes. 
No. 3—Flour, 1 bbl; water, 5 buckets; 


yeast, 3% Ibs; sugar, 4% Ibs; malt, 2% Ibs; 
milk,. 5 


Ibs; shortening, 5 Ibs; salt, 4 Ibs; 





Arkady, 8 oz; temperature, 78@80 degrees; 
time, 1% hours; first punch, 1 hour; bench 
or machine, % hour. 

No. 4—Flour, 1 bbl; water, 5 buckets; 


yeast, 3 lbs; sugar, 5 lbs; malt, 2% Ibs; milk, 
5 Ibs; shortening, 5 lbs; salt, 4 lbs; Arkady, 
8 oz; temperature, 78@80 degrees; time, 2% 
hours; first punch, 1% hours; second punch, 
% hour; bench or machine, 4 hour, 

No. 5—Flour, 40 Ibs; water, 1 bucket; 
yeast, 20 oz; sugar, 8 oz; malt, 12 oz; milk, 
16 oz; shortening, 16 oz; salt, 12 oz; Ar- 
kady, 3 oz; temperature, 84@86 degrees. 

No. 6—Flour, 40 lbs; water, 1 bucket; 
yeast, 15 oz; sugar, 10 oz; malt, 10 oz; 
milk, 16 oz; shortening, 16 oz; salt, 12 oz; 
Arkady, 2% oz; temperature, 80@82 de- 
grees; time, 45 minutes; first punch, 30 
minutes; bench or machine, 15 minutes, 

No. 7—Flour, 40 lbs; water, 1 bucket; 
yeast, 12 oz; sugar, 12 oz; malt, 8 oz; milk, 
16 oz; shortening, 16 oz; salt, 12 oz; Ar- 
kady, 1% oz; temperature, 78@80 degrees; 
time, 1% hours; first punch, 1 hour; bench 
or machine, % hour, 

No. 8—Flour, 40 lbs; water, 1 bucket; 
yeast, 10 oz; sugar, 12 oz; malt, 8 oz; milk, 
16 oz; shortening, 16 0z; salt, 12 oz; Arkady, 
1% oz; temperature, 78@80 degrees; time, 


a 





are being successfully used in the small- 
er shops are flour elevators and sieves, 
mixers, dividers, rounders and proofers. 
Almost every bakery is now equipped 
with a dough mixer of some kind. In 
many instances these are of very slow 
speed and otherwise poorly constructed. 
They require entirely too much time to 
mix doughs, and fail to do this properly. 
One of the machines mostly in need in 
the smaller bakeries today is a medium 
speed, well-constructed, reasonable 
priced 1@3-bbl mixer. Some improve- 
ments have been made, but most manu- 
facturers of the small mixers still need 
to greatly improve upon the speed and 
mixing method of their machines, 
Machinery for elevating, sieving and 
weighing flour are coming to be more 
generally used in the smaller bakeries. 
These require but little space, and great- 
ly reduce the labor necessary in han- 
dling flour, They also insure cleaner 
and better aérated flour as a result of 
the sieving. Some of these machines are 
not equipped with flour hoppers and 
scales. By being incomplete, the mixing 
time is somewhat prolonged because of 


Pough Handling Unit, Combination Divider and Rounder, Proofer and Molder 


second 
hour. 


2% hours; first punch, 1% hours; 
punch, % hour; bench or machine, % 

The above formulas are given in order 
of preference: The shorter one’s fer- 
mentation period is the greater will be 
his bread yield, the better the eating and 
keeping qualities of his bread, the less 
his labor requirement and the fewer his 
problems in the shop. 

With no time or very short time 
doughs, containing the correct amounts 
of the right kinds of foods for the 
yeast, practically none of the compo- 
nents of flour will be decomposed or 
consumed. As food the yeast will con- 
sume a small quantity of the malt sugar 
present. It will use up its reserve sup- 
ply of nitrogen, then that in the Ar- 
kady, and not attack the nitrogenous 
material in flour, which is very valuable 
and not sufficient in amount to supply 
the body with the required amount of 
grain protein. 

In a long time dough this is decom- 
posed and some consumed by the yeast, 
along with greater amounts of sugars 
and valuable mineral salts. In addition 
to this, during a long fermenting pe- 
riod undesirable gases are produced, 
which impart a less desirable flavor and 
taste to the bread, and its keeping quali- 
ties made from long doughs are not 
nearly so good. During long fermenting 
periods unfavorable bacterial action also 
often sets in. 

EQUIPMENT 


Along with the great advances that 
have been made in the methods of bread 
manufacture much has been done by 
equipment manufacturers in building 
better ovens and machines. While the 
smaller baker is unable to use elaborate 
or bulky machinery, he does find that 
some of the more simple machines assist 
greatly in saving labor, hastening work 
and increasing capacity. Machines that 





the gradual and slow transfer of the 
flour into the mixer. It is more desir- 
able to introduce all of the flour into 
the mixing machine at the beginning. 
In addition to reducing the time re- 
quired for mixing, a somewhat better 
dough can be made in this way. 

There are a number of different di- 
viders in general use in the smaller 
shops. The combination divider and 
rounder recently placed on the market is 
proving easy to operate and _ efficient. 
This is particularly adapted to the 
smaller shops. Separate rounders are 
but little used by the small bakers. If 
the dough is rounded at all, this is done 
by hand. 

Proofers are not generally used in 
the smaller shops. Proofing is usually 
done in boxes or on the work tables in 
such shops. The recently invented por- 
table proofer that is used with the com- 
bination divider and rounder is meeting 
with a good reception and is being fully 
appreciated. This occupies but little 
floor space, and can be easily and effec: 
tively operated. 

Loaf molders are in very general use, 
being found in nearly every shop. Even 
where other dough handling machinery 
is not installed, molders are being suc- 
cessfully used. They are great labor 
savers, and considerably shorten the 
time of making up a dough. Loaves 
made upon properly adjusted molders 
are better and more uniform than those 
made by hand. Where there is no other 
makeup machinery the rounding and 
proofing is frequently llestnatel, and 
the pieces of dough are fed into the 
molders immediately after scaling. 

Much progress is still being made on 
ovens for the smaller shops. The rotary 
gas (tin) ovens have had their fling. 
This was a very popular type a few 
years ago, and while one still finds a 
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few loyal and satisfied users, most hak- 
ers have either discarded them or are 
planning to do so. The great objection 
is that the method of heating them js 
not uniform or satisfactory, and that 
they allow entirely too great an escape 
of heat into the shops. Their capacity 
is also entirely too small. The latest 
types, however, are of heavier and |et- 
ter construction, and seem to be much 
more satisfactory. Generally speaking, 
the old types of portable ovens are not 
satisfactory, although some of the heay- 
ier built ones are giving good service. 

The larger, heavier built, well-con- 
structed electric ovens are gaining in 
popularity among smaller bakers. ‘They 
are conveniently and easily operated, and 
there is no accumulation of dirt from 
firing. The desired baking temperature 
can be easily maintained, and there is 
less drying out and less loss during })ak- 
ing. Electrically baked bread has a 
good crust color, and keeps fresh long- 
er than that baked in other ovens that 
allow excessive loss of moisture during 
the process of baking. The power com- 
panies are beginning to more closely co- 
operate with the bakers and builder. of 
electric ovens in such matters as _in- 
stallation, current supply and satis‘ ac- 
tory power rates. 

To successfully operate an_ electric 
oven one must have a properly built one, 
a guaranteed current supply and a low 
rate. The latter should not exceed | %c 
per kilowatt; better still, 1@1%c. Some 
bakers seem to be able to successtuilly 
operate their ovens at a higher rate, but 
this is not advisable. There is no «oven 
better for bread baking in the smiiler 
shops than the electric, if it is rigitly 
constructed and one can secure a silis- 
factory power rating. 

The most popular type of oven nd 
the one most generally found in use in 
retail and small wholesale shops is ‘he 
brick, or patent. In many shops ihe 
old standard makes are found, but miny 
smaller concerns are building satist:c- 
tory brick ovens of somewhat lighter 
construction for less money. One prob- 
lem in the use of these ovens is that 
many bakers do not own their shops, «nd 
object to building expensive permanent 
ovens on some one else’s property when 
unable to induce the owner to do this. 

For one of moderate means, who is 
conservative, well-informed and 
business ability, the retail or = smull 
wholesale field offers excellent oppuor- 
tunities. With the inexpensive and efli- 
cient machinery now being built for the 
smaller bakeries and the recent discov- 
eries of better and quicker methods of 
bread making, the operation of smiull 
bakeries offers a still greater oppor- 
tunity and inducement. 

In such shops one’s working hours 
have been greatly reduced, the labor re- 
quirement much lessened, and it is 
easily possible for one to keep his cus- 
tomers constantly supplied with fresh 
bread, rolls and sweet goods of the best 
quality. In the past, where one’s shop 
was poorly equipped, his problems great 
and his work slow, this was impossible. 
The smaller bakeries are filling a great 
human need and those interested in this 
phase of the industry should be en- 
couraged and assisted in every possil:le 
manner. 


has 





KENTUCKY BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

At the executive committee meetiig 
of the Kentucky Master Bakers’ Ass:- 
ciation, held in Louisville last May, 
Paducah was selected as the place in 
which to hold the 1924 convention. How- 
ever, conditions have changed since then 
and the committee has accepted the i:- 
vitation of C. D. Haynes & Sons, ow: - 
ers of the Middlesboro Steam Baker:, 
to hold the convention at Middlesbor: 
instead of Paducah. The dates set fo 
the meeting are Oct. 7-8. 

A special convention committee ° ha 
been appointed, consisting of C. D 
Haynes, J. H. Stehlin, A. G. Nagel, |/. 
Nill and Marvin P. Evans. A speci:'! 
membership drive is on, and prizes wi | 
be awarded at the convention to th: 
parties bringing in the most members i. 
the meantime. The territory has beei 
divided into districts, with the followin + 
captains at the head of each district: .\. 
Roth, Newport, eastern division; / 
Stehlin, Louisville, central division; EH! 
Boog, Henderson, western division. 
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THE TALE OF A PLANT AND A PLANTER 


(Continued from page 318.) 


fellow. When he left Germany he had 
$110. He landed in New York with a 
small margin. 

He had no clear idea where he was 
going, but here he was in America! So 
much of his dream of a new world of 
freedom was realized. Where next? He 
had always wanted to go to South Amer- 
ica. And now he was just so far on the 
way to the land where you picked up 
gold out of the beds of streams, as the 
books of adventures had told him. He 
heard his fellow-passengers calling for 
tickets to all sorts of wonderful places— 
Minneapolis, the Far North, Denver, 
across the plains, or Milwaukee on the 
Great Lakes. The man just in front of 
him called for a ticket to Baltimore. 
That was southward, so he took a ticket 
to Baltimore. 

His first job was on a farm. While 
working in the field, with blistered hands, 
he stopped at the end of a row of corn. 
Presently a man came along driving a 
breat wagon. After a few minutes of 
conversation, the man offered John a job 
in « bakeshop in Baltimore. John was 
a lil‘ie ashamed to tell the aunts about it. 

Now this first job in a bakeshop was— 
wel!, I'd say John began at the beginning 
of the business right there. You know 
the old-timers—they were not inclined 
to start a boy in very high up. Those 
early days in the bakery were new and 
strange, and full of adventure. But 
Jolin stuck and learned the business. 
Learned it so well that he was offered a 
job in a pastry shop. Here he devel- 
opel pneumonia. The doctor told him 
he must go South. He did. He came 
to } lorida. 

He got a job with Robert Mills, of 
St. \ugustine. Worked there till he heard 
of a foreman’s job open at Palatka. 
Went to Palatka, but the job was gone. 
The proprietor of the bakery owned a 
hotel, so he offered John a job as porter 
in the hotel. (John laughed when he 
remembered himself as combination -por- 
ter and bellhop.) He donned the cap 
and yellow “Graham House” at the in- 
coming travelers, then hastened back to 
the hotel to carry up the ice water. He 
«4s embarrassed, but he stuck. He re- 
fused all tips. (Personally, I think there 
should be a bronze bust of that boy, in 
uniform, carrying a pitcher of water. 
The bust should be placed in the Metro- 
politan Museum and beneath, in letters 
of gold, “The Bell Boy Who Would Not 
Take a Tip.”) The foreman in the bak- 
ery soon went on a drunk, and John had 
the foreman’s place. 

Later, he opened up a restaurant of 
his own in Palatka. He made it famous 
for its steaks. Steak, potatoes, bread, 





butter and coffee, all for 25c! Those 
days are gone forever! In ’95 the freeze 
came, and Palatka went broke. In ’93 


the East Coast Railroad ran to Daytona 
only. The next year it reached Titus- 
ville, and in °95 it went as far as Palm 
Beach. 

So, after the freeze, John took the 
train for Palm Beach. He got a job in 
a bakery. In less than six weeks he 
started a business of his own. The bak- 
ers in town had been furnishing their 
customers at irregular intervals, so John’s 
first advertising was “Bread From Now 
On.” Unfortunately, his oven caved in 
on the first batch. However, he bought 
out his chief competitor for $40, and 
kept on running,—made some money at 
it. Then a big fire burned out his shop. 
For two months he was out of business. 

In 1896, he came to Miami. Miami was 
new then. John’s first shop in Miami 
was a restaurant. His funds were so 
low that he had to ask his first customer 
to pay in advance. It took perseverance 
to keep the place going. He finally sold 
out for $150, taking $50 of it in cash. 
In 98 he was back in Palm Beach work- 
ing for $35 a month. ‘hen the war 
broke out, and he went to Jacksonville. 

There he got rich by making pies to 
sell the soldiers. Flour then was worth 
%3.50@4 bbl. He managed to save up 
$1,500, so when the soldiers were moved 
he bought a hotel—the old Bristol. All 
the policemen came and boarded with 
him. But they did not pay, so he quit 
and came back to Miami. It was in that 
year that the yellow fever hit the town. 


He started out for himself in 1900. 
Although he had no money, he wanted a 
bakery. He borrowed enough to buy the 
only bakery there. He located in a shop 
where the arcade now stands, and stayed 
there until 1920, when he moved to his 
present location. 

John never felt down and out; he 
never lost his nerve. He said all the 
hard knocks were good for him, so each 
succeeding job was tackled with more 
and more enthusiasm. His early train- 
ing in the cigar factory is what enabled 
him to make good in a business way. 

There, you have the simple story. The 
backbone of it, as I see it, is that John 
was not afraid of work, that never once 
did he give up or feel sorry for himself. 
He always believed in the future, and 
stuck to the task nearest at hand. 


* * 


JOHN SEYBOLD, PRESIDENT 

A couple of weeks after I had written 
the above, the Southern Bakers’ Associa- 
tion had the good taste to elect John 
Seybold president. I was about to say 
that brings on more talk. Maybe it will, 
but Mr. Seybold won’t do much of the 
talking. He is not noted for talking; 
he likes action better. 

Down in Miami, where he lives, the 
Masons wanted a Temple. The commit- 
tee did the talking, but they left the 
building of the Temple to Seybold. You 
will see the result when you go to Miami 
next spring, so it won’t be worth while 
for me to tell you that it’s one of the 
finest of its kind in the country. I'll 
leave that to your judgment. 

He is a builder. I mentioned Spring 
Garden. That’s his large addition. It 
was a strip of unlovely land along the 
Miami River. He has made it into a 
tropical garden. The place had too much 
water on it, so he built—do you say built 
or dug, when you speak of a river? 
Anyway, he made the gardens high and 
dry by inserting a river of his own along 
the other side of the place. Then he 
built a bridge across his river. He did 
not wait for the city to come out his 
way and dig a canal and put a flat bridge 
over it. He put the canal there, and 
constructed a bridge of beautiful design 
across. 

He took his old bakeshop, the place on 
Flagler Street, where he made his real 
start, and turned it into an arcade. There 
are many arcades in Miami, but you wait 
and compare Seybold’s with the rest. 
See if it doesn’t combine usefulness with 
beauty ! 

To build an arcade, a beautiful garden 
and a great temple are achievements for 
a man who is barely coming at middle 
age, not to mention the building of a 
good business! It would take six figures 
to express the value of the business 
alone. But I am not going to talk about 
money. Mr. Seybold does not suggest 
money—nothing about him does. His 
work suggests achievement, based, I’d 
say, on vision, honesty, persistent work 
and good judgment. 

Right now I am wondering how I can 
best convey to you the thing that strikes 
one most about President Seybold. It’s 
the utter lack of any desire to display 
his wealth—the absence of any “bunk” 
in his makeup. You get the idea? No 
cast-iron watch dogs in the front yard 
or high stone walls around his home—no 
costly, ornate vases in the house to stum- 
ble over. Yet when there is a pro bono 
publico move on foot, and the boys all 
feel “it’s a great thing” and say “Let’s 
put it over!’ John doesn’t make much 
noise. But if you’d hunt up his check 
stubs you would find he had given more 
than any one else, and never said a word 
about his gift. 

You will want to go to the convention 
next spring to get acquainted with your 
president, as well as to see the Magic 
City in its tropical beauty ! 





_ START ON FRUIT CAKES 


The wholesale baking companies in 
Kansas City are taking a lesson from 
last year in the matter of fruit cakes. 
Demand in 1923 caught bakers without 
sufficient stock to supply every one, and 
they are now busy building up enough 


reserve so that even an increased demand 
in 1924 can be satisfied. Some have been 
baking and storing such goods for two 
or three months. All the larger bakers 
here will make an active campaign for 
fruit cake business when the Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas holidays approach. 

The addition to the plant of the Camp- 
bell Baking Co., Kansas City, has been 
completed, giving additional space to the 
shipping and cake departments. The 
old building was set back from the street 
about 75 feet, the entrance being on a 
lawn. The addition was made to the 
front part of the old building, extending 
the latter to the street. 

The Consumers’ Bread Co. has acquired 
a lot adjoining the present cake plant, 
and will build an addition there imme- 
diately. The company plans to start an 
aggressive cake campaign in Kansas City 
territory, and will probably feature its 
product under the “Dotty Delite” trade- 
mark. 


OHIO BAKERS HAVE OUTING 


Two Days’ Visit to Canada Crowded with 
Business and Pleasure—Seventy New 
Members Enrolled 








The Ohio Bakers’ Association outing, 
held July 7-9, was an unqualified success, 
The party boarded the steamship Colo- 
nial early Monday evening, July 7, and 
dancing was indulged in until the sailing 
time at midnight. Refreshments were 
furnished by The Fleischmann Co., of 
Cleveland, the Spang Baking Co. and 
the Star Baking Co. The latter present- 
ed each lady with a box of chocolates. 
There were a number of unexpected ar- 
rivals at the last moment, and the fa- 
cilities of the boat were taxed to take 
care of them. Included in the party 
were 37 ladies. 

The steamship docked at Port Stan- 
ley at 7 am., July 8, and the Ontario 
bakers were on hand with a kiltie band. 
Breakfast was served in the dining hall 
on the beach. H. E. Trent, secretary 
Canadian Bakers’ Association, assisted 
Fred D. Pfening, secretary of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association. After the national 
hymns were sung, the bakers stood with 
bowed heads in silence for one minute in 
respect to the memory of President 
Coolidge’s son. 

George A. Daut, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, had his work 
well in hand and the program was car- 
ried through expeditiously. There were 
various field sports, including a _ tug 
of war between Ontario and Ohio bakers. 
A bar was installed in a tent on the 
athletic field, where beer was served to 
make the Ohio bakers feel at home. 

Iaincheon was served, at which the 
bakers were the guests of The Fleisch- 
mann Co. of Canada. H. E. Trent offi- 
ciated as host. In the afternoon special 
electric cars took the entire party to 
London. The London Chamber of Com- 
merce had two special cars waiting for 
the bakers, and they were taken to 
Springbank, a neighboring resort, where 
a special program had been arranged 
for. Dinner was served in the evening 
at the Tecumseh House. F. E. Parnell 
extended welcome on behalf of the Lon- 
don Bakers’ Association, and Mayor 
Wenige for the city. The response was 
made by Fred D. Pfening. The ladies in 
the party were remembered with bouquets 
of roses. 

The party left London after break- 
fast, July 9, arriving at Port Stanley 
at noon, and boarded the boat for the 
daylight trip back to Cleveland, during 
which a business session was held. So 
successful was the outing that 70 new 
members were enrolled in the associa- 
tion. The undertaking was a_ unique 
one, and a success from every stand- 
point. It was the first meeting in years 
in which so many ladies took part, and 
the only one in the memory of those 
present at which there were more bakers 
registered than supply men. It was 
unanimously voted “A 100 per cent per- 
fect convention.” 


RHEA’S BAKERY, PITTSBURGH 
Pirrssurcu, Pa.—One of the latest en- 
trants into the retail bakery trade of 
Pittsburgh is Rhea’s Bakery, 441 Market 
Street, which opened June 15. Roy 
Rhea, proprietor, has been in the baking 
business many years and, up to May 1, 
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last, was general manager of the Federal 
System of Bakeries in the Pittsburgh 
district. He has a model plant, which 
has attracted much attention and favor- 
able comment. The building is four 
stories in height, painted white, with the 
name “Rhea’s” in large letters between 
each floor. On top is a flagstaff, with a 
pennant bearing the name of the owner. 

On the ground floor is one of the most 
attractive sales rooms in the city. It is 
tiled throughout and has Carrarra mar- 
ble on the sides and ceilings, with a 
series of lights for illuminating purposes. 
The room is 85x18, and the showcases 
and fixtures are built entirely of plate 
glass and Carrarra marble. In the rear 
is the model display bakery, with a 
Westinghouse electric oven. In_ the 
basement is the refrigerating plant. 

The cakeshop on the second floor has 
a Bennett oven and steam kettles for 
making icing, cream, ete. On the third 
floor is the bread and roll department, 
with four reel ovens. The fourth floor 
is fitted up as a rest room, with lava- 
tories and dressing rooms for the fe- 
male employees. The men’s dressing 
room is in the rear of the third floor. 

Special facilities have been provided 
for handling and storing incoming ma- 
terials, such as flour, yeast, sugar, ete. 

The store is in the heart of the down- 
town business section, within a minute's 
walk of the market, which is visited by 
hundreds daily. Entrances to the bak- 
ery are on Market and Graeme streets. 
The offices of Mr. Rhea and his office 
staff are on the mezzanine floor, 

C, C. Latus., 


STANDARD BAKERIES CORP. 


W. E. Long and Harry M. Freer Retire from 
Active Management—C, N. 
Executive Direction 





Power 
Assumes 


Cnicaco, Inn.—Announcement has been 
made by the Standard Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, of the withdrawal of W. 
K. Long and Harry M. Freer from ac- 
tive participation in the management of 
this company, although both parties will 
continue to be financially interested and 
will retain their holdings therein. 

Mr. Long has for. some time been de- 
sirous of retiring as a director and from 
active management of the baking com- 
pany, on account of the increasing de- 
mands of his own business, the W. E. 
Long Co., which has made such rapid 
strides during recent years. The de- 
tails of operation of the Standard Bak- 
eries Corporation have engrossed the at- 
tention of the W. E. Long Co. to such 
an extent that this concern’s other serv- 
ice has been affected. Mr. Long there- 
fore is anxious to devote his entire time 
and thought to the W. EK. Long Co., of 
which he is president and active head. 
It is stated that the Standard Bakeries 
Corporation will continue as a client of 
the Long company, using its technical 
and advertising service, etc. ‘The last 
official act of Mr. Long with the baking 
corporation was to open its modern new 
plant at Beverly Hills, Los Angeles, re- 
cently, with one of the most unique and 
elaborate affairs of its kind. 

Mr. Freer was one of the organizers 
of the Standard Bakeries Corporation, 
and has served as secretary and treas- 
urer since it was started. He operated 
the Akron (Ohio) Baking Co., and built 
up a most successful business. He has 
for some time wanted to withdraw from 
active management of the baking com- 
pany, in order to take a_ well-earned 
rest. 

Jay Burns, chairman of the board of 
directors, has also been elected treas- 
urer. Executive direction of the cor- 
poration will be assumed by C. N. Pow- 
er, who has moved to Chicago from 
Pueblo, Colo. 

He will be assisted by David Chind- 
blom, a vice president of the W. E. 
Long Co., whose time during the last 
year has been almost entirely devoted 
to Standard Bakeries Corporation op- 
eration. Edwin J. Mosser has been 
made secretary, and other officers are 
W. H. Korn and Matt Carpenter, vice 
presidents. 

The Standard Bakeries Corporation 
was organized about a year and a half 
ago, and operates 12 large bakeries. 

S. O. Wernen., 










































































































THE GENERAL FIELD 

H. O. Bennett, Jr., son of Mrs. Ben- 
nett, president Hubbard Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, has fully recovered from his re- 
cent accident and is back at his office. 

F, W. Church, secretary Colborne Mfg. 
Co., pie machinery manufacturers, Chi- 
cago, left July 3 with his family on a 
three weeks’ vacation trip for Ely and 
other Minnesota points. 

EK. H. Pendleton was elected a vice 
president of the Worcester Salt Co., 
New York, at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors. He is well known to 
bakers, and has been sales manager for 
the company some years. 

C. G. West, formerly Chicago man- 
ager Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has been appointed Canadian manager. 
He expects to make his headquarters at 
Toronto, and will call on the baking and 
milling trades of that country. 

Frank M. Panuska, Hubbard Oven Co., 
Chicago, returned July 11 from a two 
weeks’ fishing trip to Chetek, Wis. He 
remembered a number of his friends 
with specimens of his fishing, included in 
which were several muskelunge. 

William F. Grimm, connected with 
the Bakers’ Service Bureau, Inc., New 
York, representing the Quality Bakers 
of America, is a proud grandfather, a 
baby girl recently being born to his 
daughter, Mrs. H. Stewart Price. 

George FE. Dean, president Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., and 
president Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, is rejoicing on be- 
coming a grandfather. A daughter re- 
cently arrived at the home of his son, 
Clark Dean. 

The Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, will 
hold its second annual picnic for its em- 
ployees, July 23, at the Forest Preserves, 
Cook County. About 125 are expected 
to be present, and the day will be de- 
voted to sports and games, with dancing 
in the evening. 

W. C. Peak, secretary and treasurer 
Service Caster & Truck Co. Albion, 
Mich., sailed from New York July 3 on 
the Lancastria for England on a business 
trip. He expects to visit, among others, 
members of the baking trade in that 
country and on the Continent. 

The Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
recently developed a new and improved 
attachment which can be installed on 
all of its pie machines. This new device 
not only automatically trims the pies 
and deposits the trimmings in a recep- 
tacle, but removes the pies from the 
machine, sprays them, and then conveys 
them to the oven. 

The officers and staff of the H. A. 
Johnson Co., bakers’ machinery, Boston, 
on June 28 enjoyed an excursion boat 
trip, and visited many points of interest 
in that vicinity. A stop was made at 
Rainsford Island, where athletic events 
were held and the picnickers participat- 
ed in a luncheon. O. G. Wheeler, ad- 
vertising manager, was head of the ar- 
rangements committee. 

The J. H. Day Co. Cincinnati, has 
engaged the services of I. E. Allen to 
take charge of its Philadelphia office. 
Mr. Allen was recently connected with 
the Standard Oven Co., Pittsburgh, and 
succeeds R. M. Temple, who recently re- 
signed after serving the J. H. Day Co. 
for many years. Mr. Allen was also at 
one time in the flour business, and repre- 
sented several well-known milling com- 
panies, 

John W. Burns, president, and C, H. 
Van Cleef, secretary, Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, recently mailed to 
the membership a bulletin with a copy 
of a letter from R. K. Stritzinger, presi- 
dent American Bakers’ Association, ask- 
ing for the co-operation of the allied 
trades in building up the membership of 
the bakers’ organization. The members 
of the allied trades are also urged to 
attend the forthcoming American Bak- 
ers’ Association convention to be held 
at Atlantic City, when one whole day 
will be practically given over to the 
allied trades for their meeting. At that 
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time election of officers will take place, 
annual reports made, and other matters 
be discussed. 

J L. Lawry, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the Middleby-Marshall Oven 


Co., recently made a business trip 
through the southern states. 

Peter Kirbach, Chicago, Midwest dis- 
tributor for the Doughnut Machine Cor- 
poration, has returned from a _ week’s 
business trip to Indiana and Kentucky. 

W. H. Ulrey, Chicago, district man- 
ager The Fleischmann Co., has returned 
from a several weeks’ trip visiting his 
company’s agencies in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois. 

Paul G. Hobart, formerly in the ad- 
vertising department of the W. E. Long 
Co., is now connected with the F. W. 
Bond Co., creators and producers of di- 
rect advertising, Chicago, as sales man- 
ager and advertising counselor, 

W. E. Long, president W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, left July 19 on a several 
weeks’ business trip to the East. Walter 
Warrick, head of this concern’s adver- 
tising department, has returned from a 
business trip to eastern Canada and 
Michigan. 

James Strachan, Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
won the Harry M. Freer silver trophy 
in June for quality bread in the monthly 
contest conducted by W. E. Long Co.,, 
Chicago. The Springfield (Ohio) Bak- 
ing Co. won the Bryce Smith trophy for 
greatest efficiency shown in May in a 
similar contest. 

The Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., is sending the trade an attractive 
booklet, describing the many uses of this 
company’s powdered milk. It also con- 
tains much of importance to assist the 
baker in the purchase, storage and use of 
milk, and numerous valuable recipes for 
bread, cakes, etc. 

Tom, the giant ox, and Big Bill Faris, 
the unique and novel advertising pair 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, are 
again being featured at state fairs. 
Tom, said to be the bigest ox in America, 
and brought to this country from Italy, 
draws his famous two wheel cart, built 
in one of Anheuser-Busch’s own plants. 
The ox and Big Bill are the center of 
attraction wherever they go, and have 
won many friends for this company’s 
products. 

The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, reports business extremely active, 
among recent installations being: J. W. 
Bismark, 1300 East Sixty-first Street, 
Chicago, double baking chamber oven; 
F, E. Newman, 2128 East Seventy-first 
Street, Chicago, double baking chamber 
oven; Max Solomon, 3340 Lawrence Ave- 
nue, Chicago, oven; Schwefer’s Bakery, 
939 Center Street, double baking cham- 
ber oven, which now makes a battery of 
three Middleby-Marshall ovens. 

Among recent bread advertising cam- 
paigns conducted by the Schulze Ad- 
vertising Service, Chicago, are: A. Vogel- 
man’s Bakery, St. Joseph, Mo., on Pan- 
Dandy bread; National Bakery, Long 
Beach, Cal., Butter-Nut bread; Root’s 
Bakery, Centralia, Ill, Pan-Dandy 
bread; Maerki’s Bakery, Austin, Texas, 
Butter-Krust bread; National Bakery, 
Jackson, Miss., Butter-Nut bread; Mc- 
Coome’s i Galveston, Texas, But- 
ter-Krust bre These campaigns were 
said to have resulted in satisfactory in- 
creases in sales. 

A. S. Purves. 
MILWAUKEE NOTES 

Herman Kind, of The Fleischmann Co. 
expert bakery staff, spent some time at 
Watertown, Wis., assisting H. W. Kramp 
in the opening of his new bakery. 

The D. Howard Smith Co., Grants- 
burg, Wis., has been incorporated, with 
$15,000 capital stock, by D. Howard 
Smith, Alfred West and Clifford Pet- 
erson, to manufacture flavoring extracts, 
proprietary medicines, etc. 

The Elite Cocoa Co., Milwaukee, is a 
new $3,000 corporation organized by 
Otto G. Eichhorst, Manlius J. Post and 
Walter F. Thomas, to manufacture and 





deal in cocoa, chocolate, and other ma- 
terials and ingredients for bakers, con- 
fectioners and allied lines. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
79 Buffalo Street, Milwaukee, is making 
rapid progress in the construction and 
equipment of its branch warehouse and 
office building in Kansas City, Mo. Sev- 
eral more branches will be built in other 
large centers to facilitate the distribu- 
tion of Red Star yeast and its other 
products. 

The Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Car- 
ton Co. is establishing a factory at Bal- 
timore, which will duplicate the main 
plant in every way save the manufac- 
ture of the paper. This branch will em- 
ploy between 400 and 500. Construction 
work will be completed about Aug. 1. 
G. S. Gaylord is general manager of 
the company. 

L, E. Meyer. 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST 

Harry Hewlett, of the Petersen Oven 
Co., with Mrs. Hewlett and their son 
Ralph, is motoring in southern Califor- 
nia. 

Early this month R. Anderson, west- 
ern sales manager for the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., visited the company’s 
branch offices and the trade along the 
Pacific Coast. 

Otto Matte, formerly proprietor of 
the Golden State Baking Co., San Fran- 
cisco, is spending several weeks in Utah, 
doing special work for The Fleischmann 
Co. of California. 

H. L. Wade, formerly of the Snow 
White Bakery, Stockton, Cal., and more 
recently superintendent of the People’s 
Baking Co. plant in Oakland, has joined 
the demonstrating force of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

George Helm, who has been Califor- 
nia representative of the Thomson Ma- 
chine Co., Belleville, N. J., is now super- 
intendent of the new bakery of the 
Young Market Co., Los Angeles. This 
plant is nearing completion, and will 
start baking in August. 

Fred Ward, who has been manager of 
the bakery sales department for the 
Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills (a 
branch of the Sperry Flour Co.), has 
been transferred to the San Francisco 
headquarters as promotion manager for 
all the Sperry branches. 

Robert E. Clark, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Clark, spent a week 
in San Francisco the latter part of 
June, returning from the National Re- 
tail Grocers’ convention held in Los An- 
geles, where he represented the Ameri- 
can Specialty Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of which he is vice president. 





SOUTHWESTERN NOTES 

S. B. Stillwaugh has succeeded K. E. 
Norton as representative of the Baker- 
Perkins Co., Inc., in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and Oklahoma. Mr. Norton 
has resigned from the company and is in 
California. 

Ben Littman has been appointed to 
represent the Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa., in the Southwest. His headquarters 
will be Kansas City. Before coming to 
Kansas City, Mr. Littman was with the 
Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago. 

Three hundred grocers from New 
York were entertained at a dinner re- 
cently at the Kansas City Athletic Club, 
as guests of The Fleischmann Co. The 
visitors stopped off here on their return 
from the National Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation convention in Los Angeles. 

V. Jacobson, who has represented the 
Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., in southern ter- 
ritory for several years, has resigned to 
enter the construction and engineering 
business with his father in New York 
City. Mr. Jacobson, who is a graduate 
engineer, made a host of friends among 
the bakers and other allied tradesmen in 
his territory. He has been succeeded by 
W. I. McDonald. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





NEW SUPPLY HOUSE IN OKLAHOMA 

A branch house has been established 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., by the Aschner 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Dallas, Texas, handling 
bakery equipment and supplies. Irvin 
H. Aschner, one of the members of the 
firm, will live in Oklahoma City and 
manage the branch there. The company 
has been one of the leading bakery sup- 
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ply houses in Texas since 1884. The 
Oklahoma branch is being established jp 
order to facilitate deliveries and econo- 
mize on freight charges. 

Harvey E. Yanris. 





NEW YORK TRADE NEWS 

George K. Blakely, general manager 
Fish Rotary Oven Co., Walworth, Wis., 
was in New York recently. 

The Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co, 
has moved its offices to 205-209 West 
Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

William J. Morris, Jr.. manager of 
the New York office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., has moved from the World's 
Tower Building to 280 Madison Avenue. 

H. N. Weinstein, western manager of 
the Malt-Diastase Co., is at the farm of 
his parents, Hunter, N. Y. He recently 
underwent a serious operation, and is 
now being nursed back to health. 

It is reported that the J. G. White 
Management Corporation, New York, 
has. taken over the business of the Na- 
tional Oven Co. A. Paul De Saas will 
have charge of the sales of the White 
corporation. 

Anne Pierce has established herself 
as lecturer and special writer, with of- 
fices at New York. For eight years -he 
has been connected with the Food In- 
stitute of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
and is well known to bakers. She at- 
tended the convention at French L ick 
last year. 

Not only the baking trade of the Ex 
but of the country, mourns the untime iy 
death of William Fry, who dropped dead 
at his home at Melrose, L. I. Mr. Fry 
was general manager of the Shuts 
Bread Co. since its inception. He was 
very popular, and considered one of the 
best-posted men in the trade. 

Hugo Jaburg, Jr., of Jaburg Bros. 
Inec., New York, while the exhibition «t 
Brooklyn was in progress, became ill, 
and it was necessary for him to undergo 
an operation. He is at his desk again, 
taking care of the canned goods and 
dried fruit department which, until a 
short time ago, was managed by |. 
Bauer. 

Bruno C. Scumunr. 


ST. LOUIS TRADE IMPROVED 


Some Betterment of Conditions Noted in 
Baking Trade—Future Flour Buy- 
ing Frowned Upon 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Both wholesale and re- 
tail bakers report a gradual improvemen! 
in the volume of bakery goods moving 
this month, and because of the fact that 
the improvement has not come suddenl) 
it is believed that it is here to stay. The 
better demand noted is more especiall\ 
for bread than for sweet goods. 

Particularly is this true of bakers at 
interior points in the St. Louis trade ter 
ritory, where the coming of harvest has 
brought about a material betterment o! 
conditions. Unemployment is still rather 
prevalent in St. Louis, and has had « 
detrimental effect on the baking business 

The strong turn taken by the flou: 
market has prevented any price war de 
veloping that might otherwise have re- 
sulted from a quiet period such as has 
recently been passed through. Price 
have held up remarkably well, and in 
some cases where bakers have been ask 
ing a price lower than the cost of pro- 
duction warranted they are attempting to 
get away from selling this loaf by turn- 
ing their attention to a better loaf sell- 
ing at a higher price. 

Comparatively little new crop flour 
has been booked by the local or sur- 
rounding baking trade. The attitude of 
millers and bakers being what it is, it 
seems unlikely that long term bookings, 
such as were all too prevalent last year, 
will be entered into to any extent this 
year. Generally speaking, bakers have 
sufficient stocks of old wheat flour on 
hand to last them until the middle or 
latter part of August. 








NOTES 

A. Macner has purchased the A. Meier 
bakery, 1949 Lynch Street. 

M. Ottenad has closed his branch bak- 
ery at 6234 Delmar Boulevard. 

William Hehman has sold his bakery, 
1924 Geyer Avenue, to H. Melber. 

J. Cebular is now operating a bake- 
shop at 1824 South Tenth Street. 
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H. Knippenberg, 2655 Geyer Avenue, 
has sold hie bakery to L. A. Fischer. 

The Melber Bros. Bakery, 2340 Mar- 
ket Street, has been sold to E. Schaefer. 

John Wehner, 2123 North Thirteenth 
Street, has sold his bakery to Mr. Fiedler. 

Frank Gruenwald has bought the C. 
Engelhardt Bakery, 1904 Union Boule- 
vard. 

The Gambera & Demari Bakery, 5204 
Wilson Street, is now operated by V. 
Demari. 

Charles Erlenbach has purchased the 
F. Grunewald bakeshop, 6650 Gravois 
Avenue. 

M. Wines has bought the William Mil- 
itzer Bakery, 2300 State Street, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

The Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ 
Association will hold its fall meeting at 
Okawville, Sept. 18. 

M. Skvara, 1505 North Fifteenth 
Street, East St. Louis, Ill, has sold his 
bakery to J. Varadin. 

Casper Heideman will open the bake- 
shop at 4001 Lee Avenue, formerly op- 
erated by Mr. Mueller. 

L. Soldmann has purchased the bakery 
at 930 Lynch Street, East St. Louis, IIl., 
formerly owned by M. Wines. 

Michael Zinsmaster, a baker of Des 
Moines, Iowa, recently visited his many 
friends in the trade in St. Louis. 

A number of bakers, their wives and 
allied tradesmen from St. Louis attend- 
ed the recent christening party of Shirley 
Lipp, daughter of the past president of 
the National Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, and his wife, at the Sher- 


man Hotel, Chicago. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





SOUTHWESTERN BAKERY NEWS 

K. W. Dirgner will open the Home 
Bakery at Great Bend, Kansas. 

Halkjar & Son have succeeded Swartz 
& Halkjar, Cheyenne, Wyo. Mr. Swartz 
is now with the Ewing Bakery, Chey- 
enne. 

The Houghton Baking Co., Salina, 
Kansas, has taken over the plant operat- 
ed by Charles Fritzell, and consolidated 
the two. 

Denver bakers and allied tradesmen 
were entertained at a picnic, July 13, giv- 
en under the auspices of the Denver 
Bakers’ Club. 

The Superior Baking Co., Pueblo, 
Colo., with $25,000 capital, has been in- 
corporated by J. F. Reilly, S. M. Pal- 
likaris and Frank Pryor, Jr., and is lo- 
cated at 606 West. Fourth, where it has 
installed a portable oven and added a 
pastry department. 

Paul B. Sutorious, purchasing agent 
for the Smith-Great Western Baking 
Corporation, Kansas City, has bought a 
home on Valentine Road for $30,000. 
Mr. Sutorious recently came to Kansas 
City from Wichita, where he was man- 
ager of the plant maintained by his 
company. 

One of the daily papers in Pueblo, 
Colo. maintains an electric cooking 
school for its readers. The Sunville 
Baking Co., a unit of the Standard Bak- 
eries Corporation, took advantage of 
this by sending a demonstrator to lec- 
ture the classes on the manufacture, in- 
gredients and use of bakers’ bread. It 
also established an appetizing display 
in the classroom, including a pudding 
made of toasted bread crumbs and fruit, 
and a variety of sandwiches made from 
the New England sandwich loaf, made 
by the Sunville Baking Co. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





PHILADELPHIA 

There were a few fair-sized pur- 
chases of flour early in the month by 
the larger bakers, but when the mills 
raised their limits 40@60c bbl, it checked 
demand. Stocks of flour, particularly in 
oe hands of the smaller bakers, are 
ight, 

Sugar is in small supply and refiners 
are E cag ny several days behind in de- 
liveries, but bakers have no difficulty in 
supplying their needs at 6.70@6.75c for 
fine granulated. 

Supplies of butter increased consider- 
ably Eintng the month, and bakers no 
longer have difficulty in satisfying their 
requirements. Eggs are more plentiful 
and irregular in value, with a larger 
proportion of the arrivals showing un- 
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attractive quality. Bakers using ordi- 
nary eggs find plenty of them available 
at about 2c less than a month ago, but 
really fine ones are well cleaned up. 
Retail bread prices show little change, 
being generally 6@8c for a 16-oz loaf, 
though the chain stores are selling for 5c. 


NOTES 


At auction, 12 shares Fleischmann’s 
Vienna Model Bakery, common, sold 
at 12. 

The American Stores of this city are 
now operating five bakeries, two in 
Philadelphia, one in Camden, N. J., one 
in Harrisburg, Pa., and one in Balti- 
more. SamvuEt S. DANIELs. 


NEW BREAD WEIGHT LAW 


New York Bakers Wish to Explain Its Pro- 
visions to General Public—Bakers 
Form Country Club 


New York, N. Y.—A movement is on 
foot to call a mass meeting in order to 
give master bakers of the metropolis an 
opportunity to explain the new bread 
weight law which will go into effect on 
Sept. 1. Prominent bakers of New 
York believe it in the interest of the 
trade to thoroughly familiarize the gen- 
eral public with the points of the new 
law, which means quite a change from 
present methods, 








A COUNTRY CLUB FOR BAKERS 


It was to be expected that, sooner or 
later, master bakers who love the open 
would form a closed society for the pur- 
pose of enjoying the field of sports 
away from the hot city. Brooklyn bak- 
ers are to be congratulated upon the first 
country club composed entirely of 
“knights of the dough.” The Brooklyn 
Master Bakers’ Country Club has been 
formed. George Fiedler is president of 
the new body, which will shortly file pa- 
pers of incorporation. George Scheb- 
lein ig treasurer, and among the members 
are Adolph Sauerbrei, Paul Hartsch, 
Frederick Jahn, Walter Vollmuth, Dan- 
iel Schade, Karl Maier, Carl Voigt, J. 
Eberle, Alexander Wohlfahrt, August 
Knoepfel and E. Hirn. The new club 
will make its headquarters near Creed- 
more. 

NEW CORPORATIONS 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by Beck & Kirchen, Wy-Kay Bak- 
ery & Restaurant Corporation, Messing 
Cake Co., Excellent Daylight Bakery, 
Willis Sunlight Bakery, Caruso Spa- 
ghetti Place, and the Approved Bakery 
& Lunch Room, all of New York; also 
the Warsaw Bakery Co., Kings County, 
Neighborhood Bakery of Queens, the 
Jones Bakery, Jamestown, and the Gru- 
berg-Held Baking Co., Manhattan. 

JEWISH BAKERS EXTEND ACTIVITIES 

The Brooklyn Jewish Bakery Own- 
ers’ Association has filed a certificate of 
incorporation. According to the papers, 
it will collect and disseminate credit in- 
formation, and it is said that a co-opera- 
tive advertising campaign is planned. 
The office, in Brooklyn, will confer. with 
labor unions the members of which are 
employed by those who belong to the as- 
sociation. 

NOTES 

Dickow’s Bakery has opened at Seneca 
Falls. 

Andrew Buicko will open a bakery at 
Rome. 

Hadba’s Bakery has been opened at 
Wellsville. 

Clarke Bros. have opened a bakery at 
Jamestown. 

D. Romano has opened a bakery at 
Huntington. 

Henry D. Shult, Eastwood, is report- 
ed ‘bankrupt. 

Swint & Hotaling, Valatie, sold out 
to John Wiltsie. 

Edgar Moses has taken over the Lov- 
ell Bakery, Cuba. 

James Cogavan has bought the Allen 
bakery, Herkimer. 

The Earlville Home Bakery has been 
opened at Earlville. 

The Hodge’s Bakery, Arlington, has 
closed its retail store. 

Fire caused considerable loss to George 
Frey’s bakery, Ebenezer. 


Berger’s Bakery, Bayside, has been 
sold to Augustus Schultz. 

The Palace Lunch & Bakery System 
has opened at Glens Falls. 

The Jones Bakery, Jamestown, is lo- 
cated at 19 Market Street. 

The bakery of Charles Green, Water- 
town, was damaged by fire. 

Carl Allen has taken over the bakery 
of A. H. Crowley, Carthage. 

The Harris Bros. Bakery, Jamestown, 
is n w the Harris Baking Co. 

The S. & P. Bakery will be opened at 
1386 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn. 

David Fitzgibbons and John Dubetsky 
have opened a bakery at Beacon. 

The Scotch Bakery, 7921 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, has been reopened. 

Leo Kittell, Silver Creek, will move 
his bakery to 263 Central Avenue. 

Joseph D. Gall will open a bakery at 
1057 Kensington Avenue, Buffalo. 

A bakery and tea room have been 
opened by Mrs. F. T. Smith at Kenmore. 

A bakery has been opened by M. Meda 
Bentley at 18 Fifteenth Street, Buffalo. 

The National Biscuit Co. will open a 
branch at Ellicott and Oak streets, Buf- 
falo. 

The Wistar Baking Corporation, Buf- 
falo, has opened a branch at 1417 Hertle 
Avenue. 

Otto Beck and W. L. Kirschen have 
purchased the bakery at 192 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

The Tacoma Quality Bakery will be 
opened at Tacoma Avenue and Exeter 
Terrace, Buffalo. 

Drake Bros. Co., Brooklyn, plan al- 
terations costing $80,000 to their bakery 
at 66-72 Waverly Avenue. 

The Wheatland Bakery will open a 
branch at 355 West One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, New York. 

The Peerless Bakery & Restaurant 
Co. has purchased a four-story building 
at 1101 Second Avenue, New York. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by the F. L. Bradbury Co., 
of Queens, one of the largest cruller 
plants in the East. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





PITTSBURGH TOAST PRIZES 
AWARDED TO SCHOOL GIRLS 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—Under the auspices 
of the home economics committee of the 
Congress of Women’s Clubs of Western 
Pennsylvania, a presentation of cash 
prizes totaling $100, was held at the 
Congress House, July 11. There were 
48 school girls, ranging in age from 8 to 
15 years, who were awarded the prizes, 
the highest of which was $10, the next $5 
and the remainder $1 each. The con- 
testants sent in essays on their work in 
the home, several thousand being sub- 
mitted. 

Mrs. John A. Sloan, president of the 
congress, and Mrs. C. M. Johnson, chair- 
man of the home economics committee, 
had charge of the presentation of the 
cash prizes, which were donated by the 
Pittsburgh toast committee. Miss Irene 
M. McDermott, director of the home 
economics department in the public 
schools of Pittsburgh, made a brief ad- 
dress. 

NOTES 

F. A. Marshall has opened a bakery 
at Meshoppen, Pa. 

A. Meena has opened a bakery and 
confectionery at Clairton, Pa. 

The Star Baking Co., Hazleton, Pa., 
has opened another bakery on South 
Center Street. 

J. F. Eckhardt, Manor, Pa., has pur- 
chased an old distillery and is erecting a 
new bakery on the site. 

The Charles Carver Bakery, Boyer- 
town, Pa., has been purchased by Daniel 
C. Youse, of Bechtelsville, Pa. 

Stanley and Henry Albert, Myers- 
town, Pa., have formed a partnership 
and will engage in the baking business. 

A Pennsylvania charter has been grant- 
ed to J. Warren Hollenbach, Inc., of 
Reading, Pa., to engage in the bakery 
business. 

The Pennsylvania Trust Co., Reading, 
Pa., executor of the state of Howard L. 
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Goodman, baker of that city, reported 
that a distribution of $51,199 had been 
made to relatives. 

The Home Baking Co., Sharon, Pa., a 
partnership concern consisting of Claude 
E. Trice and Grant F. Jones, has been 
dissolved by the retirement of Mr. Trice. 
Mr. Jones will continue to operate the 
bakery. 


The court has authorized Carl F. 
Scharpf, receiver of the Northside Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, to continue operat- 
ing the bakery for a period of 30 days 
from July 8. A meeting of the creditors 
will be held on July 25. 

Joel A. Arnold, proprietor one of the 
largest baking plants in Reading, enter- 
tained several thousand persons at a 
party in honor of placing on sale “Sally 
Ann” bread. There was music, luncheon 
and dancing. The visitors saw the en- 
tire mode of making bread, from raw 
flour to the finished product. 


Bakers of Indiana County met at 
Camp Rest-A-While on July 8. Forty 
were present. The speakers were C. C. 
Latus, secretary Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, R. T, Hambleton, sales 
manager Pittsburgh office of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., and A. E. Poad, of the 
Johnstown office of The Fleischmann Co. 

At the monthly meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
Saturday evening, July 12, a movement 
was launched to have a large delegation 
of bakers and their friends attend the 
American Bakers’ Association convention 
at Atlantic City, the week of Sept. 21. 
Horace W. Crider, president, stated that 
two Pullman cars had been chartered 
and a tentative reservation made for a 
third one. The party will leave for At- 
lantic City the night of Sept. 20. 

C, C. Latus. 


MILWAUKEE BAKERS APPEAL 
FROM CONSPIRACY DECREE 


Mitwavukee, Wis.—The Atlas Bread 
Factory, the M. Carpenter Baking Co., 
and the Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., the 
three principal wholesale concerns in 
Milwaukee, have taken an appeal to the 
state supreme court from the decision 
of the Milwaukee circuit court, denying 
their demurrer to the suit of the state 
brought two years ago and charging con- 
spiracy to regulate prices of bread. The 
circuit .court signed a stay of execution 
of the decision overruling the demurrer 
until Aug. 1, to give the defendants an 
opportunity to perfect their appeal. If 
the supreme court should sustain the cir- 
cuit court, the suit will then be tried on 
its merits. The suit was brought under 
the so-called Wisconsin antitrust law, 
and the state seeks the arrest of the cor- 
porate charters of the three bakeries and 
the exaction of a penalty of $5,000 from 
each. 

L., E. Meyer. 


CRACKER NOTES 

H. C. Morris, president Tasty Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, with his family, is on 
a two months’ sojourn in Europe. 

Work has begun on the $250,000 addi- 
tion to the baking plant of Green & 
Green, Dayton, Ohio. The unit now be- 
ing erected is part of a project which 
calls for the spreading of the plant 
over a whole city block. 

The seven-story concrete and brick ad- 
dition to the plant of the Brown Cracker 
& Candy Co., Dallas, Texas, is nearing 
completion. This is part of a $1,000,000 
expansion program instituted by the 
Brown company last year. The new 
building and equipment will represent 
an outlay of over $350,000. 








BALTIMORE 

Bread consumption in Baltimore is well 
sustained, in view of the fact that there 
is some unemployment. Retail bakeries 
and neighborhood shops are faring well, 
as they have built up a patronage in 
sweet goods, fancy goods and pastries. 
Rye bread sales are on the increase. 

Some of the large bakers have flour 
coming to them on contracts that call 
for delivery up to Oct. 1, or even be- 
yond that period. 

Jobbers report business steady with 
retail bakers, but little activity is ex- 
pected until the stocks on hand are re- 
duced. 

J. H. Wootaise. ° 
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By FREDERICK P. SIEBEL, Pu. C. 
President Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago 


S MODERN civilization and indus- 

try progress, it is obvious that the 
methods of education also change, and 
perhaps the most striking illustration of 
this may be found in the manner in which 
American universities and colleges have 
revised their former somewhat  peda- 
gogical instruction methods to meet pres- 
ent conditions. 

Artificial barriers, which formerly pre- 
vented the average citizen from obtain- 
ing a needed advanced education, have 
heen let down by many universities, and 
their curriculum has been changed to 
facilitate a more ready adaption of the 
instruction provided to practical voca- 
tional work. 

After all, the purpose of education is 
not to inculeate in the individual the 
ways and notions of civilization, that 
these may endure, but that each one may 
become all that he is capable of be- 
coming. And with this thought in mind 
much of the teaching of science through 
the medium of musty, highly theoretic 
books has been done away with. 

A book of science does not contain sei- 
ence, but merely such literal or pictorial 
record of science as an understanding 
mind can interpret and an efficient mind 
see. In short, the science in a book is 
opaque, dead, — useless otherwise we 
could make any man a scientist by giv- 
ing him books or tools. 

The new, modern university way of 
teaching is by lecture, study and obser- 
vation. The intelligence quickened and 
informed by observation is ready to short 
cireuit the road to knowledge by studying 
the records of facts in words, and is not 
ready until so quickened and informed. 

Another decided improvement in uni- 
versity training is the opportunity now 
afforded to the applicant for admission 
to qualify himself through preliminary 
home study for the more advanced sub- 
jects in the regular or special course he 
desires to take. The blessings of this 
innovation are manifold, the most impor- 
tant being the saving of time and money. 

In previous years the hapless candidate 
for admission dawdled through prepara- 
tory school to qualify for admission to 
the university. All through his prepara- 
tory period he imbibed a mass of obso- 
lete data along with the information he 
was seeking, and he repeated the dose on 
a more extended scale when going 
through college. 

To a tradesman, such as, for instance, 
the baker, this meant a decided curb on 
his progress during some of the best 
years of his life. True, his education 
had a splendid value in so far as the 
broadening of his mind on his relations 
to his fellow-man was concerned, but the 
direct bearing of his training on his par- 
ticular business problem was minute, and 
certainly not sufficient to counterbalance 
six or eight years of absence from the 
business world for the purpose of acquir- 
ing a theoretical knowledge which, be- 
cause of its generality, could not be util- 
ized as it should have been. 

Today the universities are realizing the 
sweeping influence business and indus- 
trial activity have on the advancement of 
science and art. Hence, nearly every col- 
lege in the country has created ways and 
means whereby it could broaden its scope 
as an educative institution and _ better 
and more adequately perform the pur- 
pose for which it was founded. 

Extension of home study work has been 
substituted for the preliminary resident 
work formerly necessary for qualifica- 
tion for admission. If a student finds 
himself unable to make the necessary 
counts, it is now possible for him to 
prepare himself at home for advanced 
work in the subject of special interest 
to him. 

This is the method now being employed 
by the institute for bakers over which 
I have the honor to preside. Its former 
regular three months’ course in baking 
technology and bhakeshop practice has 
been divided into two sections—prepara- 
tory and advanced. Today it is not 


necessary for the man who realizes the 





necessity of technical training to absent 
himself from his job and salary for any 
extended period of time. He is afforded 
an opportunity to qualify immediately 
for advanced work by passing an en- 
trance examination upon matriculation. 
If he fails to obtain the required rating, 
he is furnished with preliminary study 
material which will enable him to pre- 
pare himself without additional outlay 
of time and money. 

Like the university, Siebel Tech has 
found this plan to possess another dis- 
tinctive merit. Formerly the instructors 
found that the educational attainment 
differed with almost every other student. 
The result was that the man of a better 
education marked time while his less for- 
tunate colleague was laboring to catch 
up. This manifest unfairness to the ad- 
vanced scholar has now been done away 
with. All the students start on the same 
educational level, so far as their tech- 
nical training is concerned. The pre- 
liminary work has taken care of that. 
When John Baker, who has not finished 
grammar school, is inscribed as a mem- 
ber on the class roster, Cole Edge Baker, 
the university class member, knows that 
he will not be held back to give John 
a chance to acquire the fundamentals of 
science and technic. He knows that be- 
fore John had a chance to get into the 
class he qualified for the distinction by 
preliminary extension training and, as a 
result, Cole is confident that every min- 
ute in the classroom will be devoted to 
progressive work—not marking time for 
John. As a result, both finish their train- 
ing in eight weeks of resident work with 
the realization that their time loss and 
expenses were kept down to an absolute 
minimum. 

Personally, I do not believe there is a 
progressive baker in the land who is not 
sold on the need for technical training. 
The technically trained man knows what 
the untrained man knows, and far more. 
The technical man is rounded out, built 
up solidly. He knows how to see things 
and what he sees; moreover, he can see 
through appearances to realities. He re- 
members what he has seen, and can com- 
pare the new with the old. His reasoning 
powers are sharpened, and he can think 
clearly, quickly and correctly. 

The technically trained man interprets 
his own experiences in the light of the 
experience of others. He finds out what 
other men are doing and why they are 
doing it. He can do what he knows, for 
he can express his thought, not only in 
words, but in deeds. 


CANTON INCREASES DEMAND 
FOR IMPORTED WHEAT FLOUR 


The growing demand for imported 
wheat flour in China is reflected through- 
out the Canton district, where larger 
stocks are consumed annually. Canton 
merchants, however, are not purchasing 
direct from exporters in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and other 
shipping countries, but are securing their 
supplies from Hongkong, according to 
Vice Consul Albert A. Collins, in a re- 
port received by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The foreign concerns at Canton that 
imported flour direct from abroad in the 
past have also abandoned this practice, 
and the trade is now entirely in the 
hands of Chinese merchants. Modern 
warehouses have not as yet been erected 
in Canton, and when a shipment of flour 
arrives it is stacked in the stores where 
it is offered for sale. Flour stored in 
this manner is continually exposed to 
the hot and humid climate of Canton, 
and will spoil in three months’ time. 

At present it is not believed that 
American exporters would have much 
success in attempting direct transactions 
with the Canton Chinese dealers. The 
flour which is shipped from the United 
States to Hongkong is put up in sacks 
which have been marked and stamped in 
accordance with instructions from the 
Hongkong importers. The Cantonese 





prefer a fine flour of very white color. 
The dealers and consumers alike select 
familiar brands which they have found 
satisfactory in the past, being governed 
entirely by the trademark or emblem ap- 
pearing on the sack, and paying no at- 
tention whatever to the ingredients or 
food properties. 





CAREER OF JOHN TURNBULL 

Toronto, Ont.—Mr. Turnbull is presi- 
dent of Nasmiths, Ltd., one of the oldest 
and finest of the baking concerns of To- 
ronto, Ont. He came to Canada from 
Sanquhar, Scotland, in 1895, and has 
been with Nasmiths practically ever 
since. In 1911 he became president of 
the company. In the way of outside in- 
terests Mr. Turnbull has been active in 
the club and community life of Toronto. 





John Turnbull 


He is a past president of the Canadian 
Club, and is now serving a second term 
as president of the National Club. He 
is also a past president of the Canadian 
Bakers’ Association and is at present 
chairman of the Toronto Library Board. 
His life in Toronto has been one of 
good citizenship at its best, and the trade 
to which he belongs is proud of him. 
A. H. Battey. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERYDOM 
Newark, N. J.—This year’s New Jer- 
sey Bakers’ Day, July 16, was a huge 
success. Hundreds took part in the cel- 
ebration at Atlantic City. The outing 
was held under the auspices of the New 


Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade, and 
headquarters were at Gerstel’s Hotel 
Jerome. A number of bakers from New 


York and Brooklyn took part in the en- 
tertainment. 
UNION LABEL CAMPAIGN 

Encouraged by the splendid results 
of the union label campaign conducted 
in Greater New York by five Hebrew 
locals, the Jersey City branch decided to 
follow suit. It invited the unions in 
northern New Jersey to take part in a 
conference, which was attended by al- 
most every chapter in this territory. 
Plans were made for a union label agi- 
tation committee. 

NOTES 

Goldstein’s Bakery, Hillside, Newark, 
burned. 

Haberstroh’s Bakery will be opened 
at Absecon. 

The French Pastry Shop has been 
opened at Trenton. 

The D. & S. Home Baking Co., New- 
ark, has been incorporated. 

The Paterson Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, an organization of Jewish bakers, 
has filed articles of incorporation. The 
office is located at 30 Temple Street. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 


William Jeirtzer, aged 63, a baker of 
Frankton, Ind., died from injuries suf- 
fered while painting. He fell from a 
ladder and wrenched his neck, and 
paralysis developed. 
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UPWARD WHEAT MARKET 
DISTURBING TO BAKERS 


Mitwavukee, Wis.—Wholesale bakers 
report a steady growth in bread sales. 
The upward movement in wheat, re- 
flected in sharp advances in the price 
of flour, has been a disturbing factor 
for bakers. Many held off buying as 
long as possible when prices jumped, 
and are still covering only the barest 
necessities. Retail shops continue to 
stress fancy goods and specialties, with 
good results. 

NOTES 

A Blodgett oven has been installed by 
J. H. Neuens at his shop, 1099 Holton 
Street, Milwaukee. 


Leo Suprenand, associated with l'ond 
du Lac bakeries for several years, will 
open a shop at Fox Lake, Wis. 


George Bowers, formerly of Madison, 
Wis., has opened a bakery in the Rein- 
thall Building, Fennimore, Wis. 


The Stingle Bakery, Appleton, Wis. 
has incorporated as the Stingle & Sons 
Baking Co., with $25,000 capital. 


A. Gutenberg, 1248 Teutonia Avenue, 
Milwaukee, is erecting a bakery nd 
apartment building at 1175 Ho'ton 
Street. 


Nick Bros. will erect a $40,000 baling 
plant at Blue Mound Road and W wd 
Avenue, Wauwatosa, a suburb of ‘Iil- 
waukee. 
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Fire threatened to destroy the K'cc- 
trik-Maid Bakery, Eau Claire, Wis., .July 
3, when the floor beneath the main o-en 
caught fire. 

The Quality Biscuit Co., Milwauhce, 
crackers, biscuits and fancy goods. 
building a garage and general service 
shop at 696-704 South Pierce Street. 


H. W. Kramp, formerly in the bakery 
trade at Neenah, Wis., has completed ! 
shop at Watertown, Wis. It is being 
conducted as the Sally Ann Bakesho} 


The Western Cone Co., 329 East W :t- 
er Street, Milwauke, which suffered {ire 
damage on July 5, was able to continue 
production without serious interruption. 


r 
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Leo R. Guyette, formerly a represen- 
tative of the Bake-Rite System bakery 
at Fond du Lac, Wis., has resigned to 
engage in the same business on his own 
account in the same city. 


Seymour A. Simonson, for many years 
associated with the Atlas Bread Fac- 
tory, Milwaukee, has moved to Day- 
tona, Fla., where he has acquired an in- 
terest in the A. B. C. Bakery. 


Gustav Schneider, for 32 years asso- 
ciated with Milwaukee baking concerns, 
has purchased the bakery business of thie 
Ehrlers Baking Co., 301 Third Strect. 
He will continue the shop-as Schneider's 
Quality Bakery, and specialize in pas- 
tries and cakes. 

Hugo Zill and his son, Erich, former!y 
in business at Mondovi and Ladysmit!i, 
Wis., and previously at Fergus Falls 
and Minneapolis, have opened the Alma 
Home Bakery in the Auer Buildinz, 
Alma, Wis. Considerable new equipment 
has been installed. 


Bakers Union No, 233, Madison, Wi-.. 
has been conducting its own advertisinz 
campaign to induce residents of the cap'- 
tal to demand the union label on ai! 
bread. “Patronize bakeries that gi\e 
their men good living wages and gow! 
service to their customers,” the adve'- 
tisement says. 


The Heilman Bakery, Madison, tl 
oldest in that city, will furnish brea 
and rolls to the new Hotel Lorraine, 
$1,000,000 institution recently opened i: 
Madison. The daily requirements ar 
about 100 loaves and 85 dozen rolls. The 
Heilman Bakery has a daily capacity of 
6,500 loaves and 1,900 doz rolls. 


A $500,000 high school to be built by 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, wil 
be named the Ellen Storey Johnston Me 
morial High School, as an appreciatio: 
of the support given the university by 
the family of the late Robert A. Johns 
ton, founder of the Robert A. Johnstor 
Co., a leading biscuit, cracker and choco 
late manufacturing concern at Mil 
waukee. 

L, E. Meyer. 
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STANDARD BREAD 
BILL IN CONGRESS 





House Will Have Brand Weight Measure Be- 
fore It Upon Reconvening in December 
—Important Amendments Made 


Wasuincton, D. C.—When Congress 
reconvenes in December the House will 
have before it for consideration the 
standard bread weight bill introduced by 
Representative Charles Brand, of Ohio. 
The bill was reported favorably from 
the House committee on agriculture on 
the last day of the session, June 5, by 
Chairman Haugen. 

His report explains that several 
changes were found necessary in the bill 
as originally introduced, to make it 
square with the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Nebraska bread law case of 
Jay Burns Baking Co. vs. Charles W. 
Bryan, Governor. The report says that 
the bill as finally approved by the com- 
mittee has the sanction of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of 
Agriculture and the Ohio Association of 
the Baking Industry, besides of a large 
number of other organizations, both na- 
tional! and state in character. 

In urging the passage of the measure, 
Chairman Haugen says: “It is interest- 
ing to note that there is a loss in the 
sale of materials, such as wheat, lard and 
milk, used in bread, on account of short 
weight loaves. It is the experience of 
states where full weight loaves are sold 
that just about as many loaves are sold, 
and if each loaf contains 12 per cent 
more material it is easy to calculate the 
additional use of wheat, lard, and milk 
that will be occasioned by the universal 
adoption of standard weight bread.” 

The cost of enforcement of such laws 
in the states where they are in effect are 
declared by the report to be almost 
nothing, and it is added that three 
fourths of the bakers of the United 
States have concluded that standard 
weight laws secure for them fair com- 
petilion and also secure for the public 
fair treatment. The report says further: 

“The value of the ingredients in a loaf 
of bread that sells generally over the 
United States for 8@9c in loaves from 
14 to 16 oz is the first consideration. 
There is about 14%c worth of wheat in 
such a loaf of bread when it is full 
weight, and when the wheat is converted 
into flour the cost of the flour is in the 
neighborhood of 2c when good grades 
of flour are used. 

“As evidence of this, the United States 
government is baking bread for the army 
and reports the cost of all ingredients 
in a 1-lb loaf as low as 1%c. Such bread 
is now being sold by the army at 3c at 
army camps and hospitals. 

“The Shults Baking Co., of New York, 
claims bread is costing it 3.11c lb, includ- 
ing all ingredients. This gives you the 
cost of the army bread and also the cost 
claimed by one of the largest bakers in 
the country. 

“In the city of Washington bread is 
being sold by the Corby Bakery to the 
navy as low as 3.69c per 1-lb loaf of the 
same quality that it is selling at the same 
time to retail merchants at 8c. 

“With the cost of the materials in a 
loaf of bread established by the above 
at 2@3c for a 1-lb loaf, and the selling 
price generally over the United States 
being from 8 to 9c loaf, it seems per- 
fectly clear that the consumers are en- 
titled to full weight, and that is the 
purpose of the federal bread act. 

“A survey has been made by the Bu- 
reau of Standards, through the weights 
and measures officials of the various 
states, to ascertain the amount of short 
weight bread sold in the country, and we 
find that 11 states have standard weight 
laws, and that bread is sold in those 
States at full weight, and in all other 
states of the Union where the survey 
has been made there is evidence that the 
Public is receiving less than full weight 
bread, 

“There is also evidence that, where 
short weight bread is sold, just as much 
is generally received for it as though it 
were full weight. 

“In Ohio, before the standard weight 
law was enacted, bread was being sold in 
from 12 to 14-0z loaves at 8c, and after 
the enactment of the law the weight of 
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the loaves was increased to 16 oz without 
any change in the price. 

“At the present time in New York City 
there is a great deal of bread sold in 
short weight loaves, and the price charged 
the public is exactly the same for short 
weight loaves as in Ohio and Indiana, 
where the laws provide for full weight 
bread. 

“It is estimated that the loss sustained 
by the people of New York City alone 
amounts to in the neighborhood of $10,- 
000,000 a year. The loss estimated by 
George M. Roberts, superintendent of 
weights and measures of the District of 
Columbia, on 2 oz bread in each of the 
loaves baked in the city of Washington, 
if the loaves were 2 oz short, as they 
were before the law for the District of 
Columbia was passed, would amount to 
$907,000 a year. 

“When you calculate a loss of 2 oz 
bread on the amount of bread baked in 
the United States by the public bakeries, 
you will find the enormous loss of $200,- 
000,000 a year. 

“To get at the details of this estimate, 
we might say that the usual short weight 
is about 2 oz, and 2 oz bread are worth 
to the consumer Ic, which, multiplied by 
the number of loaves baked, equals the 
$200,000,000. 

“It is estimated that probably one half 
the bread of the United States is not 
short weight, so that $100,000,000 repre- 
sents the loss to the consumers sustained 
because of the lack of standard weight 
bread laws. 

“It is not argued that there is a gain 
to the bakers of that amount, because 
we believe the bakers save only in the 
amount of ingredients they use. The 
cost of the overhead in a bakery, the 
cost of factory’s expense, the cost of sell- 
ing and delivering the bread is just as 
much for a 14-oz loaf as for a 16-02 loaf, 
and the gain to the baker is therefore 
simply the gain in the smaller use of 
material, and the material is only about 
a quarter of the selling price of a loaf.” 

Cuarites C. Harr. 





BAKERS’ BREAD SUPPLANTS 
BISCUITS IN SOUTHWEST 


Oxrianoma Crtry, Oxra.—A review of 
the baking industry in Oklahoma and 
Texas during the first six months of the 
year reveals that a majority of: leading 
concerns have increased their business 
30 to 50 per cent over the same period 
of last year. 

Says a Texas flour miller who has 
been in business for over 25 years: “The 
baker in our town told me that 50 per 
cent of the housewives are eating bakery 
bread; only a few years ago the percent- 
age was not 10. It looks to me like the 
day of hot biscuits is passing in Texas.” 

Representative bakers interviewed on 
the subject of long-time booking, which 
has given southwestern millers serious 
thought for some time, declared that 60- 
day and 90-day contracts with millers 
would be acceptable. Millers make like 
reports with reference to Arkansas and 
Louisiana bakers, who are gradually in- 
creasing their purchases of hard wheat 
flour. 

Price cutting has been less noticeable 
in the Southwest in recent months. A 
majority of the bakers are making bet- 
ter bread, and are selling it on a quality 
basis. Bakers are making only a nomi- 
nal profit, the average one putting out 
a loaf that scales 21 oz and retails at 10c. 

Whole wheat bread and raisin bread 
are growing in popularity in this terri- 
tory. A baker in a town of 3,000 is 
selling 4,000 hot rolls a week, compared 
with 500 three months ago. Another 
baker in a town of about the same size 
is pushing two kinds of buns and he has 
popularized them to such an extent that 
travelers on the highway from a near-by 
city call for them, and several families 
in that city have become regular cus- 
tomers. In a town of 10,000 population, 
75 per cent of the housewives are using 
whole wheat bread regularly. 

NOTES 

The E.'N. Craft bakery, Fort Worth, 
is reported closed. 

Simon Rumbak has opened a bakery 
at Littlefield, Texas. 

Among new concerns at Lepanto, Ark., 
is the Miller Bakery. 


A new home for the Idalou (Texas) 
Bakery is completed. 

Robert Watkins, Oklahoma City, will 
start a bakery at Hobart, Okla. 

Robert F. Johnson, of Sandusky, III., 
has opened a bakery at Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

A. A. Hains, Rayne, La., has sold the 
Champion Bakery to E. J. Cailloust & 
Son. 

A building is being erected at Rule, 
Texas, by J. M. Jones, for use as a 
bakery. 

I. Park, Paragould, Ark., has sold his 
bakery to E. W. La Boy, of Arkadel- 
phia, Ark. 

A complete baking plant has been in- 
stalled in C. O. D. Brown’s grocery, 
Muskogee, Okla. 

H. G. Bradley, of Russellville, Ark., 
has purchased the McReynolds Bakery, 
Clarksville, Ark. 

About $7,500 damage was done by fire 
to the plant of the Bake Rite Bakery, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

The Home Baking Co., Russellville, 
Ark., owned by Fred B. Williamson, has 
completed a new home. 

The Schepps Bakery Co., Dallas, 
Texas, will erect a $45,000 building at 
2227 South Ervay Street. 

F. K. Mitchell, owner of the Electric 
Bakery, Lubbock, Texas, has built a 
handsome new brick home. 

Oliver W. Hass, of Vivi, Okla., has 
leased a building at Mooreland, Okla., in 
which he will open a bakery. 

Bakery products are being sold in the 
municipal market established at Musko- 
gee by the Chamber of Commerce. 

Bakers’ Union No. 111, Dallas, Texas, 
has elected E. J. Landry as president, 
and Roy L. Gerlach vice president. 

A permit to remodel the front of its 
building at Wichita Falls, Texas, has been 
granted to the Nafziger Baking Co. 

John W. Geiger, Fort Smith, Ark., 
has been appointed salesman in Texas 
territory for the Fort Smith Biscuit Co. 

A bakery has been opened at Holden- 
ville, Okla., by E. E. Bevill, of Ada, 
Okla., and Clifton Broadus, of Okmulgee. 


A. H. Dean, Dalhart, Texas, has sold 
his bakery to J. F. Basford, of Texline, 
Texas, who will operate as the Dalhart 
Bakery. 

Crandall & Acker, Farmington, N. M., 
have sold their grocery store to Welk 
& Co., who recently purchased the Farm- 
ington Bakery. 

A renewal of its charter as an Okla- 
homa corporation has been granted to 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. The capital 
stock is $5,000. 

The wife of O. D. Sims, manager Bake 
Rite Bakery, El Reno, died recently at 
her home in that city, and was buried at 
Beaumont, Texas. 


Sims Bros., Waurika, Okwk., who have 
the only. bakery there, recently threshed 
1,100 bus wheat from 40 acres on their 
farm near that town. 


Fire caused by the explosion of an oil 
stove destroyed the Star Bakery, Guy- 
mon, Okla. It was owned by C. J. Mc- 
Cary, who will rebuild. 

W. S. Cohlmeler has resigned from the 
sales staff of the Fort Smith (Ark.) Bis- 
cuit Co. and is traveling in Texas for 
the Fort Smith Coffee Co. 

Mrs. Alice O. Simmons, founder and 
proprietor of Mrs. Simmons’ Home Bak- 
ery, Oklahoma City, is touring the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe. 

The Dougherty Baking Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, suffered $2,000 damage by 
fire when a gasoline tank exploded on 
a truck near the building. 


E. O. and F. W. Danner, owners of 
the Bake Rite Bakery, Enid, Okla., have 
opened a retail sales department in the 
American National Bank Building. 


The Shipley Baking Co. and the O. Q. 
Hall Mercantile Co., Fort Smith, Ark., 
have beautified a spot of ground in that 
city and turned it over to the city as a 
park. 

Ralph Taylor, of Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, has purchased a bakery at Ozark, 
Ark., from Scott Bailey. The latter will 
engage in the restaurant business at 
Ozark. 
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Oliver Jackson and W. F. Hunter have 
sold their Farmington (N. M.) Bakery 
to F. J. Welk and associates of Durango, 
Colo., who will operate under the title 
of F. J. Welk & Co. 

Peter Klopolsky, owner of the Bake- 
Rite Bakery, Blackwell, Okla., has in- 
creased its capacity to 300 loaves an 
hour, making it one of the largest plants 
in northern Oklahoma. 

The Ochs Baking Co. was formed at 
Guthrie, Okla., recently by Peter Ochs 
and Charles Corn and a plant has been 
installed. Mr. Ochs formerly was in the 
baking business in Guthrie. 

Daniel Oster, owner of a bakery in 
Wichita Falls, Texas, is a voluntary 
bankrupt. He claimed assets of $19,545, 
and asked that $19,300 be exempted. 
Liabilities reported, $16,904. 

The Southwest Cracker Co. and_ the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. had displays of 
their products and otherwise took part in 
the opening of the Dunn Mercantile Co.’s 
new store at Wichita, Kansas. 

A continuation of prosperous condi- 
tions in Texas is reported by C. H. 
Wortz, Sr., manager Wortz Biscuit Co., 
at Fort Smith, Ark., who recently re- 
turned from a tour of that state. 

J. L. Brown, president Brown Cracker 
& Candy Co., Dallas, Texas, reports that 
the addition will be ready for operation 
Sept. 1. Improvements will cost about 
$1,000,000. Employment will be given to 
1,000 persons. 

A large new oven and a wrapping ma- 
chine have been installed by the Gaines- 
ville (Texas) Baking Co., one of the 
largest baking concerns in northern Tex- 
as. The owners and managers are J. R. 
Briscoe and Leo Ansley. 

H. P. Beall, who recently purchased 
the Healdton (Okla.) Bakery from J. H. 
Hieronymous, has abandoned the bakery 
that he had operated, and consolidated 
the two plants. This is the only bakery 
in the oil field metropolis. 

James E. Kincannon, a wholesale gro- 
cery salesman of Fort Smith, Ark., was 
killed near Henryetta, Okla., in a motor 
car accident. R:; B. Patterson, salesman 
for the Fort Smith Biscuit Co., who 
drove the car, was uninjured. 


The Webster Bakery, Guthrie, Okla., 
one of the earliest plants established in 
the then territory of Oklahoma, has been 
purchased from Mrs, J. H. Zoll by Mrs. 
Anna Strong, who for several years was 
connected there with the Vienna Bakery. 

Bakery bread may again be purchased 
on Sunday morning in Beaumont, Texas, 
the district court having held unconsti- 
tutional an ordinance of the city that 
forbade it. A_ state law permits food 
stores to remain open until 9 a.m. on 
Sunday. 

The H. Dietz bakery, Gainesville, 
Texas, has been thoroughly modernized, 
and now has a capacity of 1,500 loaves 
a day. Manager Dietz says that dur- 
ing the summer months the bread busi- 
ness is something near the level of that 
in the North. 

The Nafziger Baking Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, recently held open house 
and furnished entertainment for visitors 
who observed the processes of bread bak- 
ing. The company’s plant, established 
five years ago, now has a daily capacity 
of 15,000 loaves. 

The Beaumont (Texas) Master Bakers’ 
Association has been revived, and Wil- 
liam Schnick, general manager Beaumont 
Bakery Co., elected president, R. A. Dan- 
iel, of the Beaumont City Market Bak- 
ery, vice president, and Earl P. Archer, 
local manager The Fleischmann Co., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Thomas and O. L. Sims, who operate 
the only bakery in Waurika, Okla. a 
town of about 3,500 inhabitants, increased 
the sale of hot rolls several hundred per 
cent in a few weeks, and rolls are now 
in demand at Hastings, Addington and 
other near-by towns. Sims Bros. bought 
the bakery two years ago from Allison 
& King. ; 

Four hundred angel food squares were 
distributed among members of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association by Kamp 
Bros., bakers and confectioners of El 
Reno, Okla., on May 24, when that num- 
ber of guests were entertained by the 
business men of that city. Kamp Bros. 
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also served the remainder of the dinner. 
On the squares, in colors, was the asso- 
ciation’s abbreviation, N. E. A. 

That mother’s bread is not always bet- 
ter than daughter’s was proven in Texas 
recently when the agricultural depart- 
ment of the state, assisted by the fed- 
eral department, conducted a bread bak- 
ing contest. The best loaf of bread was 
baked by Miss Patsey Akin, of Denton 
County, in competition with contestants 
from 27 other counties. The young 
woman’s mother, Mrs. Nicholas Akin, was 
awarded third prize. 

An enlargement of the plant of the 
Bake Rite Bakery, El Reno, Okla., is 
contemplated, according to O. D. Sims, 
manager. New equipment includes a 
Hubbard oven, a water softening plant, 
a Battle Creek wrapping machine, a 
Union rounder, a Thompson molder and 
a blender and sifter. The concern is 
pushing the sale of whole wheat and 
raisin bread. This business is owned by 
the El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 

“Texans are gradually getting away 
from their biscuits,” says J. T. Cham- 
bers, president Sanger (Texas) Mill & 
Elevator Co. “A few years ago we had 
no demand for hard wheat flour, and 
furnished our customers soft wheat flour 
for family baking. Recently I made a 
survey of Sanger, which has about 1,500 
population, and found that half of them 
are eating bakery bread. The baking in- 
dustry is growing all over our state.” 

Charging a Fort Smith baking concern 
with violation of the Oklahoma law re- 
lating to sales of bread in the state by 
nonresident salesmen, an inspector of 
the state board of health seized 75 
loaves of bread from the concern’s sales- 
man at Spiro, Okla., and commanded him 
to appear before a justice of the peace. 
It was charged that wrappers on the 
bread did not indicate the date and the 
hour of the day of its baking, a require- 
ment applying to bread made outside the 
state, and that the salesmen had not se- 
cured a license required of nonresidents. 


SUPPLYING BREAD FOR 
OKLAHOMA OIL FIELDS 


Arpmore, Oxia.—lIt is nearly as im- 
portant that the worker have hot bread 
and pies as it is that he have tools to 
drill wells with, says a bakery repre- 
sentative who covers the oil fields of 
Carter County. The demand is not for 
hot biscuits, but for hot rolls and warm 
loaves, and no worker considers a meal 
completed until he has absorbed one or 
more good-sized pieces of a juicy pie. 

To meet this demand, which has grad- 
ually grown into considerable proportions 
during the development of the oil fields, 
bakeries of Ardmore have made _ prod- 
ucts that appeal to the oil trade, and 
installed delivery trucks that render 
quick and efficient service. 

“The hot roll season in the oil country 
runs the year around,” says W. H. Estes, 
proprietor of a wholesale and retail bak- 
ing establishment at Ardmore. “Re- 
quirements are less in the summer 
months, of course, and the pastry goods 
business runs down at that time. But 
you must give the oil field inhabitant 
something warm right along.” 

Arthur Solomon established a bakery 
here 22 years ago, and the plant devel- 
oped into one of the largest in southern 
Oklahoma, making Ardmore the leading 
bread center of this part of the state. 








WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

Where a salesman used an automobile 
in the course of his employment, keeping 
it in his own garage, his death through 
monoxide poisoning in the garage, while 
caring for the machine, must be held to 
have “arisen out of and in course of 
employment,” within the meaning of the 
Michigan workmen's compensation act, 
so as to entitle his dependent relatives 
to an award under that act, decided the 
Michigan supreme court in the case of 
Derleth vs. Roach & Seeber Co., 198 
N.W. 948. In the course of its opinion, 
the court said: 

“In Clifton vs. Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co., 217 Mich. 462, 187 N.W. 380, 
the employee was required by the em- 
ployer to take the money collected at 
the store and safely keep it at his home. 
He was injured while on his way home, 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AS A BAKERY “FAN” 
By A. L. H. STREET 


carrying with him a considerable amount 
of money. It was held that the accident 
arose out of and in the course of the 
employment, and it was there said by 
Justice Steere, speaking for the court: 

“ ‘Broadly defined, it may be taken as 
authoritatively settled that “out of and 
in the course of his employment” covers 
those accidents which befall an employee 
while he is discharging some duty he is 
authorized or directed to perform for the 
furtherance, directly or indirectly, of his 
employer’s business.’ ” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





JOINS AMERICAN INSTITUTE STAFF 


Cuicaco, I1rt.—Another scientist has 
been added to the staff of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, due to the 
increasing demands upon the facilities of 
the institute by the members of the 
American Bakers’ Association and oth- 
ers. He is Harry E. Bishop, chemical 
engineer, who will assist in the chemical 
laboratory and will teach chemistry and 
laboratory practice. 

Mr. Bishop is a graduate of Purdue 
University, class of ’05. He joined Dr. 





Harry E. Bishop 


Barnard in an extended research prob- 
lem in 1912, taken up at the instance of 
the American Bakers’ Association, and 
which related to chemical changes oc- 
curring in wrapped bread. He was chief 
food chemist of the Indiana state board 
of health for 14 years, having charge of 
all food control work from 1905 to 
1919, and in that capacity analyzed thou- 
sands of samples of bread ingredients as 
well as the finished loaf. 


S. O. Werner. 


STUDENTS VISIT FOOD FACTORIES 


Cuicaco, Itt.—When the present class 
of the American Institute School of 
Baking, Chicago, which consists of 33 
students, completes its course, a total of 
167 graduates will be employed in bak- 
eries in all parts of the country. 

The present class has been making a 
specialty of week end tours to points 
within a radius of 100 miles from Chica- 
go, for the purpose of inspecting the 
plants of manufacturers of ingredients 
that go into baked goods. The last trip 
was to the Elkhorn plant of the Wis- 
consin Cheese & Dairy Co., which makes 
dry milk powder especially for bakeries. 


S. O. Werner. 





SLANDERED BAKER GETS DAMAGES 


MonrreaL, Que.—For an insinuation 
made at.a public meeting that he was in 
the habit of selling lightweight bread, 
J. A. Primeau, baker, Pont Viau, Que., 
was granted damages to the amount of 
$50. It was set forth in evidence that 
the plaintiff was taking part in a meet- 
ing of the presbytery of his parish for 
the purpose of electing the church of- 
ficers for the year, when defendant, who 
was also taking part in the discussions, 
made the allegation in question. 


A. E. Perks. 





Until last night, and for a third of a 
century, I harbored that very common 
misconception that it was a loaf of bread 
that Benjamin Franklin was munching 
as he walked along a Philadelphia street 
and was first beheld by his future bride. 
But last night my eyes rested upon a 
passage in his autobiography which ap- 
pears to have been generally overlooked. 

And the further discovery was made 
that the distinguished subject of these 
remarks had what might be called the 
“bakery habit.” Even though he may 
not have been the originator of the slo- 
gan, “Eat More Wheat,” he obeyed it 
with that earnestness that would have 
put every butcher shop into insolvency 
had the public generally followed Dr. 
Franklin’s lead. 

“When about 16 years of age, a work 
of Tyron fell into my hands, in which 
he recommends vegetable diet,” reads an 
early passage of the autobiography. “I 
determined to observe it. . . My re- 
fusing to eat animal food was found in- 
convenient, and I was often scolded for 
my singularity. . . . I then said to my 
brother that if he would allow me per 
week half what he paid for my board, I 
would undertake to maintain myself. 
The offer was immediately embraced, 
and I soon found that of what he gave 
me I was able to save half. This was a 
new fund for the purchase of books; 
and other advantages resulted to me 
from the plan. When my brother and 
his workmen left the printing house to 

o to dinner, I remained behind; and 
ispatching my frugal meal, which fre- 
quently consisted of a biscuit only, or 
a slice of bread and a bunch of raisins, 
or a bun from the pastry cook’s, with a 
glass of water, I had the rest of my 
time, till their return, for study; and 
my progress therein was proportioned to 
that clearness of ideas and quickness of 
conception which are the fruit of tem- 
perance in eating and drinking.” 

It was some time later that the Phila- 
delphia incident occurred, as related by 
Franklin himself as follows: 

“I walked toward the top of the street, 
looking eagerly on both sides, till I came 
to Market Street, where I met a child 
with a loaf of bread. Often had I made 
my dinner on dry bread. I inquired 
where he had bought it, and went straight 
to the baker’s shop which he pointed out 
to me. I asked for some biscuits, ex- 
pecting to find such as we had at Bos- 
ton; but they made, it seems, none of 
that sort at Philadelphia. I then asked 
for a three-penny loaf. They made no 
loaves of that price. Finding myself 
ignorant of the price, as well as of the 
different kinds of bread, I desired him 
to let me have three pennyworth of 
bread of some kind or other. He gave 
me three large rolls. I was surprised at 
receiving so much; I took them, however, 
and having no room in my pockets, I 
walked on with a roll under each arm, 
eating the third. In this manner I went 
through Market Street to Fourth Street, 
and passed the house of Mr. Read, the 
father of my future wife. She was 
standing at the door, observed me, and 
thought with reason that I made a very 
singular and grotesque appearance. 

“I then turned the corner, and went 
through Chestnut Street, eating my roll 
all the way; and having made this round, 
found myself again on Market Street 
wharf, near the boat in which I arrived. 
I stepped into it to take a draught of 
the river water; and finding myself sat- 
isfied with my first roll, I gave the other 
two to a woman and her child. . . . 
Thus refreshed, I regained the street.” 

So far as I know, Dr. Franklin was the 
first and last man to suggest a diet of 
bread and water as being a perfect sub- 
stitute for beer. Speaking of his ex- 
periences as a journeyman printer in 
London, he remarked: 

“I drank nothing but water. The other 
workmen, to the number of about 50, 
were great drinkers of beer. I carried 
occasionally a large form of letters in 
each hand, up and down stairs, while the 
rest employed both hands to carry one. 
They were surprised to see, by this and 
many other examples, that the ‘American 
Aquatic,’ as they used to call me, was 
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stronger than those who drank porter, 
. + « My fellow-pressman drank ever, 
day a pint of beer before breakfast, 4 
pint with bread and cheese for break fast, 
one between breakfast and dinner, one 
at dinner, one again at about 6 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and another after he 
had finished his day’s work. This cus- 
tom appeared to me to be abomin:|)le: 
but he had need, he said, of al! this 
beer, in order to acquire strengt!: to 
work. 

“I endeavored to convince him that 
bodily strength furnished by the |eer 
could only be in proportion to the ~olid 
part of the barley dissolved in the \ iter 
of which the beer was composed; that 
there was a larger portion of flour in a 
penny loaf, and that consequently, i: he 
eat.this loaf, and drink a pint of w ter 
with it, he would derive more streizth 
from it than from a pint of beer.” 

Thoughts of bread would not down, 
for when Franklin formulated an ad- 
dress on “Information to Those \\ho 
Would Remove to America,” he ob- 
served: 

“In short, America is the land of 1« vor, 
and by no means what the English «all 
Lubberland, and the French Pays de 
Cocagne, where the streets are sai to 
be paved with half peck loaves, the 
houses tiled with pancakes, and wiicre 
fowls fly about ready roasted, crying, 
‘Come eat me!” 


SEEKING THE SECRET 
OF FLOUR STRENGTH 


Ross Aiken Gortner and Paul Fra: cis 
Sharp, of the division of agricultural | io- 
chemistry, department of agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, have just m ide 
another contribution toward the solui:on 
of the problem of the differences \e- 
tween strong and weak flours. This : )- 
pears in Technical Bulletin 19 of ihe 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment S\:- 
tion, just issued under the title, “\ is- 
cosity as a Measure of Hydration ( a- 
pacity of Wheat Flour and Its Relat on 
to Baking Strength.” 

The authors say that the conclusi: 1s 
of Dr. Gortner and E. H. Doherty, pu)- 
lished in the Journal of Agricultural 
Research, 1918, have been confirmed \y 
these later investigations. These con- 
clusions were to the effect that “there is 
an inherent difference in the physico- 
chemical properties of the gluten from 
strong and weak flours, and these dif- 
ferences are due to the colloidal state of 
the gluten proteins.” In addition tie 
authors say, “It has been shown that t ie 
differences in colloidal properties app«r- 
ently reside in the protein, glutenin.” 

This new bulletin by Dr. Gortner aid 
Mr. Sharp is the result of an effort ‘0 
aid in arriving at some more exit 
method of determining the strength of a 
flour than by the baking test. With r-- 
gard to this the bulletin says: 

“Baking tests are now used extensi\°- 
ly in determining flour strength. Su:h 
tests are in many respects purely ar! i- 
trary procedures, and standardization \f 
testing methods is to be desired. Va 
ous formulas are followed, and varios 
treatments are accorded in the sever |! 
testing laboratories. The skill of tiv 
baker also determines in large measu’e 
the characteristics of the test loaf, Fir 
these reasons it is impossible to compar’ 
the results of tests made in differe:! 
laboratories unless they are all state | 
in terms of a common control samp: 
which is usually not the case. 

“While the procedure in measurin: 
and scoring the test loaf is likewise va 
triable, the comparative cubical dimen- 
sions (volume) and crumb texture of the 
loaf are commonly regarded as most sig- 
nificant. In estimating the latter th« 
judgment of the operator is called int: 
play, while the former may be measure’ 
with more or less precision and ex 
pressed in numerical values. For thi 
reason loaf volume is most frequentls 
employed as a criterion of flour strength 

“Even though an exact and standar< 
method were available for conductin; 
practical baking tests, it would still b« 
necessary to regard the characteristics 
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of the resultant loaves as the function 
of several variables. Thus the test 
might indicate any substantial deviation 
from the standard or type flour, without, 
of necessity, demonstrating the factor. 
Numerous workers have investigated al- 
most every known chemical and physical 
property of flour that could possibly be 
correlated with strength. As yet all the 
limiting factors have not been discov- 
ered, or their interrelationship recog- 
nized. The investigations reported in 
this paper constitute an effort to deter- 
mine the significant properties of wheat 
gluten which may be correlated with 
baking strength.” 

Copies of the bulletin, which gives in 
detail the experiments and results ar- 
rived at and is illustrated with graphs 
and halftones, are available, without 
charge, on application to the division of 
publications, University Farm, St. Paul. 





ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


Bread Sales Improving—Labor Unrest Set- 
tled—California Baking Co. Planning 
New Building—Many New Shops 


SeartLE, Wasu.—A better tone is ob- 
served in the baking trade on the Pa- 
cifie Coast. While outputs are consid- 
erably below normal, they are larger 
than last month. Sweet goods do not re- 
flect the better condition as much as does 
bread. Prices remain at last month’s 
figures, 7@8e and 104%@12c for the 1-lb 
and 1%-lb loaves, with some price cut- 
ting. Little flour buying was done, ex- 
cept local stuff for blending purposes. 
bor unrest in districts where there 
were arguments between bakers and 
unions has settled. The strike in Spo- 
kane, which ended with a truce in May, 
was settled by making a satisfactory 
contract along the general lines of last 
year’s contract. Contracts made in Seat- 
tle and San Francisco paralleled last 
year's, wages and working hours being 
practically the same. In Portland and 
San |l’rancisco the American plan stands, 
with slightly better wages paid journey- 
men. . 





_ 


NOTES 


J. Buchan, Turlock, Cal., has closed 
his Home Bakery. 

The Rotary Bread Shop, Seattle, has 
purchased another oven. 

The Patterson Cookie Co., Spokane, is 
planning a new factory. 

C. H. Hanneman has opened the Studio 
Bakery in Culver City, Cal. 

FE. R. Wilson has installed a gas oven 
in his bakery at Portland. 

C. F. Crittenden will open a bakery 
at 2718 Alki Avenue, Seattle. 

A gas oven has been installed by the 
Real Meat Pie Co., Portland. 

The Cochise County Bakery, Tomb- 
stone, Ariz., has been burned. 

An oven has been installed by the 
Grist Mill Bakery, Los Angeles. 

The Medina Bakery, Sunnyvale, Cal., 
has been purchased by S. Zampatti. 

E. Burt has purchased the Standard 
Bakery, San Francisco, from A. Lind. 

The Watson Bakery, Monroe, Wash., 
has ordered some machine equipment. 

Charles Michel has sold the Eastside 
Bakery, Oakland, Cal., to Carl Swenson. 

The Harmon Bakery, Yakima, Wash., 
has been purchased by Herman Loven- 
stein. 

Jay Burns, of Chicago, spent several 
weeks’ vacation in Los Angeles last 
month, 

J. ©. Hart has opened a bakery in 
Sherman, Cal. He also owns one in Los 
Angeles. 

The Homemade Bakery has_ been 
opened in Bellevue, Wash., by Mrs. F. 
L. Grimes. 

J. W. Radek, proprietor Home Bak- 
ery, Puyallup, Wash., will erect a large 
brick plant. 

Mrs. M. Carmichael has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Coalinga, Cal., from J. 
B. Hornbuckle. 

\ugust Moedling, formerly of Hills- 
boro, has built a small baking plant in 
Multnomah, Oregon. 

J. A. Jevne, president H. Jevne Co., 
Los Angeles wholesale bakers and gro- 
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cers, is on a vacation at Big Bear Lake, 
Cal. 

John Ellison, of Ellison’s Donut Shop, 
Sacramento, Cal., recently spent several 
days in San Francisco. 

The Eddy Bread Co., Missoula, Mont., 
has been elected a member of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association. 

Jake Osenbrug, proprietor Home Bak- 
ery, Butte, Mont., has placed an order 
for an American divider. 

The Liberty Bakery, Roseville, Cal., 
burned recently. It was insured for 

2,500; loss around $5,000. 

John Wornack, Portland, Oregon, has 
sold the Barker Bakery, on East Sandy 
Boulevard, to Ward Bowles. 

D. Merritt is enlarging his Pico 
Heights Bakery, Los Angeles, and will 
enter the wholesale business. 

Sorenson & Clement, proprietors Su- 
perior Danish Bakery, Tacoma, will open 
a branch shop on Commerce Street. 

The May Co., which recently took over 
Hamburger’s department store, Los An- 
geles, will add a bakery department. 


Mrs. Elsie Apel, wife of Henry Apel, 
a San Francisco baker, has been granted 
a divorce on the grounds of nonsupport. 


John Murray, president Murray Bak- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, is spending a three 
months’ vacation at his old home in Ire- 
land. 


R. L. Thomas has purchased the 
Marshfield (Oregon) Bakery from C. 
Hames. Mr. Thomas comes from Tilli- 
mook. 


The Broadway Bakery, Seaside, Ore- 
gon, has been purchased by H. A. Mor- 
row, who plans to operate it the year 
around. 


William Doty, superintendent Franco- 
American Baking Co., Los Angeles, who 
has been ill with inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, is back at the bakery. 


When the Pure Carbonic Gas Co. build- 
ing, 164 Oak Street, San Francisco, 
burned, five delivery trucks of the 
Grandma Cookie Co. were consumed. 


Gordon Darnell, former foreman of 
the Van de Kamp Holland Dutch Bak- 
eries, Los Angeles, is now superintendent 
of the Leighton Co-operative Bakery, 
that city. 

A building being erected at East Sev- 
enth and Broadway, Portland, will be oc- 
cupied by a bakery operated by A. Mat- 
schiner, until recently with the United 
States Bakery. 


Gust Rasmussen, of the Washington 


’ Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, accompanied by 


Mrs. Rasmussen, has returned after two 
weeks in Yosemite Valley and motoring 
through central California, 


The Citrus Pastry Shop has been 
opened at 4702 South Vermont, Los An- 
geles. Satarow & Horvath, recent ar- 
rivals from France, will specialize in 
French pastry and French bread. 


Henry Regan, a Minneapolis baker, in 
Los Angeles on an extended vacation 
trip, attended the opening of the Bev- 
erly Hills (Cal.) Bakery. He plans mo- 
toring over southern California before 
returning home. 


Edward McCarrie, who for several 
years has represented the Ward Co. as 
salesman-demonstrator on the southern 
Pacific Coast, is now foreman of the 
bread department in the Van de Kamp 
Holland Dutch Bakeries, Los Angeles. 


Edward Long, of the E. W. Long Co., 
and director of the Pacific Baking Co., 
Los Angeles, was in the latter city to 
attend the opening of the new Beverly 
Hills plant of the latter corporation. Mr. 
Long will spend several weeks in south- 
ern California. 

Brandishing revolvers, two young men 
ordered patrons and employees to hold 
up their hands in Esmond’s pastry shop, 
253 Grant Avenue, San _ Francisco. 
Women stood terrified as the youths 
scooped the money from the cash regis- 
ter and hurried out of the_store. 


H. F. Rittmann, president, and F. A. 
Schoenlen, manager, Log Cabin Baking 
Co., Portland, are interested in the Ross 
Island Park planned as a tourist park 
and recreation center. The island, lo- 
cated in the Willamette River, covers 400 
acres. A new bridge is being talked of 


by the city of Portland to connect the 
island with the mainland. 


Harry Seigler paid $300,000 for the 
property of the California Baking Co., 
San Francisco, and will remodel the 
building to provide for retail stores on 
the ground floor. R. J. Workman, presi- 
dent California Baking Co., plans on 
erecting a factory in the industrial dis- 
trict, where spur track facilities will 
make operation more convenient and ef- 
ficient. 


When 36 people became ill after eating 
coffee cake from Max Diehl’s_ bakery- 
restaurant, 1427 Park Street, Alameda, 
Cal., police arrested Joseph Kecke, bak- 
er’s assistant, who had had trouble with 
his foreman. The state department of 
health had pieces of the cake analyzed 
for poison by University of California 
chemists, with negative results, and Mr. 
Kecke was released. 


Late last month a special train brought 
several cars of bakers and grocers from 
eastern and New England states to Los 
Angeles to attend the grocers’ conven- 
tion. L. A. Meyers, Fleischmann rep- 
resentative, New York City, was in 
charge of the party. E. C. Fleischmann 
and Walter Malberg, of the San Fran- 
cisco headquarters of the California di- 
vision of The Fleischmann Co., went to 
Los Angeles to meet the party, and after 
the convention to pilot them through Cal- 
ifornia. 


FREIGHT LOSS ASSESSING 


St. Louis Court of Appeals Makes Important 
Ruling Governing Liability 
of Railroads 


Despite the provisions of the Cummins 
amendment to the interstate commerce 
act, a carrier is liable for the full actual 
loss or damage to an interstate ship- 
ment, the liability not being limited to 
the value of the goods at the destination. 
This is the substance of the very impor- 
tant decision handed down by the St. 
Louis court of appeals in the case of 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co. 
vs. New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road Co., 260 S.W. 508. 

Plaintiff sued for a balance claimed as 
damages to a shipment of flour lost in a 
railroad wreck. The flour was shipped 
from plaintiff's mill in Illinois to New 
York to its own order, with instructions 
to notify Bliss-Dallett & Co.  Bliss- 
Dallett & Co. paid the draft, but a re- 
fund was made by the mill. The flour 
not damaged was delivered, and after- 
wards the mill furnished a quantity of 
flour equal to that lost in the wreck. 

This was an interstate shipment, and 
therefore governed by the federal laws. 
The Cummins amendment provides that 
the carriers affected by the act shall issue 
a bill of lading and shall be liable to the 
lawful holder of it, or to any party en- 
titled to recover thereon, “for any loss, 
damage, or injury to such pr@¢perty, . 
and no contract, receipt, rule, regulation, 
or other limitation of any character 
whatsoever, shall exempt such common 
carrier . . . from the liability . . . im- 

sed,” and, further, that the carrier 
“shall be liable . . . for the full actual 
loss, damage, or injury, . . notwith- 
standing any limitation of liability or 
limitation of the amount of recovery or 
representation or agreement as to value 
in any such receipt or bill of lading, or 
in any contract, rule, regulation, or in 
any tariff filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and any such limita- 
tion, without respect to the manner or 
form in which it is sought to be made, 
is hereby declared to be unlawful and 
void.” 

Disposing of the case, the court of ap- 
peals said: “At common law the rule ap- 
plicable to the place of estimating dam- 
ages is the destination. . . . Under the 
Cummins amendment, the damages are 
not limited to destination, for the car- 
rier on whose line the loss occurs is liable 
for the full actual loss, damage, or in- 
jury. It is said in Chicago, etc., Ry. 
Co. vs. McCaull-Dinsmore Co., 253 U. S. 
100, 40 Sup. Ct. 504, 64 L. Ed. 801: 

“The rule of the common law is not 
an arbitrary fiat but an embodiment of 
the plain fact that the actual loss caused 
by breach of a contract is the loss of 
what the contractee would have had if 
the contract had been performed.’ 

“While, in the instant case, plaintiff 
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shipped the flour, shipper’s order, bill 
of lading notify Bliss-Dallett & Co., the 
flour was, under the contract of pur- 
chase, shipped in sacks owned and fur- 
nished by Bliss-Dallett & Co., it was 
intended for them, the draft attached to 
the bill of lading was paid by them, and 
they became invested with title thereto, 
the indicia of title carrying with it the 
shipment of flour. Having contracted to 
deliver the flour for $8.50 bbl, in sacks 
furnished by Bliss-Dallett & Co., which 
company paid the draft, thereby becom- 
ing entitled to the flour, the market value 
at destination was not the true measure 
of damages. 

“Whatever may be the distinction be- 
tween the words ‘loss, damage, or in- 
jury, we are of the opinion that they 
are broad enough to cover the value of 
replacing the flour lost. As plaintiff did 
not go into the market to purchase flour, 
but manufactured the flour with which 
it replaced the flour lost, its full actual 
loss, damage, or injury was the cost of 
manufacturing the flour replacing that 
lost, not less than the controlling con- 
tract price.” 

A. L. H. Street. 





GRENNAN BAKERIES PICNIC 

The employees of the Grennan Cake 
Corporation, Detroit, held their annual 
pienic, June 22, at P. H. Grennan’s 
farm. More than 500 attended. The 
employees and their friends were royally 
entertained, and Mr. Grennan provided 
refreshments for all. 

The Detroit Gold Hats, on which P. 
H. Grennan plays first position, staged a 
very exciting game of polo on Mr. Gren- 
nan’s polo field. Then there was a base- 
ball game between the salesmen and the 
bakers. In addition to the races and 
other contests for employees, a very un- 
usual horse show was held in which ex- 
hibition riding, hurdling, racing and oth- 
er events furnished considerable enter- 
tainment for those attending the picnic. 
The Grennan’s Cakes Syncopators, a pop- 
ular Detroit orchestra, furnished music 
for dancing while the guests were dining 
in the Grennan grove. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Harold E. Bjorlin, 2710 West Second 
Street, Duluth, has been granted a pat- 
ent for a bread slicing machine. 

Bread demand and consumption here 
is holding up to its previous standard. 

A few small bakeries continue to pur- 
chase on a hand-to-mouth basis, while 
the larger ones are covered and not in- 
terested. 

There has been no appreciable change 
in the selling volume of rolls, biscuits, 
pastry goods, etc., and no price changes 
have been reported. 

The general demand for 
cookies, ete., is steady, 

F. G, Cartson. 


crackers, 


WILSON BREAD CO. DINNER 

Inaugurating a business development 
campaign, the Wilson Bread Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., recently entertained its 
force of 50 employees in the distribution 
department at a dinner at a local hotel. 
Frank Wilson, president of the company, 
had charge of the after-dinner program, 
and snappy business talks were made by 
A. C. Sturtevant, Harvey Wilson, Mrs. 
Hare, heads of various departments of 
the company, H. S. Judd and T. H. 
Broadhead, of The Fleischmann Co. 





SUGAR MARKET IN GERMANY 

Imports of sugar into Germany in 
1923 amounted to 5,254 metric tons, com- 
pared with 182,253 in 1922. The larger 
imports in 1922 were due to smaller do- 
mestic production that year. Exports in- 
creased in 1923 to 16,429 tons from 10,- 
560 in 1922, which is also explained by 
increased production in 1923, and by the 
German government’s release of the ex- 
port prohibition in consequence. If the 
present forecasts of an _ unfavorable 
sugar crop for the coming season prove 
to be correct, American exporters may 
expect to find a good market for their 
sugar in Germany during the coming fall, 
as Germany will probably take as much 
from the United States as in 1922. 





The total annual imports of corn by 
the principal corn importing countries 
have amounted in recent years to about 
300,000,000 bus. 
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ENGLAND 

Tonvon, July 2.—The continued 
strength of the market is a surprise to 
many, and the general attitude of the 
trade is that prices have gone so far that 
they are afraid to touch flour for ship- 
ment, which is not altogether to be won- 
dered at when it is considered how much 
this market has lagged behind on every 
other commodity during the recent ad- 
vance. ‘This week shows a further ad- 
vance except in Liverpool futures, with 
the consequence that flour has also im- 
proved in value, but still the consumer 
will come into line with mill prices. 

Liverpool shows a decline of %@%%d 
per ctl; on the other hand, Winnipeg is 
3%@4%c¢ up, Chicago 1@2c up, Mani- 
toba wheat in London shows an advance 
of 2s qr, while cable offers for Manitoba 
flours are 9d sack higher, and yet the 
flour market shows no animation. 

There is only a very limited business 
passing, and what there is has to be done 
at prices far below replacing values. For 
instance, Canadian export patents are 
offered at 40s, c.i.f., for July seaboard, 
but the utmost that can be made today 
is 39s, landed, equal to 37s 6d, c.i.f., and 
even then for quite small lots. Cana- 
dian top patents are offered at 42@43s, 
c.i.f., but these prices are about 2s above 
the landed selling value. 

There have been a few scattered offers 
of Kansas flour at 38@44s, ¢.i.f., for top 
grades, but this today is such a loose 
term that without an opportunity to ex- 
amine the quality the price is no real 
guide. On fairly reliable authority, how- 
ever, it is reported that some good Kan- 
sas clears have been sold at around 36s 
Gd, c.i.f. 

Australian flours are quiet, but it is 
understood that prices are well held at 
36s Gd, ex-store, for top grades. The 
c.i.f. price is unchanged at 35s 6d for 
shipment, with passage parcels about Is 
id less. 

London millers have advanced their of- 
ficial price 6d, which brings straight run 
flour up to 41s 6d, delivered, equal to 
about 37s 6d, c.i.f., but they are prepared 
to accept at least 1s less money than this, 
which brings them down to a maximum 
competitive price of 36s 6d, c.i.f., with 
no doubt still lower prices for the big 
buyer. The flour the millers are deliver- 
ing continues to enable the baker to make 
a loaf of bread which the public will 
accept, without any imported flour being 
used in the mix, so that imported flour 
is not competitive at present. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Arrivals of flour during the past week 
have been less than for some time. The 
quantities, given in sacks of 280 lbs each, 
were: from the United States, Atlantic 
1,550, Pacific 4,000; Canada, 8,848; Aus- 
tralia, 2,057; Argentina, 6,603; Continent, 
1,310, 

WHEAT PRICES 

The wheat market has continued strong 
and further advances are registered. No. 
1 northern Manitoba on passage has been 
sold at 51s 9d, June 51s 744d, June-July 
51s 3d, July-August 51s 6d, and October- 
November 49s 74d. No. 3 northern 
Manitoba for June shipment sold up to 
48s 74d. Australian on passage made 
49s 3d, net, with further sellers at 49s 
Gd, and June-July offering at 50s. Choice 
white Karachi for July has sold at 48s 
6d, while July-August made 48s 3d. 
Rosafe, 63%-lb, for June-July is on offer 
at 48s, and Baruso, 63%-lb, June-July, 
47s 3d. 

FEED 

There has been a distinctly better feel- 
ing in feedingstuffs, and both bran and 
middlings show an advance, the former 
being offered at £6 7s 6€4@£6E 10s ton, 





and the latter at £8 15s@£9, both ex- 
mill. Plate pollards have been a shade 
easier, especially for passage parcels, 
which show a decline of 2s 6d ton at £6 
7s 6d. Parcels for shipment from June 
to August are offered at £6 10s, fancy 
plate middlings, afloat, at £8 17s 6d, 
May-July at £8 10s, and Plate bran for 
May to July shipment at £6 5s. 

The flaxseed market is quiet and, al- 
though quotations show an advance over 
last week’s prices, they are well below 
the highest point touched. On the spot 
the nominal value for Calcutta is £20 
10s; afloat there are sellers at £20 12s 
6d, for May-June at £20 15s, for June- 
July at £20 15s, and for July-August at 
£20 15s. Bold Bombay for May-June is 
£21 %s 6d, and the same for June-July. 
Plate in all positions on July-August is 
quoted at £19 2s 6d. 

Trading in cottonseed has been slow, 
with prices tending easier. Bombay for 
June-July is nominally £10 7s, 6d, with 
prices to Hull at 2s 6d less. Egyptian 
(black) nominal value, both on the spot 
and for July shipment, being £13 8s 9d. 


OATMEAL 


Demand for oatmeal continues neg- 
ligible, but spot quotations are un- 
changed. It is, however, reported that 
prices asked by American and Canadian 
shippers are inclined to advance, which 
would put them still further than ever 
above the level of this market. 


NOTES 


M. Huttunen, of Helsingfors, who is 
in London for a few days, called at this 
office. He represents various flour mills 
in Finland. 

Douglas A. Campbell, general manager 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
accompanied by his family, arrived in 
London July 1. 

Powell Smith, of J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has been spending 
about a fortnight in London and has now 
gone to the Continent, accompanied by 
his family. 

W. H. Albers, vice president Kroger 
Grocer & Baking Co., Cincinnati, has ar- 
rived in London, and called at this office. 
He has been traveling on the Continent, 
and expects to sail for home next week. 





Firm Market in Liverpool 

Liverroot, July 2.—The flour market 
has been firm, although firsthand offers 
were so far out of line that buyers paid 
them little attention. Resellers, however, 
are making a fair profit on any flour 
they have in store. Firsthand offers of 
Manitobas have ranged 39@4Is. Aus- 
tralian patents are firmly held at 35s 
6d@36s 6d, but a parcel afloat sold here 
yesterday at 34s 3d, c.i.f. 

There was an interesting article in 
Milling this week, reporting that three 
Australian millers at the British millers’ 
convention stated that steps were being 
taken to stop Australian flour being sold 
too cheaply in the United Kingdom. It 
is a question as to what steps could be 
taken to prevent this, as the man who 
buys the flour surely has the right to 
sell it according to his views and market 
conditions. 

The advance asked for low grades has 
stopped business. Minneapolis second 
clears were offered at 26s per 280 lbs, 
but shippers are now asking 26s 94d, c.i.f. 

The wheat market has been steady, but 
not very active. Shippers hold firmly, 
and in some instances have raised their 
prices, especially for Argentine qualities; 
on the other hand, near-at-hand Mani- 
toba parcels have been pressed for sale. 
There is no lack of wheat to fill present 
requirements, but the prospects of re- 
duced outturn from the coming world’s 





harvest exert a constantly firming influ- 
ence. Shipments to Europe are smaller, 
but they are still quite liberal. Prices 
are 3d@1s 6d qr higher than a week ago. 
Wheat futures show an advance of 4544.@ 
6d per 100 lbs on the week, viz: July, 10s 
2%d; October, 10s %d; December, 10s. 

Linseed cakes are very firm but, owing 
to most of the crushers having withdrawn 
from the market, firsthand business is 
limited. Cake for September shipment is 
now being held for £11 13s, c.i.f., Liver- 
pool and London. A parcel for July- 
August of f.a.q. was sold yesterday at 
£10 15s by resellers, and a parcel afloat 
at £10 13s 9d. 


SCOTLAND 
Grascow, July 2.—The market is inter- 
ested in the new crop, but so far there 
are few if any offers to guide buyers on 
this point. It is felt here that Canadian 





Robert Carson 


sellers would like to be able to hold the 
new crop for the same price as that now 
ruling for the old one, but this is re- 
garded as impossible. If every holder of 
wheat in Canada could be induced to hold 
what he has, the idea of keeping new 
crop values at present levels might be 
feasible, but it is too much to expect all 
to be holders; some one will want to get 
cash for his wheat, and as the visible sup- 
plies today are greater than they were 
at this date last year, it is puzzling why 
the market continues to harden. 

Since last week, home millers’ rates 
have been further increased. On _ the 
c.i.f. basis their flour is equal to 37s 39s 
and 41s, per sack of 280 Ibs, or fully 
Is up on the week. They know that it 
will be difficult to make these prices, but 
they have had to pay high figures for 
Manitoba and other wheat. Imported 
Manitoba flour is offered at 39@40s, 
c.i.f., per sack, American winters at 41s 
6d, and Pacific at 42s. There are no 
Canadian winters on offer; the supply 
seems to be exhausted till the arrival of 
the new crop. Stocks are small, and ar- 
rivals continue light. 

Edinburgh bakers have already reflect- 
ed the higher values for flour in an in- 
crease in the retail charge for the 4-lb 
loaf, which yesterday was advanced to 
9d instead of 844d. So far the Glasgow 


bakers have not taken similar action, but 
it is expected that they also may raise 
the price to the public. 

Australian flour is offered for Auyust 
shipment at 35s@35s 6d, and on spot at 
34s@34s 6d. It is much cheaper than 
American winters, and but for the time 
taken in its shipment there would h« no 
hope for American winters at their })res- 
ent price. August shipment Austrilian 
flour will not be here till about Octiler, 
and even July shipment cannot reach 
Glasgow till the end of August. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS MEET 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Flour Importers at ( las- 
gow, June 24, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Robert (ar- 
son, Glasgow, president; Frank F. (‘ol- 
lins, London, vice president; J. H. “ill- 
man, London, secretary. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, June 30.—There has been a 
still further upward movement in im- 
ported flour. A good business was «one 
in near-at-hand flours, and some of the 
larger users have been plucky enoug! to 
buy some lots for July-August shipn ent 
from the mills. The stiff advance which 
flour has made for shipment has brought 
about talk among the small bakers alout 
advancing the price of bread, but tlre 
is no doubt that, in face of continued 
unemployment and the large profits which 
some of the public companies have hven 
making, as shown in their balance shects, 
there would be a strong feeling against 
any rise in the price of bread so long as 
they are in possession of cheap flour. 

English and Irish millers have not «d- 
vanced their prices in proportion to for- 
eign mills, business passing on the basis 
of 41s 6d, delivered. American soft win- 
ters are out of line at about 42@43s, net, 
c.i.f. Manitoba mills have been varia!le 
in price. One of the very best short p:t- 
ents was offered at 42s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, July-August seaboard shipment. 
On spot there have been resellers at 41s, 
ex-quay, Belfast and Dublin. Export 
patents have been offered for shipment 
at 39s@39s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin, for the very highest grades under 
mill’s own brands. On spot they are very 
scarce at 38@39s. Minneapolis flours 
have been very firm in price, but «are 
altogether too dear for business, at 4s 
6d@48s per 280 lbs. Australian flour is 
confined chiefly to spot offers, resellers 
accepting 39s, landed. 

Oatmeal has been in fairly good ce- 
mand, but importers are complaining of 
increased competition, especially in tiie 
north of Ireland. There are more i- 
porters pushing oatmeal than previous'\, 
for some who confined their operations 
chiefly to flour have extended their bu. i- 
ness to imported oatmeal. Ordinary «it 
oatmeal is still being offered by import- 
ers to merchants at 37s 6d, c.i.f., Belf« >t 
or Dublin, July-August seaboard shi ))- 
ment. Stocks are fairly good, and qui'e 
equal to requirements. Rolled oats a 
offered to merchants at 40@429s, c.i. 
Belfast and Dublin. Demand is acti 
there being many sellers in all position 
and competition is very keen. 

Finest broad white English made bra’ 
maintains its price at £10 10s ton, delis 
ered, Belfast or Dublin. Ordinary mad 
Irish white bran is firm at £8 15s in th 
north of Ireland and £9 10s in the sout' 

Flaked corn for cattle feeding is £1! 
ton, bags included, delivered Belfast, an | 
£11 10s, Dublin. This feed has becon:- 


very popular in Ireland, and demand 
probably heavier than for some year 
Linseed cake is again dearer, but r 
sellers are accepting £10 7s 6d@£10 10. 
net, c.i.f., Belfast. 
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A good deal of interest is being taken 
in an arrival of some linseed cake from 
the Baltic, the first shipment to Ireland 
since 1914. In Dublin and_ the south 
there is a good demand, and holders are 
asking £10 15s ton, c.i.f., Belfast. Cot- 
ton cakes are firmly held at £14 10s@ 
£15 ton, delivered, Belfast and Dublin. 
There is some foreign cake on offer at 
about £13 10s. 


HOLLAND 

AmsrerpaM, July 1.—Market condi- 
tions are very irregular, and the opinions 
of importers and dealers vary greatly, 
but there is no definite line along which 
importers can shape their policy as re- 
gards the future. The decline in foreign 
markets the latter part of last week has 
been followed by reports from Russia 
about poor crop prospects, with a pos- 
sible famine in some parts, which is vast- 
ly different from the reports issued more 
or less officially a little while ago that 
the Soviet government would have a fair 
surplus of various cereals to provide 
western Europe with, and for which Ger- 
many ranks first customer. If such re- 

rts should prove true, it would mean 
that dditional supplies will be wanted 
from ex-European dealers, which, natu- 
rally, will influence the markets of sup- 
ly. 

Th crops of the western European 
countries promise well on the whole, and 
with « larger area under cultivation than 
was te case last year, it is probable that 
requirements will not exceed those of last 
year. 

” The difference in prices now, compared 
with « few months ago, show an advance 
on flour of two florins per 100 kilos, or 
over 12 per cent, which causes dealers 
and importers to feel their way very 
cautiously, and for this reason there is 
no business passing at the moment for 
forwird shipment, importers preferring 
to clear off their stocks at best possible 
prices obtainable, which under the cir- 
cumstances means a margin of profit 
above the normal. 

To build up stocks at present prices 
means a speculation, as the final consum- 
ers, the master bakers, do not feel willing 
to pay the prices for forward delivery on 
the parity of American quotations, as 
the prices at which American flour is ob- 
tainable on spot remain below those asked 
by United States millers for early ship- 
ment. 

Arrivals of American flour are heavy, 
and last week totaled about 100,000 bags, 
which far exceeds home requirements, 
and it may be taken for granted that 
most of such flour was in transit to the 
German Rhine provinces and beyond. 

Knowing how of late many of these 
central European buyers have tried to 
cancel their contracts, some of our local 
buyers are looking forward to profit by 
forced sales where the importers consider 
this the best and most logical way to ar- 
rive at a true estimation of the loss col- 
lectible from their buyers, but those who 
reckon on such sales may get left in the 
cold this time, for with the advance in 
prices on imports now arriving it is more 
likely that German buyers will prove 
quite anxious to take delivery of the 
flour, which at this moment can be turned 
over easily at a fair profit. 

As regards local values, home milled 
flour is quoted at 17 florins per 100 kilos, 
delivered, or 16.75 florins, ex-mill. Of- 
fers of United States millers are in most 
instances far above this parity, yet some 
business is reported in Kansas hard wheat 
straights at 16.50 florins per 220 lbs, 
ci.f., for early shipment, but most of 
the other mills are asking 17 florins and 
upwards, which importers cannot pay. 

Minnesota patent is offered at 18.50@ 
19 florins, which is far too high and, al- 
though 18@18.25 florins might be obtain- 
able, such sales would remain limited to 
a particular class of trade. No transac- 
tions are reported in Canadian flours. 


SPAIN , 
Barcetona, June 26.—The drouth has 
considerably damaged the crops in Spain. 
The rains that usually may be looked 
for each year during the latter part of 
May and in the first week or two of 
June did not fall this year as copiously 
as could have been desired, and wheat, 
particularly, has suffered greatly in re- 
cent weeks. 
Harvest is now general, and inasmuch 
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as wheat is already to a large extent in 
the granary it would seem that the mys- 
tery of price could at last be solved. 
However, offerings are at present re- 
stricted considerably, and it is still diffi- 
cult to predict accurately whether the 
general level of the market is to be 
high or low. 

This uncertainty is reflected in the 
flour market. Low prices have been 
quoted in recent weeks, however, and 
today 62.50 pesetas per 100 kilos ($7.55 
bbl) is being asked in Barcelona for ex- 
tra fancy white. Medium grades are 
quoted around 60.50 pesetas ($7.15). In- 
terior prices are slightly lower. 

A MODERN BAKERY 

Although the milling industry in Spain 
has made great modern progress within 
recent years, baking has lagged behind 
from a technical standpoint. It is still, 
so to speak, wearing its mantilla. Even 
in the small communities, however, some 
machinery is now used, at least mechani- 
cal appliances for kneading dough. But 
this is the extent of modern innovations. 
Electrical ovens are impractical, owing 
to the high cost of electric service. 
Generally speaking, it must be said that, 
even in such large centers as Madrid, 
Barcelona, Bilbao, Seville, Valencia, etc., 
which are served by a multitude of 
minor baking enterprises, the smallness 
of the shops does not permit any outlay 
for extensive modern machinery. 

A notable exception to this condition 
came to the attention of the writer re- 
cently. It was the new bakery of Don 
Esteve Riera in Barcelona, devoted par- 
ticularly to the manufacture of Vienna 
bread. Loaves are made in semispheri- 
cal form, weighing about 2 oz each, with 
the top crust cut in the form of a star. 
Butter is used in making the dough, and 
the product has a delightful quality. 
The plant produces 6,000 loaves per hour, 
with a battery of German made ovens. 
The mixing, kneading, molding, cutting 
and baking are all done autonatically, 
reducing to a minimum the factor of 
manual labor. 

Feperico Montacup CastTeLLano. 





1923 MARKET FOR WHEAT 
FLOUR AT CANTON, CHINA 


While the United States supplies the 
greatest percentage of the flour imported 
into South China, her proportion of the 
total imports for 1923 showed consider- 
able falling off from the figures of the 
preceding year. 

Figures furnished by Albert A. Col- 
lins, American vice consul at Canton, 
show the relative quantities supplied 
from various sources, in barrels: 


From— 1921 1922 1923 
United States .... 610,376 1,042,181 928,734 
Canada .......... 30,228 81,002 185,074 
Australia ........ 25,787 76,958 120,333 
North China ..... 303,652 4,912 967 
Japan, Korea and 

WOPMAGGR seccce cece BSB eke 
French Indo-China ..... | Rarer 
Philippine Islds... ..... — 8 869teeune 
Other countries... 5 52 2,908 





Totals 970,075 1,207,255 1,238,014 

Total imports have been increasing, 
with the United States contributing 62.9, 
86.3, and 75 per cent, respectively, dur- 
ing the three years considered. Cana- 
dian and Australian shipments have ris- 
en from 3.1 per cent and 2.6 per cent 
in 1921, respectively, to 15 per cent and 
9.6 per cent of the 1923 total. Supplies 
from Manchuria fell from 31.3 per cent 
in 1921 to a small fraction of 1 per cent 
last year. It is this supply which is the 
controlling factor of the South China 
flour market. 

To start with, the market is a limited 
one, being confined very largely to bak- 
ers and tea houses in the larger com- 
munities. These consumers have known 
and used Chinese wheat for many years, 
with the result that they prefer it when 
it is obtainable. Consequently, a good 
harvest in North China is immediately 
reflected in smaller receipts of foreign 
wheat flour at Hongkong, which is the 
actual port of entry and distribution for 
South China. 

While domestic supply regulates im- 
portations into China in general, rela- 
tive prices on the several foreign offer- 
ings have been unfavorable to American 
flour. The Cantonese prefer a fine flour 
of very white color, and are more apt to 
favor a well-known trade name than to 
investigate relative values as to purity 
or general food properties. 
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CROPS AND POLITICS 

Soaring prices for grain and some of 
the other products of the farm are count- 
ed upon to make some change in the 
attitude of a large bloc in each of the 
two houses of Congress. Should the 
trend of the markets continue as for the 
past few days, the political: doctors of 
the nation will suddenly discover that 
all of their patients have slipped away 
from them. They may have to go into 
some other business where they will have 
more need to keep a sharp lookout for 
postal inspectors. 

Such nostrums as the McNary-Haugen 
bill, the Norris-Sinclair bill and the nu- 
merous schemes for having the govern- 
ment buy the wheat surplus and spread 
the loss out over all of the taxpayers of 
the nation are likely to be put back in 
the medicine chest, honestly labeled “Poi- 
son—Beware.” 

Nothing could be worse for the quacks 
than what has happened and is happen- 
ing. Although they knew all about what 
was ailing the farmer, and what should 
be done to relieve him, to hear them tell 
it, not one appears to have had sufficient 
advance information to warn the agricul- 
tural sections of the prosperity wave fast 
approaching. Maybe they did not wish 
to admit it. 

Prosperity for the farm, it is well 
understood in Washington, could not be 
especially welcome news to the fellow 
who has been riding into office during the 
last few years on the pretext that he 
knew how to improve agricultural condi- 
tions by a single legislative operation. 
Good times seem to have hove in sight, 
but instead of being brought by the ap- 
plication of heroic treatment, have ar- 
rived by right of sound economic law. 

Crop experts have long foreseen what 
has at last come to pass, but their re- 
sponsibility, especially those attached to 
the government, has been such that they 
could not afford to make prophecies not 
based on figures actually at hand as the 
result of the most complete survey, not 
only of the United States, but of agri- 
culture in every part of the world. 

It is expected that the grain market 
will sell off from time to time. Markets 
always do. But by the time the bulk 
of the wheat crop is ready for delivery 
it is anticipated that prices will he some- 
where near the levels late in 1916, which 
were better than the farmers had hoped 
for at that time. Last yeat’s crop in 
some sections of the world, it is pointed 
out, represented the peak production of 
much new land. Almost 500,000,000 bus 
was the product of soil and climate which 
is not at all dependable; which in fact 
cannot be expected to attain anything 
like maximum production more than once 
in five years. 

With the rise in the price of wheat 
and corn it is expected that other prod- 
ucts of the farm will go up. There will 
be no need of export corporations, and 
when Congress meets in December the 
senators and representatives who helped 
beat the McNary-Haugen bill will ex- 
press satisfaction with what has hap- 
pened. 


LESS FREIGHT RATE TALK 


Also there is likely to be heard less of 
the demand for decreased freight rates. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
refused to grant a cut in grain rates 
because the present tariffs yield only a 
fair return. And how little a reduction 
in freight rates would mean to the grain 
farmer was aptly pointed out by Senator 
Bruce, of Maryland, in a speech on rail- 
road rate legislation in the closing days 
of the last session of Congress. 

He cited figures to show that the total 
profit to the railroads for hauling the 
products of the farm during 1923 
amounted to but $132,000,000. This was 
for the hauling of everything produced 


on the farm and shipped to market by 
rail. If this sum had been distributed 
among the grain farmers alone it would 
have given them but 4c on each bushel 
of their crop. 

PROSPERITY FOR EVERYBODY 

Better times for everybody are seen in 
the advancing market for the farmers. 
The great manufacturing industries of 
the country have been slowing down of 
late, all because the domestic trade was 
not sufficient to keep them going in all 
departments. The chief difficulty was 
that the farmer was getting along with 
his old automobile and was making his 
ancient agricultural implements continue 
to do the work. 

A general replenishment of farm im- 
plements and the expenditure of some 
money in the direction of semiluxuries is 
expected from the farmer. Also the 
house will be painted this fall, and the 
barn may get a couple of new coats of 
red paint next summer. Mother and 
the girls will have some new clothes, and 
the boys may even indulge in baseball 
suits and such things. 

This country has been going through: 
the reconstruction period which inevi- 
tably must follow a great war. Dis- 
turbed conditions such as this country 
and the rest of the world have had for 
five years have hit the human appetites 
quite as much as anything else. Nor- 
malcy is now in sight, and as it comes 
back the digestive organs will begin to 
cry out, let us hope, for the sort of food 
which made so many boys fit to go to 
the front. 

Optimism shines from every direction. 
Notwithstanding the reparations tangle, 
students of the economic situation abroad 
say that the people of the Old World will 
have more money to spend for the neces- 
saries of life as they enter into another 
winter than they have had since before 
the war. 

POLITICS PROVES FEEBLE 


Another cause for regarding business 
and industrial conditions happily is that 
the activities of the politicians so far 
have not been a disturbing factor. As 
a rule, business usually sinks into a state 
of coma during a presidential campaign, 
but the two old parties having done 
something in their conventions which in- 
spired confidence, a satisfactory outcome 
is assured. Notification speeches are yet 
to come, but the country will hardly pay 
much attention to such utterances. 

Not even an independent candidacy 
can get the people stirred up over this 
campaign. This candidacy is welcomed, 
because it makes possible the segregation 
into a single and harmless party of those 
sundry citizens who believe that all busi- 
ness is wrong, and should be uprooted 
and overturned. 

Much will be heard of this and that 
governor or somebody somewhere else in 
this campaign who demands office because 
somewhere at some time he caused a 
reduction in the price of gasoline or coal 
long enough for him to get a political 
nomination. This was the identical type 
of man who urged the passage of the 
MecNary-Haugen export corporation bill, 
which was designed arbitrarily to add 
30¢c or some such sum to the price of 
wheat, and so much to the price of hogs 
and some 400 other farm commodities 
without any economic justification what- 
soever. 

At any rate. this breed of candidate 
will talk about his gas or coal price re- 
duction and give the country a rest on 
his support of the export corporation 
measure. Some individuals in official life 
will be justified in taking credit for balk- 
ing the attempts to put over quack laws 
for the farmer, but Heaven will have to 
be given the most of the thanks for the 
prosperity now facing the American 
farmer. 
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HYSTERICS 

Many in the Canadian grain trade have 
been disgusted with the hysterical way 
in which the crop experts of the United 
States trade who came over to look into 
the crop situation in the West have been 
writing messages to the folks back home. 
If this is a fair sample of the work they 
do in their own country, it is a wonder 
how they hold a job. Of course, the 
game is clear enough. They came to 
bull the market, and it was a case of the 
buller the bullier. 

The fact is that most of the stuff ap- 
pearing in the market dope columns on 
both sides of the line since the present 
crop scare was first conceived in the 
minds of those who worked it up has 
been nonsense. Western Canada has still 
a good chance of producing an average 
crop of wheat. The damage done by 
heat and drouth is not universal. Many 
parts have compensating conditions, and 
the crop as a whole is looking fairly fit. 


TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour had a more or less 
excited week. Three advances of 20c 
bbl each brought prices to a point where 
buyers did not know what to do, Noth- 
ing more than current need was met, 
and the general attitude is one of ex- 
treme caution, It is not believed that 
these high prices will hold into new crop 
days. At the end of the week top pat- 
ents were being quoted at $7.80 bbl, sec- 
ond patents at $7.30 and first clears at 
$7.10, jute, mixed car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 
These figures represent a total rise for 
the week of 60c¢ bbl. 

Ontario soft winters are scarce. Only 
an occasional car is offered. Prices are 
hard to name. Dealers’ quotations range 
$6.50@6.75 bbl for 90 per cent patents in 
secondhand jute bags, car lots, cash 
basis, Montreal freights. 

British and European importers seem 
to be getting excited over the rise in 
prices for Canadian springs, and a few 
of them came into the market and bought 
during the week. All mills report a lit- 
tle business. Up to Friday there was a 
total advance for the week in prices of 
3s 3d. At the close, on July 19, mills 
were asking for a straight spring wheat 
patent, c.i.f., London, 43s 3d@43s 6d per 
280 Ibs in 140’s, jute, seven-day terms. 
Glasgow was on the London basis, and 
other ports at the difference in freights. 


MILLFEED 


On July 15 millfeed advanced $1 ton. 
Mills were then advancing flour to meet 
the rise in wheat, and millfeed was made 
to bear its share of the burden. Sup- 
plies were limited, and mostly used in 
the mixed car trade. On July 19 bran 
was selling at $28 ton, shorts at $30, mid- 
dlings at $86 and feed flour at $41, bags 
included, in mixed cars with flour, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points, spot cash terms. 


WHEAT 


Ontario millers did nothing more than 
to follow the course of the big wheat 
markets with interest. There was very 
little trading here. No one believed the 
course of the market justified, and there 
was a general expectation that the ex- 
citement soon would die down. 
wheat bought was to cover sales of flour, 
and these were not heavy. On July 19 
dealers here were asking for No. 1 north- 
ern on track, Bay ports, for delivery to 
Ontario mills, $1.42 bu, a rise of 10¢ over 
the previous Saturday. 

Ontario winter wheat was about off 
the market. Nominally, good quality 


milling wheat was worth around $1.40 bu 
in car lots on track, delivered, or any- 


Any ~ 


where from $1.30 upward in wagonloads 
on the street. 
CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal were in slow 
demand in domestic markets. Prices 
were unsettled, but followed the grain 
upward. On July 19 mills were asking 
30c bbl over the close of previous week 
for best brands of rolled oats, and an 
equivalent rise for oatmeal. At this dif- 
ference rolled oats were $6.10 per bbl 
of 180 lbs in 90-lb jute bags, and oat- 
meal $6.70 in 98-lb bags, in mixed car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points. 

Exporting trade was light. Few sales 
were reported. Prices rose during the 
week in proportion with the grain. On 
July 19 rolled oats were quoted at 43s 
6d per 280 lbs to Glasgow and oatmeal 
at 42s, both in jute. This is about 4s 
higher than the figures of a week ago. 
Oatmeal was sold on this basis on July 
19, 

Reground oat hulls a¢vanced $1@1.50, 
making Montreal $14 and Boston $17 
ton, delivered, on track, 

COARSE GRAINS 

There was a good demand for all kinds 
of feed grains, and prices rose with 
other markets. At the close of the week 
No. 3 Canadian western oats were quot- 
ed 4c higher than on July 12 at 52c bu, 
track, Bay ports. United States corn 
was 4144c dearer at $1.22% bu for No. 3 
yellow, delivered. Government standard 
elevator screenings are much improved 
in both demand and price. On July 19 
dealers advanced their quotations #4, 
making the current quotation $22 ton, 
track, Bay ports, for delivery to the 
Ontario trade. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Ocean shipping companies lowered 
most of their rates last week. On July 
19 they were offering flour space to 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Rotter- 
dam and Amsterdam at 19c per 100 lbs, 
and to Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin and 
Hull at 20c. 

THE WOLVERTON FIRE 

As reported by telegraph last week, 
the fine 400-bbl flour mill of the Wol- 
verton (Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., was 
burned on the morning of July 15. 
Nothing was saved but a part of the 
office building and the concrete grain 
tanks. This mill was practically new, 
as it had been partly rebuilt and thor- 
oughly re-equipped about four years ago, 
The total value of the property would be 
over $150,000, and the insurance against 
fire was $75,000. It has been excep- 
tionally busy throughout the current crop 
year, but at the time of fire was closed 
for the annual cleaning and_ repairs. 
This company has for many years been 
one of the best and most active of the 
country millers of Ontario. Nothing has 
been announced on the subject of re- 
building. 

NOTES 

R. J. Pinchin, export manager Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
spent Friday of last week in Toronto. 

J. L. Grant, who during the war was 
flour buyer in Canada for the British 
government, arrived in_ Toronto on July 
16 to visit friends. 

J. J. Page, general manager Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
is expected back July 21 from a trip of 
inspection through the West. 

Wi. C. Duncan, manager of the New 
York office of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd. spent part of last week in 
the head office of his company here. 

The feedingstuffs act of Canada is be- 
ing amended to permit the mixture of 
bran or other millfeed with commercial 


feedingstuffs that do not contain screen- 
ings, oat hulls, or other named ingre- 
dients. With permissible commodities, 
millfeed may be mixed to the amount of 
50 per cent. 

Canadian flour millers and exporters 
are being notified that contracts for flour 
shipment to the United Kingdom must 
be covered with certificates for insur- 
ance with companies that have offices in 
the United Kingdom, This provision is 
intended to facilitate legal proceedings 
in the case of such becoming necessary. 


Ontario will this year produce more 
than 1,500,000 bus of a variety of Mar- 
quis wheat which has become peculiar to 
this province. In the war period an at- 
tempt was made to increase the produc- 
tion of wheat here by introducing west- 
ern Marquis for spring seeding. It did 
not do well and was mostly abandoned. 
A few parts of eastern Ontario found 
the grain useful, and there it is still 
produced to about the extent shown by 
the foregoing figure. In the meantime, 
New York and other markets have shown 
a desire to buy the kind of flour that 
this wheat makes. Its use is not ex- 
plained. 


MONTREAL 


A rise of 60c all around on spring 
wheat flours characterized last week's 
trading in Montreal. This brought the 
price at the close of the week for first 
patents to $7.80 bbl, seconds $7.30, bak- 
ers $7.10, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

Buying in the local market was heavy, 
and export demand was also strong. In 
the export market the price tendency 
seemed upward, and some sales qt prices 
a little higher than the current figure 
were reported. 

The winter wheat flour market was also 
on the upgrade. A 10c increase was put on, 
and a further rise was anticipated. Quo- 
tations at the close of the week, for good 
grades, $6.50@6.60 bbl, car lots, second- 
hand jute, ex-track; broken lots, $6.75 
@6.85, ex-store, in secondhand jutes, 
or $7@7.10 in new cottons. 

An increase of $1 on all lines of mill- 
feed was announced, and the market re- 
mained active to the close, with quota- 
tions as follows: bran $28.25 ton, shorts 
$30.25, middlings $36.25, with bags, ex- 
track, less 25c ton for cash. 

Rolled oats sold fairly well throughout 
the week at $3.10@3.20 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered. White corn flour, $5.80@5.90 
bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 

John P. Kelly, formerly of the Ron- 
alds Advertising Agency, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Mount 
Royal Milling & Mfg. Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real. 

The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., declared its usual quarterly divi- 
dend, 1% per cent on common and 1% 
on preferred, payable Aug. 1 to holders 
of record July 21. 

Grain men in Montreal deny the re- 
port, contained in dispatches from Lon- 
don, Eng., to the effect that speculation 
in wheat in Canada is the cause of a 
large increase in the price of flour in 
England. The greater amount of specu- 
lation going on in wheat, they say, is be- 
ing done in Chicago. 

The Montreal Corn Exchange last 
week appointed two committees to codi- 
fy trade rules, and rules covering export 
business. The committee for the first 
task consists of Norman Wight, Joseph 
Quintal and J. B. Temple, and the sec- 
ond of F. A. Heywood, A. Allan, A. 
George Burton, N. C. Stuart, and A. E. 
Clare. A. E. Perks. 





WINNIPEG 

Three advances in flour prices, each of 
20c, were recorded last week in western 
Canada, following a period of climbing 
wheat prices. As is usually the casc, the 
advances stimulated domestic buyin, to 
some extent, but volume of business ‘lone 
was not large. A feature of last w.ek’s 
trade was the increased inquiry for ‘lour 
for export account. This branch o: the 
trade has been quiet for some time, and 
the keener inquiry of last week was 
looked upon as promising renewed ac- 
tivity. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Saskatchewan boundary, top p. tent 
springs were quoted July 19 at ~7.60 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7, and first c ears 
at $5.60, Fort William basis, sight d:aft; 
cotton, 25c over this basis. Saska che- 
wan and Alberta were 10c under Jiani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 10( 30¢ 
over. Bakers purchasing their sup lies 
in jute got special prices. 

Demand for bran and shorts conti. wed 
strong, and prices registered a furthe~ in- 
crease. Large quantities of shorts ° ere 
sold to points throughout the pr.irie 
provinces, and demand for millfeed {rom 
other markets was brisk. Quotations, 
July 19: Fort William, bran $20.50 and 
shorts $22.50, in mixed cars with flour; 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
points, bran $21 and shorts $23; interior 
British Columbia points, bran $25 «nd 
shorts $27; Pacific Coast points, bran *26 
and shorts $28. 

There was no change in the oil cike 
market. Quotations, July 19: oil c:ke, 
ton lots, in bags, $38, and oil meal ~40, 
f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

There was no feature in the market for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Domestic «nd 
export demand for these products was 
normal for the time of year, and prices 
were slightly higher. Quotations, July 
19: rolled oats in 80-tb bags $2.75, «nd 
oatmeal in 98-lb bags $3.30, delivered to 
the trade. 

This market continued to be governed 
by weather and crop reports, and the 
general tone was maintained. Trading 
was fair throughout the week. Export- 
ers and millers were good buyers. _ \Il 
grades, except No. 2 northern, were in 
request. Fort William and Port Arthur 
stocks of the lower grades were said to 
be getting low, and business was restrict- 
ed to some extent on this account. |°u- 
ture position wheat did not attract mich 
attention. Prices for No. 1 northern. in 
store, Fort William: 


-—Futures- — 


Cash July Ovt 
ge See $1.32 $1.32 $1.2\% 
(gk SRS ARR 1.31% 1.31% 1.27% 
ee Oe waecawre 1.36% 1.36% 1.3 
Oa 2e «sade s 1.40% 1.40% 1.3 
OO ae 1.36% 1.36% 1.2 
at ee 1.38% 1.38% 1.31% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg ‘or 
the seven days ending July 17 averag:d 
268 cars, compared with 406 for the p'e- 
vious seven days and 131 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1923. 

There was a good demand for c¢:-!) 
oats of practically all grades, but tra:’- 
ing was limited by small offerings. Ba 
ley was fairly active, but business w 
restricted by lack of offerings. Not muc 
interest was shown in rye, and althoug 
Canadian crushing interests were in th: 
market for flaxseed at one time, thei 
needs were apparently soon satisfie’. 
Quotations, July 19: No. 2 Canadi*» 
western oats, 49%c bu; barley, 82% 
rye, 831,c; flaxseed, $2.35. 


NOTES 


Alberta’s wheat pool officially wou! 
up its initial year’s business as a goil'+ 
concern on July 15. It has been decid: ‘| 
to hold the annual meeting Aug. 5, 
Calgary, when delegates will attend ‘° 
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discuss operations and elect a board of 
trustees. 

It is estimated that the advances in 
wheat prices during the past six weeks 
have added more than $70,000,000 to the 
value of the wheat crop of Saskatchewan 
this year, providing that the higher prices 
hold until crop is marketed. The esti- 
mate allows for the decreased acreage 
indicated in early reports. 

J. J. Page, the new general manager 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, has been on a tour of in- 
spection of the company’s plants 
throughout the prairie provinces, travel- 
ing as far west as the Pacific Coast. 
When seen in Winnipeg, Mr. Page stated 
that his company has no construction 
work in mind, and professed himself im- 
pressed with the vast wheat growing 
areas of the Canadian West. He left 
July 18 on the return journey to eastern 


Canada, 
G. Rock. 





Average Export Prices 


Monthly average export prices of wheat 
wheat and corn shipped from the 


flour, 
Unite’ States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment .— Commerce: 

192:— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
Beer $5.10 $1.10 $ .92 
April ..occccee 5.13 1.08 92 
March: .scccece 5.12 1.06 .94 
Febrv iry 5.00 1.08 -91 
TJanusry «..eee 5.02 1.08 88 

192 — 

Dece: :ber 5.08 1.12 -85 
Nove \ ber 5.16 1.10 1.01 
Octoiiur ...... 5.17 1.11 1.01 
Sept: uber .... 5.03 1.12 -95 
Amat csccece 5.15 1.09 -99 
GORY . cccccecs 5.50 1,18 -99 
PERC occcvecee 5.65 1.24 -95 
ee .cwe scenes 5.74 1.24 -90 
BOG .cceveece 5.76 1.35 87 
BEPC coccnnss 5.72 1.30 85 
February ..... 5.70 1.27 85 
Januiry ...... 5.75 1.28 82 
192:— 
Dece aber 5.60 1.24 -80 
Nove nber 5.47 1.23 81 
Getoher ...... 5.27 1.18 -78 
Sept mber .... 6.47 1.17 -71 
Amgust scscces 5.85 1.26 -71 
Bre 5.90 1.31 .78 
BURO codaccosve 6.18 1.30 -71 
Dy .vuecensee 6.07 1.39 71 
Bell .oaseeses 6.05 1.37 70 
March .......- 5.82 1.36 70 
February ..... 5.35 1.25 64 
January ...... 5.50 1.21 63 
1921— 
December 5.57 1.21 -64 
November 6.00 1.18 -61 
October ...... 6.27 1.30 -60 
September .... 6.55 1.34 -60 
Amgust ceccces 6.60 1.40 .64 
Oe cetnurseve 7.05 1.50 -71 
Se wexesave® 7.15 1.58 +74 
ree ee 7.04 1.60 76 
BTU .cavencet 7.00 1.67 -79 
MO actece ae 7.43 1.92 .88 
February ..... 8.37 2.00 85 
January ...... 8.90 2.13 .96 
1920— 
December 10.70 2.37 1.09 
November 11.50 2.60 1,22 
October ...... 11.55 2.77 1.33 
September .... 12.23 2.90 1.55 
AUSUB 2occcee 12.15 2.90 1.75 
ey é600eeseaee 11.05 2.96 1.81 
MO sedcccess 11.42 2.92 1.96 
AY ccevecsces 10.00 2.80 1.90 
eg eee 11.15 2.55 1.70 
POM caccisss 11.35 2.39 1.60 
February ..... 11.15 2.43 1.56 
January ..... « 42.58 2.43 1.47 
1919— 
December 10.88 2.42 1.50 
November 10.95 2.37 1.52 
October ...... 11.00 2.42 1.58 
September .... 11.00 2.40 1.78 
eae 11.05 2.43 1.75 
ey epeax6s<e 11.08 2.40 1.95 
BO kvceceaes 11.05 2.10 1.81 
MAY coe vikay oa 11.20 2.48 1,78 
eT ctxencdee 11.30 2.35 1.70 
TOR: watresican 11.15 2.35 1.55 
February ..... 11.30 2.40 1.57 
January ...... 10.90 2.47 1.53 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 


1923, 1922, 1921 and 1920: 

Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
988 .ciwaxiasae $5.40 $1.18 $ .87 
Pas .ctewer eee 5.68 1.25 -70 
weal evceana’ 7.00 1.54 -72 
$020. sdviksiasee 11.30 2.73 1.48 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
. ir, wheat and corn, by fiscal years ended 
une 30: 


Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
1924* ars eanevs $5.12 $1.11 $ .93 
928s de6cccvece 5.64 1.24 80 
4 Ree 6.16 1.34 -65 
3 eee 9.55 2.35 .89 
a A eee 11.11 2.60 1.65 
1919 Sobsocwveee 11.08 2.37 1.60 
BOT eesescave 11.19 2.36 1.83 
tO eee 7.80 1.98 1.12 
ae P 5.69 1.24 -80 
So ayo 5.86 1,28 80 
Migs eos as 4.60 +95 74 
Pee ee 4.66 .97 58 
CO 4.63 94 72 
tO ere 4.87 -92 56 
| Ree 5.26 1.02 69 
., Sere 4.86 1.01 70 
pee 4.60 99 


*Eleven months. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1923, to June 28, 1924 (000’s omitted): 


1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Flour production, bbls— 


May 18-84 ..cceccsccecs 2,256 2,045 1,850 
Be GONE vecececcscs 2,149 1,994 1,714 
DN EE 4404 0:60 20080 2,231 1,881 1,325 
eS Pee 2,336 1,900 1,916 
SUMO TEBE occcceuves 2,263 1,873 1,952 
DUO SEES 2c ccevseese 2,716 2,152 1,194 
July 1-June 21........ 127,050 127,526 121,300 
Flour, July 1-June 28, 
bbls— 

I PPrrrenre rT e 17,500 14,883 15,797 
BURDOTES cv ccrevcesence 161 480 633 


Wheat, July 1-June 28, 
bus— 








Receipts from farms. .658,000 745,000 774,000 
MOTOR oc ccc cece 77,500 154,950 208,320 
EE.  s-65%.0 8k es cabs 27,800 18,013 14,465 
Ground by mills...... 599,500 583,300 555,600 
Wheat stocks, June 28, 

bus— 
AS Copemimels ..ceescss 36,620 28,028 19,190 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. ..... 36,458 28,750 

Canada—May Exports 

Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
May, 1924, as officially reported: 

Wheat, 

To— Flour, bbls bus 

United Kingdom ........ 367,952 34,740,800 


United States ........... 1,613,072 
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BEREGR ccccecsesesvevssse . rere 
Newfoundland .......... ft Terre 
BNUOGES sosrosssevesess —— seasons 
SOMOEOD oicecdesccveeser 87 80 
Trinidad and Tobago..... es 8 8=—S ste hee 
Other British W. Indies. 11,940 —...... 
British South Africa..... 2,898 73,406 
British West Africa ..... —— = =—sl (Gs ie 
} ., eRe eee La =—S ieee 
British Honduras ....... —— 8 86=—Ss eee 
British Guiana ......... 2 ere Te 
EE hoa ean ean oe ee 
PPT ere rer 57,695 1,038,720 
SE: peices ctvoceeves ——- seanves 
CORE BROOD coed ec vovcece = cre ye 
Canary Islands ......... — ~<waner 
Sb ebaees Cas cise bareus a. seeder 
EY k505 1063s Oe Kur 1,143 793,049 
DE 62% 4004900000 ev ECS KO Serer 
EE si: wks-e 0s 6.99 0% 10,974 34,963 
Danish West Indies..... .|.— lO 
OS Pre er eee SE488 8 80s S H's 
rire err ee 5 rere 
WUMEOD ceccsccsescevecses § § ee0es 483,499 
French West Indies ..... —— 86=—s«s aSeees 
| eee ere 252,321 221,360 
Gol@ Coast ....c.ee- Ane . Ae ee 
IE ae cae 60:410:5:3.6:4:4.0% 00 13,498 186,234 
DES cee eepecaves searr 567,422 
AAA ree ) | eee 
BOONE cece nscemeencens 356 ° ‘ 
EMTS ECE C Te TT ee 6,909 284,359 
Irish Free State ........ 25,497 174,623 
pO GOSS re rere 1,500 344,667 
PO ree rer or es 8 = hare 
Serer ee eee - eee 
DE hinds cete eee en vs —— 8 6—sé#n» Swe 
PR ition b6 46s 4% 6.018 86S 1,662 
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Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
T middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom 
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Wheat growers in the state of Jalisco 
have petitioned the government to in- 
crease the present import duty on wheat 
in order that they may find a better 
market within the country for their pro- 
duction, according to H. Bentley Mac- 
Kenzie, assistant trade commissioner at 
Mexico City. Growers claim that wheat 
from Canada will probably be shipped to 
Mexico in large quantities, in view of the 
fact that a high tariff on wheat exists in 
the United States, and that, as a result, 
Mexican wheat growers will suffer greatly 
from this competition. 


THE JEWEL OF CONSISTENCY 

The present flour market situation is 
only a repetition of many preceding sim- 
ilar ones which have occurred during each 
crop year throughout the last quarter 
century, and have resulted from buyers 
not being willing to pay a fair price for 
a good article, continuing to hold to a 
bearish position and eventually buying 
at the top of the market. 

In years gone by, it has been exactly 
this attitude which has eventually filled 
them with sorrow, but they still hold to 
it. When good flour of well-known brands 
is offered at a fair price, their policy 
has been, and still is, to make a counter 
offer of about 15@25c under the prevail- 
ing market level. If the market declines 
later, so that these counter offers are 
somewhere nearly in line with mill limits, 
they are correspondingly reduced, so that 
the gap between remains approximately 
the same. 

Then suddenly something happens and 
a runaway wheat market develops and, 
caught with short stocks, buyers are 
eventually forced to come into the mar- 
ket and pay prices well above those at 
which they were originally offered flour. 

The present instance is a typical ex- 
ample, for flour stocks at eastern termi- 
nals have seldom been lower than at 
present and, in the face of a stronz 
market and with indications of still high- 
er prices, buyers are still inclined to play 
the same old trick on themselves. 


NEW YORK 

Any one trying to keep in touch with 
the market these days is like the small 
boy who is “all worn out keeping up 
with the soldiers,” for the changes were 
so rapid, so erratic, that one only became 
accustomed to one range of prices when 
along came another set to figure on. On 
the morning of July 17, for example, a 
fair range on spring patents was about 
$7.35@7.85. By afternoon, along with 
the wheat market, prices were up to 
where $7.50 looked fair, and some mills 
insisted on $8.05@10. Then by July 19 
prices were back again within their for- 
mer range. 

These changes, of course, made it im- 
possible for any one to gauge the mar- 
ket, and the trade was well divided in 
its opinion. Some brokers were absolute- 
ly confident that prices were going high- 
er, and were advising their trade to buy; 
others felt that a slump was due, while 
a third, and probably the largest faction, 
preferred to offer no advice whatsoever, 
with the feeling that the lack of confi- 
dence induced by wrong advice would 
more than offset guessing wrong. 

It was very evident that stocks in con- 
sumers’ hands here were small, for under 
few other circumstances would they have 
bought anything at such high prices. The 
purchases during the week were not of 
any great size, but a number of brokers 
reported a_ nice scattered business 
throughout their entire territory. 

There was a very persistent rumor 
through the trade last week of large 
sales of Kansas flour. This came from 
the Southwest via letters and telegrams 
from mills there to their representatives 
here, asking why they weren’t getting 
their share. The most careful canvass 
of the trade here failed to bring to light 
any record of such sales. It was true 
that a number of men who had low prices 
from their mills were able to do a nice 
business, but it was a long way from 
“large lots” and was based almost en- 
tirely on a low price. All the sales of 
Kansas flour this season have not made 
a very large total, as on this grade of 
flour buyers seem inclined to await more 
definite knowledge. The samples that 
have been seen here vary. Some of it is 
very green; other flour looks fairly good, 


but it is a little too early yet to deter- 
mine anything. 

Trying to quote a fair range of prices 
was practically love’s labor lost. At the 
close of the week, general quotations 
ranged as follows: spring fancy patents 
$8@8.50, standard patents $7.30@7.90, 
clears $5.90@6.45; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.95@7.50, straights $6.35@7; rye, 
$5.35@5.60,—all in jute. Receipts, 166,- 
729 bbls; export, 135,093. 


WHEAT 

The wheat market fluctuated violently 
last week, reaching new high records for 
the season. This appeared to be based 
on the feeling that the technical position 
of the market was weak and the con- 
tinued reports of poor Canadian crops, 
tinged doubtless by the political situa- 
tion. The volume of buying was excep- 
tionally heavy, with some brokers pre- 
dicting $1.50 wheat in Chicago. At the 
close of the week, prices reacted sharply, 
with leading commission houses on the 
selling side, and the technical position 
was believed weakened by heavy outside 
buying. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.43%; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.6444; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.411%4; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba in bond, f.o.b., export, $1.50¥, ; 


No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, 
$1.38%. Receipts, 494,800 bus; exports, 
183,938. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Corn prices moved in a wide range. 
They gained early in the week, but at the 
close declined under the influence of 
wheat and somewhat more _ favorable 
weather conditions. Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, $1.27; No. 2 mixed, c.i.f., lake- 
and-rail, $1.24. Receipts, 131,500 bus; 
exports, 1,500. 

The oats market was active, along with 
wheat and corn, following the rises and 


declines. Quotations: No. 2 white, 66c; 
No. 3 white. G65c. Receipts, 510,000 


bus; exports, 611,745. 
DEAD ON THE FIELD OF HONOR 


Harry Bresky, a widely known member 
of the eastern flour trade, died at his 
home in New York, July 15, after a long 
and painful illness. 

Mr. Bresky, who was highly regarded, 
began his business career in Boston, but 
subsequently organized the Seaboard 
Flour Co., operating offices in New York 
and Boston, and built up a large business 
during the war and later took over a 
milling plant in Kansas City. 

When the war period ended, as was 
the case with so many others, Mr. Bresky 
met with very heavy losses by reason of 
the drastic shrinkage in values, through 
no fault of his own. He met his obliga- 
tions to the full extent of his resources, 
and then started to build again the busi- 
ness that had been swept away almost 
overnight, and was meeting with reason- 
able success, but the work and worry was 
great, and no doubt was directly respon- 
sible for the development of the illness 
which finally caused his death. 

Among those who knew him he will 
always be remembered as one who met 
misfortune like a man and refused to 
be crushed by it. 

Mr. Bresky is survived by a wife, two 
children and two brothers. 


MILLS ASK LOWER RATE 


The flour mills located at Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., have united in an appeal to the 
public service commission to establish a 
through freight rate of 23%c on grain 
and grain products originating at° Buf- 
falo, milled at Ogdensburg and shipped 
over the Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
to points east. The present rate on such 
shipments over this road amounts to 
35¥%c, as apparently they must pay in 
addition a flat rate of 17c. They wish 














350 


the new rate to apply to all points on 
the D. & H. from Rouses Point south, 
to Fort Edward, and to points on divi- 
sions out of Plattsburg, Saranac Lake 
and intermediate points. They claim that 
the rate on the New York Central is only 
23%c, with a stopover milling charge at 
Ogdensburg of 144c per 100 lbs, making 
a total of 25c, and also that this latter 
road is favorable to their application for 
the D. & H. The concerns interested are 
Bill, Bell & Co., R. H. McEwen Milling 
Co., Ogdensburg Roller Mills and Maple 
City Milling Co. 
PRICES PARALLEL witH 1922 

A note in a New York paper mentions 
that Minneapolis flour prices are the 
highest since 1922. A _ glance back 
through New York prices shows a very 
similar range then as now. For in- 
stance, July 19, 1922, almost the exact 
range of quotations was given by mill- 
ers as on July 19, 1924, About that 
time, also, the first faint mutterings were 
heard of the difficulties of rail trans- 
portation, and the fall of 1922 saw the 
railroad tie-up that resulted in accumu- 
lated stocks and trouble here well into 
the spring. During that July, “brokers 
were complaining of the lack of busi- 
ness,” but compared with the mess they 
were in by the following January, life 
then was an Arcadian idyl. 


NEW CONCERN FORMED 


Fred M. Brown arrived in New York 
July 18 to complete the details of the 
partnership that has been formed by him 
and M. L. Welch. Both of these men 
have been in the flour business for many 
years, Mr. Welch as a broker in this 
market subsequent to his experience as 
a miller, and Mr. Brown has just severed 
his connection as assistant general man- 
ager of the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis, previous to which he was 
eastern sales manager for the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. The combined experi- 
ence of these two men promises well for 
the success of the new concern. 

NOTES 

Flour on spot last week amounted to 
962 cars, compared with 1,058 a year ago. 

The net profits of the Ward Baking 
Co. for the five weeks ending July 5 
amounted to $503,317. 

The P. A. Market, Inc., grocers, with 
eight branch stores in New York City, 
has filed bankruptcy papers. Liabilities, 
$85,214; assets, $78,413. 

E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., is in Kansas City, attending a meet- 


‘ing of the board of directors of the 


Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. 

At the Bakers’ Club golf tournament, 
held July 15 at the Belleclaire Golf Club, 
Bayside, first prize for low gross score 
went to a flour man, Ray Kilthau, who 
did the course in 90. 

R. B. Chamberlain, who has been con- 
nected with Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
in charge of the cereal and flour depart- 
ment, is retiring on Aug. 1, and the posi- 
tion will be taken by L. H. Gilmore, who 
has been in the department for a number 
of years. 

The organization that was_ recently 
formed by flour jobbers and bakers’ sup- 
plies men voted at its last meeting to 
adopt, as a name, the Flour and Bakery 
Supply Merchants’ Association of Great- 
er New York. At the next meeting, to 
be held July 30, the committee will pre- 
sent bylaws for approval, and election 
of officers probably will be held. 


Several New York flour men attended 
the excursion of the New Jersey Bakers’ 
Board of Trade to Atlantic City on July 
16. Among them were L. A. Viviano, 
J. D. Flach, of the Broenniman Co., Inc., 
and William Whelan, of the Harry: E. 
White Co. The headquarters of. the ex- 
cursion was at the Hotel Jérome, but 
after dinner there the party scattered 
over the boardwalk. 

At a meeting of the canal committee 
of the Maritime Exchange, last week, a 
resolution was adopted urging an in- 
crease in the capacity of the state barge 
canal elevator at Gowanus, to provide 
space for storage of at least 1,000,000 
bus. The resolution stated that lack of 
adequate storage facilities there had 
caused diversion of grain to other ports, 
and suggested as a temporary relief 
measure that the superintendent of the 





elevator be empowered to hire harbor 
boats for the storage of inward grain to 
be held under his supervision. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour was on the rampage most of last 
week, but nobody around here appeared 
to be excited. Buyers evidently realized 
that the whole new crop and carry-over 
of wheat, aggregating something like 
825,000,000 bus, were behind them, and 
were therefore content to take chances 
at the present level of prices. 

The outstanding sales of the week in- 
cluded hard winter short patent at $7@ 
7.25, hard winter standard patent or 
straight at $6.50@6.75 and soft winter 
Straight (near-by) at $5.65@5.90, all new 
flour, basis 98-lb cottons and for July, 
August and September shipment. Prac- 
tically nothing was done in_ springs, 
owing to their exalted pretensions, 

Nominal closing prices, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@l5c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $7.75@8, 
standard patent $7.25@7.50; hard winter 
short patent $7.15@7.40, straight $6.65@ 
6.90; soft winter short patent $6.40@ 
6.65, straight (near-by) $5.65@5.90; rye 
flour, white $5.35@5.60, dark $4.75@5. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$8.75; winter patent, $7.30; winter 
straight, $6.80. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
27,542 bbls, 3,829 of which were destined 
for export. Exports for the week were 
8,030 bbls. 

City mills were down for minor re- 
pairs and a general clean-up prepara- 
tory to starting on new wheat. They 
found trade quiet in all directions, but 
further advanced flour 20@25c bbl and 
feed $1.50 ton. 

Millfeed was $1@2 higher, with resell- 
ers supplying the bulk of the limited de- 
mand. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $31@32; soft winter 
bran, $32@33; standard middlings, $32 
@33; flour middlings, $35@36; red dog, 
$42@43; city mills’ middlings, $33.50. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
buoyant and active, closing 84%@11%c 
higher than a week ago, or 1%c down 
from the top. No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, closed on July 19 at 4%c under 
No. 2 red winter, as against 14%c under 
the previous week and 7%%c under last 
year. The tributary wheat is coming to 
market more freely, but promises to be 
light in yield and irregular in quality. 
Some of it is still too wet to cut, though 
weather conditions are now ideal. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red_ winter, 
$1.3454; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.30%; July, $1.30%; range of southern 
for week, $1@1.31%; last year, 70c@ 
$1.03%4. 

Of the 158,563 bus wheat received last 
week, 19,867, mostly Canadian, went to 
export elevators. Exports were 95,842 
bus, 79,733 Canadian. Stocks were 129,- 
045, 122,617 domestic and 6,428 Cana- 
dian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
July 3 to July 19, 152,331 bus, against 
316,895 in the corresponding period of 
1923. Range of prices last week, $1@ 
1.314%; last year, 70c@1.03%. Arrivals 
for the week were 134,404 bus, against 
200,250 last year. 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.25; No. 2, spot, $1.08. 
Receipts, 7,864 bus; stock, 112,923. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to July 19, 1924, 340,671 bus; 
year ago, 368,910. Range of prices last 
week, $1@1.08; last year, 89@93%c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 6544@66c; No, 3 white, domes- 
tic, 644,@65c. Receipts, 59,381 bus; ex- 
ports, 20,108; stock, 124,587. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2 spot, 
92l%c, or 4%c up for the week. Re- 
ceipts, 15,540 bus; stock, 106,607. 


NOTES 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.65 bu; domestic wheat, $1.45; corn, 
$1.25; rye, $1; barley, $1; oats, 70c. 

The American Stores Co., operating a 
chain of retail groceries, announces that 
its sanitary new Baltimore bakery is now 
prepared to offer bread twice each day 
in its nearest store direct from its own 
ovens. 

Edward Netre, assistant treasurer 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain export- 
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er, has been elected a director of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce for 
the term expiring January, 1925, suc- 
ceeding Thomas C. Craft, Jr., resigned. 


Local grain exporters, after a long 
period of inaction, have begun to show 
some of their old-time interest in the 
daily receipts of new southern wheat, 
and are credited with having done con- 
siderable business with Europe for Au- 
gust shipment. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


The outstanding feature of the local 
flour market last week was the liberal 
reselling of flour at secondhand. Sales 
were reported of large amounts of 
spring and hard winter patents at 25@ 
50c bbl under prevailing mill prices for 
the same flours. 

The result of this activity on the part 
of resellers was that it was well-nigh im- 
possible to interest buyers in flour to be 
shipped from the mill. The advance of 
65@75e bbl on many brands of spring 
wheat patents during the week prac- 
tically cut off all inquiry for shipment 
from the mill. It was the evident aim of 
the trade to do nothing more than cover 
needs for the immediate future. This 
it has been doing through purchases 
from resellers, assuring the delivery of 
a car or so of flour at a time as ac- 
tually needed. Selling agents all week 
have been urging their customers to avoid 
being caught unprotected in the event 
that the present advance in flour prices 
should be permanent. This advice had 
very little effect. 

Hard winter wheat patents showed 
relatively less advance than anything 
else on the list. Spring patents, both 
special and standard brands, together 
with soft winter patents, clears and 
straights, were all marked up from the 
previous week’s prices. 

Flour prices at the close of the week, 
196 lbs, in sacks: spring patents, special 
short $8.95@9.15, standard patents $7.75 
@8.90, first clear $6@6.75; hard winter 
patents, new, $6.75@7.85; soft winter 
patents $6.90@7.85, straight $6.45@6.90, 
clear $5.90@6.45. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending July 19, 1924, with 
comparisons: 


-—Receipts—, r—Stocks—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Fieur, bbis.... 30,330 5.300 ...08 ceose 


Wheat, bus... 
es MOGdews -ssee's 


85,800 108,950 160,086 
4,268 


Oats, bus..... 40,890 42,250 4,819 34,597 
TRO, BUiccsce cessr coves 1,004 126,022 
Barley, bus... TIO 4 ccoee§ sees seese 
Millfeed, tons. oa ere ee 
Corn meal, bbis cee reer ae 


Sharp advances in prices of wheat 
feeds were noted, with light offerings. 
Demand was good, but not much to be 
had. Other feeds were also higher, with 
a fairly good demand. No Canadian or 
Pacific Coast bran offering. Quotations: 
spring bran, prompt shipment, lake-and- 
rail, $32@32.50; winter bran, $32 for 
hard and $32.50 for soft; middlings, 
standard $34@34.50 and flour $37.50@ 
38; mixed feed, $34@38; red dog, $43; 
gluten feed, $44.55; gluten meal, $54.80; 
hominy feed, $45.50; stock feed, $43; 
oat hulls, reground, $17; cottonseed 
meal, $45.50@56; linseed meal, $49,—all 
in 100’s. 

There was a sharp advance in prices 
of corn meal on account of the higher 
quotation of coarse grain, demand rul- 
ing fairly active. Granulated yellow 
was quoted at $3.15, bolted yellow at 
$3.10, feeding meal and cracked corn at 
$2.50, all in 100’s. Oatmeal was firmly 
held at $3.50 for rolled and $3.85 for 
cut and ground in 90-lb sacks. Rye 
flour was advanced during the week, and 
demand was fair. Choice white patent 
was quoted at $5.65@5.90, with standard 
at $5.35@$5.60 bbl, in cotton; straights 
ranged about l5c bbl less. 


CONFERENCE OF FEED DEALERS 


Agricultural colleges of New England 
are holding conferences from time to 
time with farmers and feed dealers, 
which are helpful in creating a better 
understanding between the Sacer and 
seller of dairy feeds. These conferences 
also bring feed dealers together to dis- 
cuss problems of interest to them as to 
credits and delivery costs; also to in- 
form them with regard to feeds and 
feeding values. Such a conference is to 
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be held at the Massachusetts Agricy. 
tural College, Amherst, July 30-31. 


NOTES 

The Mar-Kay Co., Stamford, Conn, 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 « ipi- 
tal. 

The Massachusetts Baking Co. has 
purchased the plant of the grocers’ |yak- 
ery, Boston. 

James Gentles, Inc., Boston, is a new 
baking concern, with a capital of 1,00 
shares of no par value. 

Arthur E, Dorr & Co., Inc., Boston, 
was recently formed to deal in food- 
stuffs; capital, $400,000. 

Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending July 19 were 11,987 bus 
bonded wheat to Antwerp. 

R. F. Nicolai, manager of the Minne- 
apolis office of the Bartlett-Frazier (vo, 
Chicago, was a recent Boston visito~. 

Louis W. DeP ss. 


ROCHESTER 

The flour trade generally refuse: to 
get excited over the wheat situation last 
week. It bought flour as it needed and 
no faster. The nearest approach t: ex- 
citement was when some inquirer of- 
fered to take on a fair-sized lot at pre- 
vious quotations. There was some juy- 
ing in mixed cars, with more th na 
car lot the exception. 

While jobbers and the trade gene ally 
admitted that they had stayed oui too 
long, they still insisted that the new 
peak price in both wheat and flour « juld 
not hold. 

Small bakers who had reduced |}, ead 
prices here within the last year wer: the 
only ones to show any concern. Son: of 
the large bakers apparently still liad 
some of the cheap flour bought soon ft- 
er the 1923 crop came in. 

There was satisfaction among s)) ‘ing 
wheat millers here that the boom in the 
wheat market came before much of the 
southwestern crop had reached the : var- 
kets. 

Spring wheat mills mostly advai ced 
prices on patents and the higher gr: cles 
50c bbl to a little more on outside |) isi- 
ness. Prices to the local trade move up 
slower. Here was about the range of 
prices on July 19: patents, $8.65@ ~.85 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; |:.ca! 
$8.25@8.40; straights, $8, mostly lo al; 
bakers patent, $8.35, cotton 98's, car | its, 
Boston; local, $8.25; first clears, $6.5:/@ 
7.10, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; lov al, 
$6.50@7; low grade, $4.50, jute, «ar 
lots, Boston. 

Only a drizzle of soft wheat came in 
last week. Mills withdrew quotations 
on car lots, and limited sales to met 
urgent needs of regular custom«rs. 
Flour prices closely followed wheat. ‘he 
last car of winter straights sold mo ed 
at $7 bbl, cotton 98’s, Boston rate poirts. 
Locally, the price to grocers and retai «rs 
was $7.70, and $7 to bakers. There was 
some inquiry for new wheat flour. (ne 
jobber wrote in that he was ready to |uy 
when a price of $5.25 bbl, Boston rite 
points, could be made, but mills refu.ed 
to make any prices, 

There was little doing in either eni re 
wheat or graham flours. Prices on both 
were sharply advanced. Entire what 
was offered at $8 bbl and graham at 
$6.75, both cotton 98’s, small lots, Bos’ on 
rate points. There was little doing in 
rye. The trade had apparently sett -d 
down to await the new crop. Prices on 
best light brands of flour were advan 
20c to $5.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car |: 's, 
Boston; local, $6@6.20. 

Most mills advanced bran $1.50 ‘1 
and middlings $2. Some were entir 
cleaned out. Quotations at the end | 
the week: spring bran, $30.50@31.50 t: 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $ 
winter bran, $83 (little to be had at a: 
price), spring middlings, $31.50@33.5 
sacked, mixed .cars, Boston; local, $35 
winter middlings, $35. Rye feed highe 
at $28@29 ton, sacked, mostly local. 

Jobbers in western feeds advance 

rices sharply, with corn meal offered : 
ton and ground oats at $46, sacke: . 
local delivery. Mills grinding in trans ' 
reported fair activity for feeds. T! ° 
trade was inclined to book well ahea 
There was some inquiry for 60 days, bi‘ 
mills refused to book beyond 30. Pric:- 
were boosted $4 ton on corn meal, wi' 
sales at $48, and ground oats were a’ 
vanced $1 to $45 ton, both sacked, le-- 
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car lots, Rochester rate points. Western 
standard bran was offered at $33 ton, 
and standard middlings at $34, same 


is. 
_ of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
‘ 26 
July 13-19 ...ceeeeeeereeees 4,800 2 
Previous WeCK .--eeeeseeees 3,650 20 


Of last week’s total, 3,700 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 800 winter and 300 


ye T. W. Kwapp. 


BUFFALO 


While it is true that some round lots 
of flour were sold last week on the 
strength of the advance, which carried 
some grades up as much as $1 before the 
preak of July 18, the bulk of the trade 
did not cover its near-by requirements, 
and ii is probable less flour was sold in 
the first three weeks of July than in any 
corresponding period of recent years. 
Some of the larger consumers in this dis- 
trict made substantial purchases, ranging 
up to orders of 50,000 bbls or more, but 
the small and medium-sized consumers 
refus'd to take the price movement or 
crop reports seriously. The result was 
a ticht situation, with both interests 
playi ig a waiting game. 

Wiile Kansas new crop prices were 
bein. quoted freely, it was notable that 
nothing was being offered for contract 
peri: is of longer than 60 days, and that 
carr:ing charge clauses were being 
plac:| in all contracts, with notification 
that they would be enforced. Some at- 
traciive contracts were booked by Buf- 
falo yepresentatives of southwestern mills 
at $1 under current spring quotations. 

Prices declined 25@30c on July 18, 
marking the first turn after their sensa- 
tiona! upward climb. The break caused 
buyers who were about to place orders 
to hold off, in expectation of further re- 
ductions. 

Semolina broke %c to 444c, but even 
at that price macaroni makers, engaged 
in a price war, could not see their way to 
contract for flour, with the finished prod- 
uct selling around 5c or slightly more 
in this district. 

There was a better inquiry for flour 
than in some time. Quotations, July 19: 
spring patents, fancy $8.50@8.75, stand- 
ard $8.20@8.45, first clear $6.75@7; rye, 
$5.40@5.50; southwestern patents, 60-day 
shipment, fancy $7.25@7.50, standard $7 
@7.15; semolina, 444c lb, 100-lb sacks. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a weekly 
capacity as noted, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

wely BBR. c055e 187,500 155,199 83 
Previous week ... 187,500 151,335 81 
Year ago ....00+% 166,500 119,121 72 
Two years ago... 166,500 155,500 93 


Had the demand for flour been as 
brisk as that for feed and clears, the 
Buffalo trade would have been able to 
book an enormous amount of new busi- 
ness. The call for feed and clears was 
exceptional for this season of the year, 
and was thought to be due largely to 
light production. 

suffalo mills were not disposed to offer 
bran or middlings except in mixed cars, 
while the last sales of western feeds were 
on a basis of $32, Boston, lake-and-rail, 
for both bran and middlings. Some 
western bran was offered for August and 
September at $33, lake-and-rail. 

Oil meal was steady, holding around 
$43. Mills were asking $43.50 for August 
shipment. Cottonseed held firm at $55, 
Boston. There was a fair demand, and 
Sa:es were made at these prices. 
_Receipts of grain have been substan- 
tially higher this season than last, but 
marine interests are dubious regarding 
Prospects for the latter part of the sea- 
son. Receipts to July 15 were estimated 
at 75,166,000 bus, compared with 33,000,- 
000 to the same date of 1923. 

Elevators at Port Arthur and Fort 
William were reported to hold more than 
30,000,000 bus at the same time, and it 
was thought there would be a fair 
amount of grain moving until Sept. 15, 
when the big rush will set in. 

Receipts during the seven days ending 
July 18: wheat, 1,368,730 bus; barley, 
25,000; corn, 35,000; oats, 554,760. Clear- 
ances in the same period for Montreal 
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and Cardinal: wheat, 688,000; corn, 18,- 
300; rye, 70,000. 

The elevators held 11,643,650 bus, a 
decrease in one week of 185,000 bus. 
They loaded 1,224 cars for eastern sea- 
board, and placed 770,728 bus in barge 
canal craft. There was considerable in- 
quiry for storage and late November 
tonnage, shippers offering 344c for stor- 
age. 

Shippers offered 1%c bu for rye, Du- 
luth to Buffalo, and for wheat 1%4c, Du- 
luth to South Chicago. Two small boats 
took charters to carry wheat, South Chi- 
cago to Buffalo, at 1%c. 

Rail receipts for the seven days ending 
July 18 were estimated to be: corn, 12 
cars; wheat, 1; oats, 27; barley, 11; 
feed, 43. 

Millers watched the wheat market with 
interest last week, but did little buying, 
either of that grain or corn, as supplies 
were held tightly. There was a fair de- 
mand for corn, with nothing offered on 
July 19. No. 3 white oats sold on July 
18 at 63c bu. No malting barley was 
offered, although quotations as high as 
87c for the 46-lb malting grade, prompt 
shipment, were heard early in the week. 


NOTES 


Fire on July 17 destroyed the granary 
of Frank Reetz, Holley, causing loss of 
$7,000. 

Wilson Bros. recently were awarded a 
contract to furnish Duluth Quaker flour 
to Oswego institutions at their bid of 
$6.99. Other bids ranged from $7.25 to 
$7.50. 

The Buffalo Flour Club gave T. S. 
Banks a vote of thanks for the manner 
in which financial arrangements were 
made for the entertainment of the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs. 

The annual outing of the Buffalo Flour 
Club will be held July 26 at Pipe’s Creek 
Inn. A baseball game between the flour 
and feed members of the club will be 
held, and there will be numerous other 
pastimes. Dinner and luncheon will be 
served at the inn. 

Speaking before the Lockport Rotary 


Club on July 18, Representative S. Wal- 


lace Dempsey, chairman of the rivers 
and harbors committee of Congress, de- 
clared Herbert Hoover’s plan for St. 
Lawrence canalization is impractical. 
Mr. Dempsey recommended as a substi- 
tute a waterway across New York state. 


P. D. Faunestock. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The mills last week advanced prices in 
sympathy with the rise in wheat, but 
buyers remained indifferent and generally 
were able to satisfy their requirements 
from the offerings of secondhand stocks 
available below manufacturers’ prices. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers were not large, but neither of them 
showed much disposition to purchase ex- 
cept to satisfy well-assured needs. Ex- 
port demand was light. Receipts for the 
week, 9,516,011 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
1,060 sacks to Liverpool. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$8.25@8.60, standard patent $7.40@7.90; 
first clear $5.75@6.40; hard winter short 
patent $7.25@8.25, straight $6.50@7, soft 
winter straight $5.60@6.15; rye flour, 
$5.25@5.60. 

There was very decided strength in 
the millfeed market, and prices sharply 
advanced in sympathy with the upward 
movement in feed grains. Demand was 
fair, and offerings, both on spot and to 
arrive, were light. Quotations in car lots, 
per ton: spring bran, $31.50@32.50; soft 
winter bran, $32@33; hard winter bran, 
$31@32; standard middlings, $32.50@ 
33.50; flour middlings, $36@37; red dog, 
R43 @ 44. 

There was practically no wheat market 
here, because of the absence of offerings, 
almost all of the supply in elevators hav- 
ing been previously sold. There were 
few foreign orders, and exporters were 
not prepared to make bids. Local mills 
were contracting for most of their wheat 
at country points. Quotations were un- 
certain and wholly nominal, and were 
therefore omitted. Receipts, 13,270 bus; 
exports, 56,000; stock, 513,722. 

Trading in rye was of small propor- 
tions. Offerings light and prices firm. 
Receipts, 1,091 bus; stock, 127,413. Quo- 


tations are wholly nominal and therefore 
omitted. 

The corn market* advanced sharply in 
sympathy with the West. There was a 
fair demand for local consumption, but 
exporters showed no interest. Offerings, 
both on spot and to arrive, were light. 
Receipts, 10,106 bus; exports, none; 
stock, 35,509. Quotations, car lots for 
local trade: No. 2 yellow, $1.26@1.27; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.24@1.25. 

Corn products ruled firm and higher as 
a result of the advance in corn. . There 
was a fair demand to satisfy current re- 
quirements, but no trading in large lots. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$3.10@3.20; yellow and white table meal, 
fancy, $3.10@3.20; pearl hominy and 
grits, $3.10@3.20. 

Oats were higher in sympathy with the 
advance in other cereals, but there was 
no activity in trade. Aside from a mod- 
erate demand to satisfy current jobbing 
needs, there was nothing doing. Receipts, 
33,101 bus; exports, none; stock, 58,351. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 6644@67c; No. 3 
white, 6544 @66c. 

Oatmeal was quiet but firm, with light 
offerings. We quote at $4 per 100-lb 
sack for ground. 

Samuet S. Dante1s. 





SHANTUNG CROP CONDITIONS 

Vice Consul Milbourne, Tsinan, re- 
ports that late spring rains saved the 
winter wheat crop in central Shantung, 
which was being harvested at the end of 
May. Owing to lack of rain in the 
autumn there was not as much wheat 
planted as usual. However, based upon 
trade information, the winter wheat crop 
in Shantung generally will, according 
to Mr. Milbourne, be a good average 
crop, and the prospects for kaoliang, 
millet, peanuts, cotton and Indian corn 
are at present very good. 





Canada—Milling in May 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 


in May, 1924, as reported by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 

East West Total 
. | METereeee 4,529,758 3,831,144 8,360,902 
GE aceeseveone 295,988 608,519 904,507 
| |, |) Pee Eeee 32,403 24,339 56,742 
Buckwheat .....  ) rere 301 
TD gu vcewcesowe 2,428 6,281 8,709 
Rae 74,423 6,884 81,307 
Mixed grain .... 807,120 16,699 823,819 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in May, 
1924: 





Wheat flour, 

bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 177,583 266,141 443,724 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 218,271 325,283 643,554 
Ont. wint. straight. 32,391 ..... 32,391 
Pe eee 563,878 210,382 774,260 

Totals, flour ..... 992,123 801,806 1,793,929 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 2,668 6,043 8,711 
DD. vk udeadheexeones 17,352 14,659 32,011 
Shorts and middlings. 18,344 14,864 33,208 
All other offal ....... 1,677 3,012 4,689 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 


eS ee 498,531 5,17%417 5,676,948 
Rolled oats ..... 2,293,843 5,112,201 7,406,044 
Barley, pot and 


DOMTE ccccceves 76,329 68,551 144,880 
Pere 78,890 223,836 302,726 
Corn flour and 

MOA occcssvcee 762,597 32,340 794,937 
Buckwheat flour. St! Ree rr 5,110 


Total products in months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April, 1924 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— Jan. Feb. Mch, April 
Manitoba 1 patent... 415 363 376 300 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 536 526 485 404 
Ont. wint. straight.. 40 44 41 31 





AM GUGTO ccccccecs 763 778 726 630 
Totals, flour ..... 1,754 1,711 1,628 1,365 
Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour..... 10 10 9 8 

oo PPT rere 28 26 26 24 

Shorts and middl’gs 36 34 32 25 

All other offal...... 9 6 6 5 
Other cereals, lbs— 

Oatmeal ..ssccceses 9,029 6,321 6,096 2,985 

Rolled oats ....... 11,075 10,227 10,486 8,365 

Barley, pot and 
DORE cccnccsccecs 599 484 127 130 

Rye meal ......... 55 122 26 71 

Corn flour and meal 1,291 1,696 1,241 1,034 

Buckwheat flour... 245 177 281 80 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from June 1, 1923, to May 31, 1924, in bbls: 


| SRT ELITE ETRE Tee 1,264,695 

ST cheese thc ee ore) p00 seaeer ees 1,194,959 

(PPP TTT TPT e Pee ee 1,107,804 

ED dos cane set beeersewees 1,410,395 

Cs bet ee en ceeds 60.04 eU es 08 Wee 2,208,657 

DEE bccbws étdanwessanwasanee 2,357,137 

December 

BORGER cvescccveve 

February 

er rrr ree eer ee 

BE pebewcevssnvvenscsvetssensecs 

Dt -cinpe aed Crag d thee ube tnntseuste 1,881,038 
Per ere re sie rrr s Le. 20,076,655 
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NEW INSURANCE 
RULE IN EFFECT 


London, Liverpool and Manchester Under- 
writers Reach Agreement of Im- 
portance to Shippers 
Lonpon, Enca., July 2.—After pro- 
tracted negotiations, a matter of the 
greatest interest and benefit to shippers 
has recently been concluded by an agree- 
ment reached by the London, Liverpool 
and Manchester underwriters with re- 
spect to the terms of a new “warehouse 
to warehouse” clause. This clause, which 
came into force on July 1, replaces the 
former existing clause among the Insti- 

tute cargo clauses. 

The wording of the revised clause pro- 
vides that the risks covered by the policy 
shall attach from the time the goods 
leave the shipper or manufacturers’ 
warehouse “at the port of shipment, un- 
less otherwise stated.” The clause also 
affects goods at the other end of the 
journey, as they are covered until they 
are “safely deposited in the consignees’ 
or other warehouse” at destination named 
in the policy, or until 15 days from mid- 
night on the day on which the discharge 
of the goods is completed, whichever may 
first occur.” 

When, however, the destination to 
which the goods are insured is without 
the limits of the port of discharge, the 
risks are to be covered until the goods 
are safely deposited in the consignees’ or 
other warehouse at the destination named 
in the policy or “until the expiry of 30 
days from midnight on the day on which 
the discharge of the goods is completed.” 

The naming of a definite number of 
days during which the transit insurance 
will be available is new, and should sim- 
plify matters for the consignees, who will 
thus, if they wish, be able to arrange for 
a fire insurance policy to take effect at 
the end of the period, in place of the 
marine policy. Finally, the clause pro- 
vides that “transshipment, if any, other- 
wise than as above, and/or delay arising 
from circumstances beyond the control 
of the assured, are held covered at a 
premium to be arranged.” 

The interests of the assured, in the 
event of delay, would thus seem to be 
fully protected. The clause has been 
agreed upon at meetings, representing 
Lloyd’s and company underwriters, held 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
London Underwriters, and represents a 
very useful piece of work in the inter- 
ests of both the merchants and the un- 
derwriters. 

There has been some discussion in con- 
nection with the new “warehouse to ware- 
house” insurance clause, and the Times, 
in discussing the case, says that it would 
seem that during the periods of 15 or 30 
days for which the goods might be cov- 
ered after discharge from the vessel the 
goods will, under the new clause, be re- 
garded as being in the course of transit 
until they are safely deposited in the 
consignees’ or other warehouse, and so 
they naturally would be covered by the 
transit policy. 

This policy would also be continued, as 
provided for by the new clause, at terms 
to be arranged, should delay occur 
through circumstances beyond the control 
of the assured. But should the assured 
wish, of his own free will, the further 
transit of the goods to be deferred be- 
yond the limits of the 15 or 30 days, the 
insurance needed, being that against fire 
and theft risks, would appear to be one 
for the nonmarine offices. 

Should the marine underwriters con- 
sent to continue the transit policy and 
there be already in existence a fire pol- 
icy, underwriters of the marine risks 
might, perhaps, suitably share the liabil- 
ity. In any case, whatever precise ar- 
rangements be agreed upon, they will cer- 
tainly be careful to see that the owner 
of the goods is not left without the full 
protection desired by him. 

It is understood that the London Flour 
Trade Association has been negotiating 
with the Institute of London Underwrit- 
ers very much on these lines, and an 
agreement is expected almost daily. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








In Bulgaria the forecast of wheat pro- 
duction is 37,956,000 bus compared with 
36,223,000 harvested in 1923. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 325.) 
Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
July 19, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 
1924 1923 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ....1,267 1,248 1,412 1,848 
oo er 479 662 587 769 
Totals oo cccecs 1,746 1,910 1, 999 2,617 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to July 19, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Minneapolis .. 94,067 120,672 93,561 67,75 
Duluth ....... 33,605 60,945 46.650 42,49 









Totals ...... 127,672 181, 617 140, 211 110, 244 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 





Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*.......- $42.75 @43.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 40.50@40.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 40.00@ 40.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 38.50@38.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 22.00@ 23.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.05@ 3.10 
Corn meal, yellowft .....+-+++4+ 3.00@ 3.05 
Rye flour, white® ......--.++++. 4.85@ 4.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.50@ 3.55 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 6.75@ 0 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6.70@ 6.75 
Reaelied GRte®® ..ccccscccceceser eoeee@ 3.00 
Linseed oil meal® ......-+e006- @ 44.50 


*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks, **90-Ilb jute sacks. 


Minneapolis Grain 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

July 21 July 22 
July 19 July 12 1923 1922 


No. 1 dark .....2,029 2,220 3,052 649 
No. 1 northern... 852 907 1,067 28 
No. 2 northern. .1,006 1,042 1,482 617 
OCRere ...ccce.. 8,047 3,360 5,159 1,181 
Weta .ccoces 6,934 2,476 
Im 1921 ....00. 1,372 ° 
Im 19230 ....2- 1,659 2,044 woe sever 
Tm UES wcccccs 862 2,008 ..... ceese 





Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 

July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
15. 102 @103 50% @50% 76% @77% 65 @80 
16. 106% @106% 52 @52% 80% @80% 65@79 
17. 108% @109% 52% @52% 81% @82% 66@80 
| PVeeen fl 50% @51% 78% @79% 65@50 
19. 105% @106 49% @51% 80% @81% 65@s0 
21. 103% @104 48% @49% 79 @79% 64@80 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday: July 21 

July 19 July 12 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 1,267,280 1,328,040 1,248,410 
Flour, bbis,...... 16,176 17,359 $34,224 
Millstuff, tons.... 346 264 1,386 
Care, BUBc cc cccee 238,260 224,250 140,390 
oO ae Sere 267,120 208,980 152,000 
Barley, bus...... 84,000 70,000 228,200 
RVG, DUS... ccecee 92,000 73,440 79,100 
Flaxseed, bus.... 44,000 61,000 74,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday: July 21 





July 19 July 12 19 23 
Wheat, bus...... 817,920 753,200 
Flour, bblis....... 247,151 204,493 
Millstuff, tons.... 14,705 13,284 
COP, BOR. cccsees 161,040 177,920 79, S00 
Oates, bus......0. 342,720 310,500 744,120 
Barley, bus...... 142,080 141,570 223,790 
MG, WORicccccces 405,100 276,760 28,310 
Flaxseed, bus.... 9,440 20,740 9,000 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000's omitted): 

July 21 July 22 July 23 

July 19 July 12 1923 1922 1921 


Corm ...« 55 59 19 675 50 
Oats ... 284 334 1,513 15,081 10,451 
Barley... 52 84 402 160 1,077 
Rye ....5,097 5,342 4,437 5 12 
Flaxseed. 16 21 10 10 1,143 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
July 19, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

o—Receipts——, -—lIn store—— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis.. 44 74 33 16 10 10 
Duluth...... 36 6 10 «6104 69 48 


Totals .... 80 79 43 120 79 58 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to July 
19, 1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

c-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 
Minneapolis ... 8,386 6,708 1,865 1,103 
DUG 2. ccccce 6,847 3,976 5,993 3,654 











Totals ....... 15,233 10,684 7,858 4,757 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis - Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
- $2.51 2.32 2.50 2.26% 2.22% 
2.54% 2.32 2.29 





July 15 .. 
July 16... 2.54 2.39 


July 17... 2.63 2.51 2.58 2.45 2.40 
July 18 ... 2.47% 2.42 2.51 2.38 2.32% 
July 19 ... 2.42% 2.36 2.46% 2.32% 2.28 
July 21... 2.42 2.36% 2.46% 2.32% 2.27% 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
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and Duluth on July 19, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1924 +* 1923 1922 1921 








Minneapolis ... 6,934 10,760 2,475 1,372 

NOE sedeun <5 1,782 2,660 734 890 

ae 8,716 13,420 3,209 2,262 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buyers, evidently having con- 
cluded to wait for recessions in the mar- 
ket, were inactive last week. They had 
a chance July 18 to get in on a sharp 
decline, but were not satisfied that the 
recession was sufficient. The market was 
largely under the influence of weather, 
and crop conditions were being closely 
watched. Old stocks and contracts were 
being drawn upon to take care of needs, 
and new deals were avoided. 

The advance in durum wheat was too 
rapid for flour users and jobbers, and 
they were marking time and awaiting de- 
velopments. The mill quoted No. 2 semo- 
lina at 4%@4%c lb in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., mill, and durum patent 4c less. 

Nominal prices, July 19, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $7.60@7.85 $5.70@5.95 
Bakers patent ....... 7.35@7.60 5.50@5.75 
First clear, jute...... 5.60@5.85 5.10@5.25 
Second clear, jute 4.00@4.25 3.50@3.75 


The rye market was strong, and the 
flour trade did not show much interest 
in buying. Quotations were as follows, 
f.o.b., mill, in cotton: pure white, $5.25; 
No. 2 straight, $5; No. 3 dark, $3.35; No. 
5 blend, $5.35; No. 8 rye, $4.25. 

Duluth-Superior flour output for the 
week ending July 19, 1924: 

Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
[0 rere ree 16,265 44 
Previous week «...........+. 13,260 36 
ee WD haa vas v4 00 00,00% 17,735 48 
Tre PO OOO, sno 522sa0 0s 15,815 42 


The millfeed market showed a strong 
undertone, with a good demand for both 
prompt and deferred shipment. The 
mills, however, had their output, which 
was rather limited owing to light opera- 
tion, sold up. 

Late rains fell over Canada, and this 
served to curb the rampant bullish feel- 
ing the wheat market had been subjected 
to for more than a week. Slow condi- 
tions ruled in the cash, where interest 
proved sluggish and elevators practically 
the only buyers. Receipts continued to 
hold up in pretty good volume, but ship- 
ping operations resulted in a 330,000-bu 
decrease in local stocks. 

An insistent demand for flaxseed fu- 
tures developed toward midweek, result- 
ing in the establishing of new high rec- 
ords on the present uplift. July made a 
10c gain, hitting top at $2.57; September 
and October jumped up 25%4c and 241,c, 
respectively. Top on September was 
$2.46 and October $2.40%. Winnipeg led 
the strength, locals following. Canadian 
veather, crop conditions and foreign 
cables were the factors that prompted 
the bulge. Late rains over the Canadian 
country and lower cables caused heavy 
liquidation in the closing days. July fin- 
ished weak, 1%c under July 12, as 
against net gains of 11%c for the new 
crop issues. 

While oats were in fair demand, the 
lack of receipts to fill the request checked 
business. 

Urgent bidding for rye futures caused 
a price advance of 7c. Rain and the 
more favorable weather conditions in 
Canada later led to easiness, with a 
slowing down in the export and lower 
foreign cables. * Cash continued in steady 
demand and everything offered on the 
spot, in transit or to arrive was accepted. 
Local stocks decreased 1,725,000 bus un- 
der early shipping activity. 

NOTES 

B. Reinicke, Chicago, of The Fleisch- 
mann Malting Co., was here July 18. 

Siebel C. Harris, of Cross, Roy, Ebe- 
hardt & Harris, Chicago, was on ’change 
July 22. 

E. S. Ferguson, of the Kellogg Com- 
mission Co., is here from Minneapolis to 
spend two weeks. 

Railroad receipts of flour from the 
interior for shipment down the lakes have 
fallen off considerably. 

A demand for oats for eastern ship- 
ment has sprung up, and has enabled 
dealers here to advance their bids. 

H. A. Starkey, president Consolidated 
Elevator Co., who with Mrs. Starkey has 


been visiting in the East, is expected to 
return within a few days. 

All Canadian oats, rye and barley held 
in elevators here in bond have been 
shipped out. There are still some Cana- 
dian wheat and flaxseed here. 

Rates for vessel chartering remain at 
1%c bu on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, 
for cargo lots; small lots bring 1%¢c, 
and rye 1%c. Several cargoes of rye 
were chartered, and two were placed to 
go to Chicago at 1%c. Vessels and ship- 
pers are still dickering over winter stor- 
age, one boat being taken for December 
loading at 3%c. The rate generally quot- 
ed is 344c. F. G. Carison. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat fu- 
tures, in cents, per bushel: 


r-September— 

July Old New 

SE BS cecicsaveds 127% 117% 117% 

SUE FE co csrticces 133 122% 122% 

SUEY BE ccccevevese 131% 122% 121% 
SUNT BE ccccdsccees 134 126 126 

SOP BT vevccevvvce 137 129% 129% 

St Ee: kate cesnene 133 125% 125% 

SEF TO ccccvaceses 133% 126% 126% 


Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat, on track, in cents per bushel: 
July No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
12.. 124% @146% 124% @136% 121% @134% 
14.. 128% @150% 128% @140% 125% @138% 
15.. 127% @149% 127% @139% 124% @137% 
16.. 132% @155% 132% @145% 130% @143% 
17.. 135 @158 135 @143 133 @146 
18.. 130% @153% 130% @143% 128% @141% 
19.. 181% @154% 131% @144% 129% @142% 

Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
~——Amber durum—, -Durum— 

No 


July No No.1 No. 2 
12... 128% @129% 127% @129% 127% 125% 
14... 134 @135 133 @135 133 131 
15... 132% @133% 131% @133% 131% 129% 
16... 1385 @136 134 @136 134 132 
17... 1388 @139 137 @138 137 135 
18... 134 @135 133 @134 133 131 


19... 184% @135% 133%@134% 133% 131% 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 











Spring .... 158 117 175 6521 295 116 
Durum .... 313 545 406 1,237 1,022 650 
Winter .... 8 “% 6 1 ee 
Totals .. 479 662 687 1,759 1,317 766 
COTR. Scisves 49 77 #472 208 80 201 
ee 8 180 141 60 343 59 
Bonded.. 12 - 57 fe 
'. Bereree 868 221 59 2,057 10 329 
Bonded 5 es 40 oe 
Barley .... 22 17 67 38 ee 75 
Bonded... 6 a ee 24 ee ° 
Flaxseed .. 36 5 10 1 33 i 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 19, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks— ———grade——, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 





bus bus bus cars cdrs cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2 nor § 177 8 75 45 69 112 
3 dk nor 
3 nor f 19 aid as 18 7 12 
All other 
spring .. 361 339 96 23 13 9 
1, 2am 4d) 
1,2dur f§ 650 1,178 145 63 120 62 
Z3amd 
3 dur f 92 24 
All other 
durum .. 582 1,142 416 85 209 117 
Winter . 1 1 2 7 és 6 
Mined ..... os oe +s 97 156 149 
Totals ..1,782 2,660 734 362 574 467 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
—Close. 
Opening July 21 


July 14 High Low July 19 1923 
July ..$2.47 $2.57 $2.47 $2.45% $2.68% 
Sept. . 2.23 2.46 2.23 2.32% 2.31 
Oct. .. 2.20 eh =m 2.28 2.256% 
Wev. oc oe 2.25 
Stock my peugeet on July 19, at Duluth- 
Superior elevators, 47,814 bus domestic, 55,- 
841 bonded; year ago, 68,854 bus domestic, 
no bonded. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on July 19, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
2 











Baltimore .. 161 108 79 57 
Boston ..... 1 1 16 Sine éae 
Buffalo .....2,803 1,248 411 1,445 54 
Afloat .... 92 o0e ase aa sos 
Chicago ....9,220 936 415 3,246 46 
Detroit ..... 50 15 120 1 ees 
Duluth ..... 1,728 114 144 3,035 95 
Galveston ...1,094 cee ees 57 rey 
Indianapolis. 96 107 108 oni eve 
Kansas City.6,827 109 28 122 17 
Milwaukee... 92 35 112 402 3 
Minneapolis 6,934 55 284 5,097 52 
N. Orleans.. 248 96 104 36 1 
Newp. News. ... Pre 120 one owe 
New York... 394 35 335 575 1 
Omaha ..... 1,911 162 126 48 2 
POOTER wesc 28% 5 6 cae eee 
Philadelphia. 81 36 57 127 2 
Sioux City... 168 110 69 13 1 
St. Joseph .. 513 95 23 6 $00 
St. Louis.... 755 127 71 14 1 
ee 579 58 278 3 3 
Canals ...... 87 111 45 659 Pr 
SO eee 341 208 eve 404 30 
Totals ...34,175 3,771 3,951 15,415 310 


Last year..24,800 1,847 5,930 13,330 945 

Increases: Oats, 171,000 bus. Decreases: 
Wheat, 163,000 bus; corn, 1,758,000; rye, 1,- 
061,000; barley, 106,000. 
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OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted ‘yes. 
day, July 22, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
a——_ From—— 
‘ Phila-Han np 
New Bos- Balti- del- 


To— York ton more phia |: <a 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 3 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.09 
Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18,09 
Po Pere 30.00 ...+ csoe 30.00 
Cardiff ...... BO.08 ccce coer 90.00 
Berges occes. BT.00 ssde cove 89.00 
Christiania .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COE. cccccces 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
ERE. cccccce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
Dundee ...... 21.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
MAIS .cccce 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 ‘ 
Hamburg .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 
TERVEG cccvccs 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 


Marseilles ... 25.00 .... tai 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 0.00 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 bene 


BAe occccccce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 

EGER ccccccce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 sac 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 7.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 7.00 
Londonderry... 21.00 .... 21.00 - 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 7.00 
Newcastle ... 21.00 


Rotterdam ... 18,00 18.00 18.00 18.00 i800 
CE none QUOD cece seed cove - 
Southampton,. 21.00 


DE s402,00 28.00 ; a ; : ‘ : , 27.00 
Pireus ...... 30.00 . ween 
Stettin ...... 30.00 





Flour Prices and Production 
The course of prices for top paten's is 
indicated in the following table, sh: ving 
average quotations at four represen: tive 
markets, two western and two eastern: 


Hard oft 

Spring winter Ww nter 

GU EP cccevsee $8.1 $6.90 6.60 
GUE BO vecscose 8.10 6.90 6.55 
eee © cevecvess 7.65 6.65 6.15 
SB .594000%0< 7.85 6.75 20 
SUMO BE cscccscs 7.60 6.70 6.20 
June 17 ....... 7.55 6.70 6.10 
SUMO 10 cirecee 7.15 6.25 75 
SURO DB ciccvecces 6.90 6.10 ».50 
Br © vccseess 6.80 6.10 5.60 
BEG Bb cccccccs 6.70 6.05 5.60 
March 1 ....... 6.90 6.25 5.85 
BOM b ccscceves 6.70 6.15 ».70 
Oe, B cccvveses 6.55 5.95 55 
BOG. DB ccccececs 6.55 5.95 5.60 
cS errr 6.70 6.10 5.55 
Oat, 2 sccccccss 6.80 6.20 5.65 
Bape. 2 ncccccce 6.80 6.05 60 
BA | cccvvcres 6.45 5.55 35 
Se Buse ewones 6.55 5.90 85 
June 1 ......... 7.00 6.40 40 


The following table gives an approximate 
average for quotations on first clears in 
eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

CU BB wcccoves $5.90 $5.35 $5.40 
GONE BO cesacces 5.75 5.45 45 
GG BS ccccceces 5.55 4.95 00 
SOIT 2 caccseces 5.55 4.95 05 
June 24 ........ 5.45 4.95 85 
SUMO UT noccses 5.40 4.95 85 
SURO TO nccvsic 5.15 4.70 55 
FARO 1 ccoveces 5.05 4.60 45 
Be BO cvecccese 5.05 4.65 4.65 
BOGE BD ccccsese 5.05 4.70 65 
March 1 ....... 5.15 4.80 75 
Bee & cccoscens 5.15 4.80 4.70 
SOM. B vccccseve 5.10 4.70 65 
Pe B enecceses 5.20 4.70 55 
Be e. e6adenses 5.30 4.70 65 
eS ae 5.40 4.80 4.70 
Bees, B ccccsccs 5.35 4.60 65 
BMS. OB cccceccce 5.30 4.55 60 
SOT FT secwvcies 5.30 4.90 95 
SUMO TD ccvccscce 5.50 6.15 3 


An approximate average quotation for !):n 
of all types in both eastern and wes! rn 
markets as reported on July 22 was $2: 20 
per ton, which compares with $28.55 on J ily 
15, and with the following first-of-the-mo th 
quotations: 


SURF 2D .ccceccce $27.45 19 
Wee b ccceveey 23.25 65 
BOP Bb. ccccccces 27.70 45 
eee 27.95 95 
BOO 2 sccece 29.45 20 
DU DB ésescdve 31.85 80 
SOR. | scvcecees 31.25 ‘0 





The following table shows the percent: <e 
of output to full capacity reported by th -e 
important groups of mills: the spring wh: it 
mills of the Northwest, the hard win 'r 
wheat mills of the Kansas-Oklahoma « 
trict, and the soft winter wheat mills of ' 
Chio valley: 


Hard So 
ee” es winter win 

July 13-19 ...... 71 H 
July 6-12 ....... 39 52 4 
June 29-July 5... 34 61 57 
June average .... 45 47 55 
May average .... 42 52 58 
April average ... 40 55 60 
March average .. 44 59 62 
February average. 46 60 66 
January average.. 47 60 57 
December average 42 58 62 
November average 52 63 70 
October average.. 658 70 73 
September av’ge.. 52 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 





Czechoslovakia reports a considerab « 
increase in sugar beet acreage in 19?! 
The estimate is 733,000 acres, compare! 
with 574,000 last year. 
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RAINFALL IMPROVES 
CANADIAN OUTLOOK 


More Precipitation Needed, However, in Cen- 
tral and Northern Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta 


Wivnipec, Man., July 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Additional heavy rain has 
still further improved crop prospects in 
Manitoba. On Monday heavy showers 
fell over a large portion of Alberta, but 
more rain is still needed in central and 
northern Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Precipitation in other parts has been 
generous, and crop development is show- 
ing corresponding improvement. The 
present warm weather, following the re- 
cent rains, will lengthen the straw and 
improve the quality of wheat, while all 
coarse grains show material benefit. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to deny 
that in some instances the needed mois- 
ture came too late to save crops, but 
this condition is by no means general. 
Reports from individual points indicate 
that drouth has been extensively relieved 
in northern and central Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, while in the south and 
southwest copious rainfalls also have 
been received. 

The dominion government’s estimate 
of a) proximately 300,000,000 bus wheat 
for t1e western provinces is considered 
by some authorities to be pretty near the 
ultimate figure. Others, having in mind 
the marvelous recuperative powers of the 
Wesi, consider the estimate low. In this 
respect, a statement made recently by 
J. W. Horn, assistant general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, is of particular interest. He 
said: “Every year, before the western 
Canaia wheat crop is matured, there are 
many people who do their best to kill it 
three or four times during the season. 
This vear is not an exception. We never 
at anv time are allowed to think we will 
have 1 large crop. In my opinion, west- 
ern ‘anada will have a good average 
crop. We may not have a large one, but 
this country is so vast that there will 
alwa\s be sections which will have a large 
yield. no matter how adversely the 
weatlier may affect other parts of it.” 

* * 


Toronto, Ont, July 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Ontario winter wheat is do- 
ing splendidly, and will yield well. The 
harvest is due early in August. 


* * 


Minneapouts, Minn.—Crop_ reports 
from millers throughout Minnesota con- 
tinue good. One or two scattered sec- 
tions report rust, but no damage. The 
majority say prospects are the best in 
years, with the outlook for better than 
an hye Recent rains have im- 
proved conditions in western South Da- 
kota, and assured a crop, even though 
the stand is thin in spots. In the eastern 
and northern part of the state the out- 
look is good. North Dakota reports are 
uniformly favorable. The stand is said 
to he the best in years, and yields of 20 
to 30 bus per acre are in prospect. Warm 
days have been tempered somewhat by 
cool nights. Another week or two of 
moderate weather would insure the crop 
in North Dakota. In southern Minne- 
sota, some early wheat should be ready 
to cut within a week. The rye harvest 
is already well under way. 

* * 


Great Faris, Mont.—Some sections 
have reported unfavorable conditions for 
the growing wheat crop during the past 
week, and the general status is not quite 
as favorable as for the previous week. 
However, the condition has been some- 
What psychological, for while the weather 
has been quite warm and there have been 
Some windy periods, there has been no 
material damage over any broad area. 
In the big wheat producing sections, con- 
ditions remain satisfactory. The Judith 
basin country is ting ready for its 
largest harvest. The northeastern por- 
tion of Montana has some of the best 
grain fields the state has ever grown. 
Some portions of the triangle north of 
Great Falls have exceptional crops; in 
other parts of this area the wheat will 
be too r to harvest, and farmers are 
cutting it for hay or grazing it. Spe- 
cifically, Valley, Sheridan Roosevelt 
counties, in the northeast, have remark- 
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ably heavy crops now certain. The en- 
tire Judith basin is a wonderful sea of 
waving wheat. The southeastern part of 
the state is less favored, and the north 
central section is subnormal as to outlook 
but will harvest considerable wheat. The 
western half of the state, where wheat is 
less a factor, will hardly come up to its 
usual output. Harvesting of winter 
wheat will be in progress within a few 
days in the southern portion. 
* * 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxta.—Threshing has 
proceeded in Oklahoma and the Texas 
panhandle unhindered by rains of con- 
sequence. Rains about the middle of the 
month revived corn in the northwestern 
section. This crop is mature in many 
parts of the southern section. An esti- 
mate of 49,000,000 bus has been placed 
on the winter wheat crop by the state 
board of agriculture, and of 47,952,000 
by the federal crop reporting service. 
The former figures show an average pro- 
duction of 15 bus per acre, compared 
with 11 last year. It was estimated that 
1 per cent of last year’s crop, or 336,000 
bus, remained on the farm July 1, com- 
pared with 2 per cent the year before. 
The state should produce 54,927,000 bus 
corn from 3,331,000 acres, according to 
the board’s report. This is an increase 
of 17,000,000 bus over last year and a 
decrease of 2,000,000 from the year be- 
fore. It should produce 3,848,000 bus 
barley from 148,000 acres, compared with 
2,833,000 from 129,000 acres last year. 


* #*# 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Threshing returns 
from this territory indicate one third to 
one half more in the yield than was ex- 
pected in June. In several cases, farm- 
ers contemplated plowing up the fields 


at that time, as they considered the stand’ 


and prospects would not justify cutting 
at harvest time. Yields are running all 
the way from 15 to 45 bus per acre. The 
quality of Kansas wheat is improving 
as threshing is advanced. Protein is 
higher, and quality of gluten seems to 
be much better than ever before. Wheat 
harvested in this territory is running 
from 59% to 64 Ibs, Nos. 1 and 2, with 
very few cars of No. 3 or lower grade. 
* * 


Denver, Coro.—Continued dry weather 
in western soft wheat producing states 
lowered new crop prospects last week, 
and where a bumper crop was grown last 
season there is every indication this year 
that supplies will be insufficient to take 
care of milling requirements. Recent 
reports on Colorado corn are optimistic, 
as the lateness of the crop was cut down 
by fine, warm, growing weather and an 
increase in the moisture supply. No new 
wheat has arrived in Denver, but harvest- 
ing is in progress in eastern Colorado. 
It is reported that drouth has reduced 
the estimated yield considerably, but 
quality is good. 

+. . 

Seatrie, Wasu.—The harvest of win- 
ter wheat continued to make rapid head- 
way throughout the Pacific Northwest 
last week under favorable weather con- 
ditions. The quality is somewhat better 
than anticipated, and promises to be 
considerably better for milling than last 
year. Spring wheat cutting in the north- 
ern counties has not yet begun. Samples 
taken from the field show the quality to 
be excellent, but the yield will not av- 
erage one third of a normal crop. 

ca * 


Portianp, Orecon.—Harvest of win- 
ter wheat, oats and barley continues, and 
spring wheat is mostly cut in the south- 
ern counties. Considerable threshing has 
been done, with widely varying results. 
Much of the wheat is light but strong. 
Cooler weather was of some benefit in 
filling grain, but all unirrigated grain 
not already mature has been affected by 
drouth. Corn is growing well on bottom 
lands and where irrigated, but elsewhere 
needs rain. 

* * 

Rocuestern, N. Y.—The New York 
state hay crop will total 6,733,000 tons, 
more than 500,000 tons greater than last 
season and 500.000 tons over the five-year 
average, according to a joint state and 
federal report just issued. Haying is 
now under way in this locality. Winter 
wheat is two to three weeks late. Here 
and there cutting will start next week 


on early ground, but harvest will not be 
general here for a fortnight. The wheat 
condition in the western end of the state 
is below average, with much of the stand 
thin and heads short. The acreage is 
below average, and the crop forecast at 
7,137,000 bus, or 10 per cent under 1923. 
Emphasizing the general prospect is the 
very light carry-over. Not in years has 
there been so little old crop wheat avail- 
able at the end of the season as now. 
The corn acreage of the state is about 
2 per cent less than in 1923. The general 
condition of the crop is unfavorable, and 
is placed at 75, compared with the 10- 
year average of 80. Oats have improved 
greatly in the last month. However, with 
the acreage reduced, the crop prospect is 
for about 7,000,000 bus less than the five- 
year average here. 


Torepo, On1o.—Wheat is now being cut 
in this section. All indications point to 
a good yield and good quality, although 
no reports are available as yet as to its 
milling quality. Considerable new wheat 
has been bought, and the chances are 
that the first receipts will reach Toledo 
mills next week. Corn is backward and 
in variable condition, even in the same 
field and same localities. However, with 
suitable weather it would make up for 
much of its lost growth. 

7 ” 


Nasnvit1ie, Tenn.—Threshing of wheat 
continued in Tennessee and adjacent ter- 
ritory last week, with the return very sat- 
isfactory both as to yield and quality. 
Some reports indicated that Tennessee 
may have a crop as large as last year on 
a much smaller acreage. 
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Early last week, prices held very firm 
around the closing levels of the previous 
week. Later there was a reaction.of pos- 
sibly 50c@$1.50 from the high point. 
Many jobbers were eager to unload the 
feed they had bought at lower prices, 
and in instances were inclined to shade 
prices slightly to dispose of that on 
track and for immediate shipment. 

The view was rather widely held that 
the market was not on an abnormal basis 
in relation to other feedstuffs and coarse 
grain. Both bran and middlings av- 
eraged hardly $2 ton over the prices of 
a year ago, and a greater differential 
prevailed on heavier feeds, especially 
corn, oats and barley. 

Mill operations in the Southwest were 
under those of 1923, and millfeeds were 
not being produced in as heavy volume. 
Flour buyers were contracting only for 
immediate requirements. 

The west coast, which a year ago had 
a large surplus of feed, some of which 
found its way into New England through 
the Panama Canal, is today a, buyer, and 
the small wheat crop of the Pacific 
Northwest and the serious drouth in Cali- 
fornia promise an outlet there for much 
of the new crop. 

Mixers were cautious buyers, taking 
moderate volumes for near-by and 30 
days’ shipment, and only small quantities 
for distant delivery. 

The demand experienced in the pre- 
vious week by mixers was stimulated by 
the fact that millfeeds were considerably 
cheaper than corn and oats. The expec- 
tation of larger production by mills 
checked buying. 

The Wisconsin consuming trade, as well 
as northern Illinois, Michigan and Indi- 
ana, was buying feed very sparingly. 
Harvesting is only about two weeks away, 
and threshing will be very general all 
over this state by Aug. 15, when farmers 
will have their own grains for feeding 
purposes. 

The writer drove through the best 
dairy sections and found practically all 
pastures in excellent shape, a fine cutting 
of hay, and the prospects of a heavy 
crop of oats, barley and rye. The argu- 
ment is used by some that coarse grains 
are selling at considerably higher prices 
than millfeeds at present, but the farmer 
cannot sell his grain at the station for 
the price it is bringing in terminal mar- 
kets, and therefore deduction must be 
made for railroad transportation, and 
commission by the elevator and in the 
terminal markets. Thus the farmer will 
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receive but little more for his coarse 
grains than the ruling prices on feed. 

Then, too, farmers have learned the 
actual value of home grown grains. The 
jobbing trade never realized this so much 
as last year, when the prices of feed 
advanced sharply and farmers fed coarse 
grains instead of buying bran and mid- 
dlings. Cheese and butter prices do not 
warrant paying the present price of bran. 
A little of this is fed to keep up the 
flow of milk, but it is not used by farm- 
ers as extensively as if it were cheaper. 

Gluten feed prices were unchanged 
from the previous week, and while pro- 
duction was not extremely heavy, it was 
taken care of by mixers and the con- 
suming trade. Prices were not reflected 
in the high prices ruling for corn. Hom- 
iny was selling at several dollars ton over 
gluten. Old process oil meal advanced, 
due to a slightly better demand, and light 
operations by crushers. 

Prices in the principal markets on July 
15, 1924, and on the same date in 1923, 
in 100-lb sacks, were as follows: 


1923 1924 
. $20.50 $22.50@23.00 
23.00 @ 23.50 
25.00 @ 26.00 


Minneapolis bran ..... 
Pure wheat bran ........ 20.50 
Minneapolis middlings... 25.00 
Minneapolis rye feed .... 25.00 22.50@23.00 
Minneapolis flour midds... 29.50 27.50@28.50 
Minneapolis red dog .... 33.00 33.00@35.00 
Mixed feed 21.00 25.00@25.50 
Minneapolis old process 

oil meal 


40.00 43.50@45.00 


Minneapolis bran* ...... 28.50 31.00@31.50 
Minneapolis middlings*.. 33.00 33.50@34.00 
Minneapolis red dog*.... 39.50 40.00@42,00 
ROUTER WEAR cssccesucncs 21.50 23.50@24.50 
Duluth middlings ....... 26.50 26.50@27.50 
Duluth flour middlings... 30.00 29.00@30.00 
Country mixed feed ..... 22.00 25.00@26.50 
Duluth red dog ..... ... 33.50 35.00@36.00 
St. Louis bran .......... 28.00 22.50@23.60 
St. Louis brown shorts... 27.50 26.00@27.00 
St. Louis gray middlings 30.00 27.50@28.00 
St. Louis white middlings 32.00 32.50@34.50 
St. Louis mixed feed..... 25.50 23.50@24.50 
St. Louls oat feed ....... 9.00 10.50@11.00 
St. Louis alfalfa meal.... 24.00 21.50@27.00 


St. Louis fine white hom- 

SRY FOOR cccccsasecvose 31.00 36.00@37.00 
Kansas City pure bran... 20.00 23.00@23.50 
Kaneas City bran ....... 20.00 22.50@23.00 
Kansas City brown shorts 26.00 25.00@26.00 
Kansas City gray shorts. 27.50 27.00@28.00 


Kansas City red dog .... 21.50 34.00@35 00 
Philadelphia winter bran 28.50 30.50@31.590 
Philadelphia pure bran .. 28.00 31.00@32.00 


Philadelphia spring bran. 28.00 30.00@30.50 
Philadelphia spring mid- 


GUD 0.6.0:002.0.0 0000s 00% 32.00 382.00@32.59 
Philadelphia red dog ... 41.00 40.00@41.00 
Philadelphia flour midds. 37.00 35.00@36.90 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 31.90 30.00@31.00 
Winter bran ............ 23.00 25.50@26.20 
Milwaukee bran ........ 23.00 25.50@26.50 
Milwaukee middlings .... 23.00 28.00@28.50 
Milwaukee flour midds... 27.50 30.50@31.50 
Milwaukee red dog ...... 31.50 85 00@26 50 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 27.00 25.00@25.50 
Milwaukee old process oil 

| PT TTC ere 43.00 44.00@45.50 
Cottonseed meal ........ 48.00 44.00@51.00 
Badger hominy feed .... 33.00 .....@42.50 
Amerikorn dairy ration... 41.00 «+ @44,00 
Radger stock feed ...... 26.50 .....@29.24 
Reground oat feed ..... 9.60 10.50@11.00 

SPECIAL FEEDS 


1923 1924 
Brewers’ dried grainst...$34.50 $30.00@31.00 


Hominy feed® ......2... 39.00 43.00@44.00 
Gluten feed, 100 Ibst**... 37.15 ..-@37.40 
Rate to Boston from Lake-and-rail All-rail 
IEE 5 5.5 94:0 4.0-404:% $8.30 $9.10 
SPS rir rs 7.00 9.10 
Se BOE sean vicesae were me Tr 7.50 
Mangas City .....cccccece 8.90 9.70 
BERIWOUNOO ccrccccccccsee GTO 6.50 


*Boston. tChicago. 


J. W. Jouno. 


MANAGER FOR INDIANA POOL 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—J. P. Lackey, Cin- 
cinnati, has been selected as manager of 
the Indiana wheat pool, it is announced 
by the Indiana Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion. He will begin his duties July 21. For 
the last two years he had been handling 
the buying and selling of grain for the 
Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, feed 
manufacturer, and receiver and shipper 
of grain and hay. 

Curis O. Axsion. 


HEADS ACTIVITIES IN EUROPE 

Wasuincton, D. C.—J. E. Sheedy, 
vice president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, is to go abroad to assume 
charge of all of the corporation’s activi- 
ties in Furope. His headquarters will be 
in London. He will take over the ac- 
tivities of the fleet corporation and of 
the United States Lines. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 





Class 1 railroads on June 15 had 6,911 
locomotives in good repair and in stor- 
age in readiness for increased traffic, ac- 
cording to reports filed by the carriers 
with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. 
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ST. LOUIS 

With the action of the wheat market 
erratic, flour buying last week was 
largely confined to small lots for imme- 
diate shipment to fill buyers’ needs until 
new wheat flour is available. The ideas 
of prices between buyers and _ sellers 
were rather far apart. The sharp ad- 
vance in wheat prices served as a pre- 
ventive of loose contracts and booking 
of flour for long periods in advance. 
Conditions in the St. Louis market are 
better in that respect than for several 
years. 

One particularly encouraging feature 
of the week was the active demand for 
hard clears from European markets, and 
especially the United Kingdom, Offer- 
ings were readily absorbed, and prices 
showed a marked firmness. A number 
of inquiries were received from British 
markets for soft straights, and some 
sales were reported, but this demand was 
not so heavy as for hard clears. Satis- 
factory business was also done in Latin 
American markets. 

Flour quotations, July 19: soft winter 
short patent $6.25@6.75, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $5.60@6, first clear 
$4.50@5; hard winter short patent $6.30 
@6.80, straight $5.70@6.15, first clear 
$4.50@5; spring first patent $7.30@7.70, 
standard $7.10@7.40, first clear $5.40@6. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
July 13-19 ...... ... 28,500 36 
Previous week . 23,800 36 
BOBP OHO .scess . 35,600 76 
Two years ago ... 34,300 68 


Output of outelile mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output = activity 
July 18-19 ..... 41,500 47 
Previous week .... . . 30,500 35 
TOO? BHO .cece , 28,600 86 
Two years ago .. .... 39,500 51 


MILLFEED 
A very strong feeling developed in the 
local millfeed market during the week, 
and resulted in an advance of $2. Offer- 
ings were rather light and easily dis- 
posed of. Most of the business closed 
was for prompt or 30 days’ shipment, 
comparatively little booking for future 
delivery being done. Soft winter bran 
was quoted on July 19 at $25.50@26 ton, 
hard winter bran $25@25.50, and gray 
shorts $380@31. 
WHEAT 
Prices for cash wheat were nervous 
and erratic, in sympathy with the option 
market, but closed strong at the end of 
the week. New wheat was fairly easy 
to dispose of, and soft wheat suitable 
for milling purposes was promptly taken 
up at strong prices. Receipts, 371 cars, 
against 279 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 1 red $1.42@1.43,-No. 2 red 
$1.40, No. 3 red $1.36@1.40, No. 4 red 
$1.37; No. 1 hard $1.33, No. 2 hard 
$1.28. 
COARSE GRAINS 


Operators in the option market were 
attempting to take what profit they 
could on corn futures during the week, 
and the market fluctuated rather widely, 
which was reflected in cash prices. At 
the close, however, cash prices were 
strong. Some damage to the growing 
crop was reported as the result of se- 
vere storms in sections of the Mississippi 
valley during the week, and this had its 
effect on the market. 

Receipts of corn, 478 cars, against 
481 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn $1.12@1.138, No. 3 corn $1.11 
@1.12, No. 4 corn $1.10@1.11; No. 2 
yellow $1.138@1.14, No. 3 yellow $1.12@ 


1.13, No. 4 yellow $1.11@1.12, No. 5 yel- 


low $1.10@1.11; No. 2 white $1.14@1.15, 
No. 3 white $1.13@1.14, No. 4 white 
$1.12. Oats receipts, 179 cars, against 
132. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 58@59c; 
No. 3 oats, 57@58c; No, 4 oats, 57c. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, July 19, 
per cwt, by St. Louis mills as follows: 
standard meal $2.45@2.55, cream meal 
$2.75@2.85. St. Louis quotations on rye 
products, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
white patent $5.05@5.15, medium $4.55 
@A.65, straight $4.30@4.40, dark #4@ 
4.10, rye meal $4.20@4.30. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 19, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
97,520 89,930 103,490 81,670 
Wheat, bus..710,444 1,608,898 363,140 596,630 
Corn, bus....883,400 495,235 379,320 419,355 
Oats, bus....560,000 774,000 371,620 635,850 
Rye, bus..... 7,800 3,300 8,720 2,730 
Barley, bus.. 8,000 20,800 3,340 2,920 
Bran and mill- 


Flour, bbls... 


feed, sacks. 11,730. ...... 4: ee 
Mixed feed, 
CRORE cc sces Ce. ia ere Fe are 
NOTES 


G. N. Ackerman, general sales man- 
ager for the Doughnut Machine Corpora- 
tion, New York, recently visited this 
office. 

Burglars entered the offices of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 
in this city, broke open a vault and ob- 
tained $550. 

The Gem Baking Co., St. Louis, with 
$2,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by C. Cassimatis, N. Lorandos and 
M. P. Petrohilos. 

C. A. Ogden, Peoria, Ill., representa- 
tive of the Commander Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently spent several days call- 
ing on the trade in St. Louis. 

L. P. Cook and Embrey E. Anderson, 
Memphis, Tenn., are applicants for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, the former on transfer of 
certificate from H. Linton Reber and 
the latter from John H. Herron, 

The Stevens Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., St. Louis, recently constructed 
a 25,000-bu storage house for the Cleve- 
land (Tenn.) Milling Co. It is also 
completing a 100,000-bu grain elevator 
for the Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Il. 


Theodore Brent, federal manager 
Mississippi-Warrior Service barge line, 
has applied to the federal court for per- 
mission to rent three barges turned over 
to Edward F. Goltra and now tied up 
in litigation pending decision as _ to 
whether or not they shall be turned back 
to the government. 

Fred M. Brown, for several years con- 
nected with the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, as assistant general man- 
ager, has resigned, and will engage in 
the flour jobbing business in New York 
with M. L. Welch, who has been operat- 
ing in that market for many years. The 
new firm will probably be known as the 
Welch-Brown Co., and its offices will be 
in the Produce Exchange Building. It 
will handle hard, soft and spring wheat 
flour. 


NEW ORLEANS 

The domestic flour demand last week 
was curbed by prices. Some sales were 
reported, but none of outstanding im- 
portance. Very little grain was inspect- 
ed for outward movement. European 
demand slackened, and buyers in the 
tropics seemed content to get along with 
extremely small consignments. About the 
only unusual centers of demand at this 
time are at the summer resorts, such as 
Biloxi, Gulfport, and other cities along 
the Mississippi Gulf coast, and certain 





cities in the famed “Ozone Belt” of Lou- 
isiana. Those places attract large num- 
bers of Orleanians during the summer, 
as well as thousands of persons from 
northern cities. 

The flour movement to Latin American 
countries during the week amounted to 
20,400 bags, reported by steamship lines 
as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,562 
bags; Santiago, 750; Kingston, 383; Co- 
lon, 1,180; La Guayra, 600; Puerto Co- 
lombia, 1,200; Santa Marta, 100; Guate- 
mala City, 2,735. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: 
1,340; Bluefields, 100. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Cienfuegos, 500; Vera Cruz, 1,200; 
Puerto Cortez, 700. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co: Port au Prince, 2,050; Pointe-a- 
Pitre, 2,550; Martinique, 450; Barbados, 
1,000. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 250; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 500. 

Increases were noted in flour and feed- 
stuffs prices over the previous week. 
Mills’ prices to dealers on July 17, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: 


o— Winter 


Kingston, 


Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $8.40 $6.45 $8.20 
95 per cent ....... 7.60 6.10 7.15 
= per cent ...... 7.20 5.80 6.50 
CE cacenevececcece 6.50 5.60 6.05 
First clear ........ ones 5.40 5.55 
Second clear ...... “ene iene 4.30 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

Mills quoted wheat bran at $1.45 cwt, 
sacked. Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: 
corn, No. 2 $1.37, No. 3 $1.35; oats, No. 
2 white 74144c, No. 3 white 73%c; hay, 
alfalfa, No. 1 $380 ton, No. 2 $28; tim- 
othy, No. 1 $28, No. 2 $26. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 64,000 
bus wheat thus far this month. His office 
gives -the elevator stocks as follows: 
wheat, 312,000 bus; corn, 68,000; oats, 
27,000; rye, 36,000. 

Rice trading was considered fair, but 
no activity was shown in the futures 
market. Fancy blue rose was quoted at 
64%,@6'%4c lb. The Rice Millers’ Asso- 
ciation reported the stock on hand June 
1 was 350,000 pockets. Stocks now are 
said to amount to less than 300,000 pock- 
ets. Receipts and sales of rice, as re- 
ported by the New Orleans Board of 
Trade: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to July 17 ....... 662,287 785,587 

Same period, 1923 ....... 1,192,987 1,930,760 
Sales— 

Season to July 17 ........ 50,421 461,170 


NOTES 


H. C. Eustis, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., New Orleans, has returned from a 
trip including Chillicothe, Ohio, and other 
cities in that state and in Indiana. 

New Orleans, often chosen as the scene 
of plotters to conspire the overthrow of 
Latin American governments, is now the 
scene of a peaceful gathering of the four 
factions of Honduras, intent upon bring- 
ing peace to their country. It is said the 
representatives of the warring groups 
have agreed upon Luis Bogran as presi- 
dent. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Conditions in the flour market are such 
that making quotations is difficult. 
Changes come so rapidly that the trade 
has been at sea, and buying has been re- 
stricted by that and also by the fact that* 
distributors do not yet believe that the 
advance is going to hold. 

Brokers last week sold nothing but 
small lots. The first new soft winter 
wheat flour was offered. Quotations 
were erratic, but with a rising tendency, 
and best short patents on July 17 were 
quotable at $8.20@8.50, with some of the 
special brands even more. Standard pat- 
ents were $1@1.25 cheaper. The mills 
did not seek to book business far ahead, 
as demand was sufficient to take care of 
everything available. 

Hard winter wheat mills found users 
disposed to buy necessities only, and 
booking was much lighter than usual. 
Quotations for best grades of Kansas 
patents, in cars, f.o.b., Memphis, July 17, 
were $6.75@7.35 from one of the largest 
distributors, while other mills were of- 
fering at about 25c less. 


July 23, 1924 


Millfeed was a little more active, anq 
efforts were made to buy more fre ely 
before the rises became effective, }y 
offerings were light and sellers disposed 
to follow the advance in wheat and 
flour. Wheat bran was offered e: arly in 
the week as low as $25.50@26, but later 
advanced to $27@27.50. Gray shorts 
were selling rather slowly at the ad. 
vance, but soft winter grays were held 
steady at $32.50@33 on July 17. The 
relative cheapness of millfeed as com- 
pared with grains was expected to jp. 


crease demand for the former in this 
territory. 
The rapid rise in corn caused meal to 


advance and, based on quotations of July 
17, a number of mills were asking *6 fo; 
cream meal, basis 24’s. The day pre. 
vious some was offered as low as 35.60, 
but was not taken, although most mills 
were asking $5.80. Demand was good, 
but the trade was fairly well proiccted 
with supplies on hand or booked, and 
jobbers were selling at less than re) lace- 
ment cost, based on the last quot itions 
from the mills. Receipts of corn were 
light, and local mills followed th: ad- 
vance in grain closely. Track ‘o, 3 
white was quoted at $1.25 bu, car 1: ts. 


NOTES 


Charles W. Carver, one of the »ldest 
members of the local flour trade, pent 
the week end with one of his mi! ng 
nections in Missouri. 

Alexander Allison, ex- president f the 
Merchants’ Exchange, died in Nas ville, 
Tenn., at the age of 83. This wa- for- 
merly his home, and in his will h. left 
$10,000 to several charitable institutions. 

GeorcGe WILLIAM: N. 





ARGENTINE FLOUR MILLING 
INDUSTRY BECOMING NOR MAL 


Buenos Ares, ArGentTINA.—Thee is 
evidence that the Argentine flour m ling 
industry is gradually and surely ge‘ting 
back into its stride. Shipments w) to 
the end of May amounted to over 7)),(00 
tons, about 10,000 tons more than the 
exports during the whole of 1923. Ex- 
ports of flour continue on a much sinaall- 
er scale than during the boom milling 
years of 1919 and 1920, but the industry 
seems to be back to the 1918 basi. of 
export business, and at the present rate 
of progress ought to return to a state 
of comparative prosperity in the sear 
future. There is a continued steady for- 
eign demand for bran and middlings. 
The exports of such products during the 
first five months of the year were nearly 
50 per cent higher than during the sme 
period of 1923, and more than double 
the average for the same period in the 
five previous years. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments-of grain at rt 
William and Port Arthur from Sept. to 
June 30, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in» bushels 

RECEIPTS 
1923-24 1922-23 
WE: avs cewlves as 282,305,730 236,844 461 
eres 49,570,840 24,578 01 
re 14,449,299 14,500 567 
a Se eee 4,351,392 2,515, 185 
BE Be eecoocewraee es 5,993,087 10,65 ) 
GO, 665s Sca'veceess 43,154 5 
SHIPMENTS 

By lake— 1923-24 1922 
ero 259,925,318 213,55 0 
ere 36,199,735 16,409.97 
EE 6656 6088-06 .n 12,101,700 10,162. 95 
Flaxseed ‘ 3,721,048 1,853.29 
SPS ere 5,206,879 8,633. 7¢ 

By rail— 
ree 7,614,135 18,142.70 
SE Re we one gnae ce 3,996,491 6,001. 12 
EE -arae s+ a6 dao 2,065,848 1,79 4 
a... Serres eS 364,257 653, 15 
gg TEL ET 51,351 11,74 
ee eo 43,154 62, °4 





Canada—Flour Output 


Total wheat flour output of the Canadi 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bure 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000 


omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-: 








September 1,410 1,544 1,246 5° 
October ....... 2,209 2,147 1,390 1,1 # 
November ..... 2,357 2,219 1,696 1,0 4 
December ..... 1,822 1,939 1,807 & 6 
Be Pree 1,850 1,680 1,200 948 
February ...... 1,811 1,482 1,330 738 
re 1,719 1,721 1,271 & 3 
April .. 1,450 1,408 1,017 78 
May 1,378 1,220 5 
“Fae 1,265 1,042 758 
GE sivesteres 1,196 1,000 719 
AUBUR .ncccecce 1,108 1,236 6i1 
DOCG secesc *16,509 19,086 15,455 9,9°1 


*Nine months. 
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SEATTLE 


The recent rapid advances in flour 
prices were not accompanied by corre- 
sponding increases in flour sales in north 
coast markets; in fact, their effect was 
to curtail the volume of bookings. The 
advances were so rapid that the trade 
mistrusted their permanency, and looked 


for a reaction. Bakers and jobbers, 
moreove, were booked ahead pretty gen- 
erally {o the new crop, and were there- 
fore not inclined to speculate as to later 
require)..ents. 

Oriental inquiry last week was not 
strong, and the prices at which flour 
could sold were about 50@60c bbl 
below coast quotations. Oriental bids, 
while out of line, were slowly following 


up the recent advances of coast flours. 


Coast ills quoted the Orient the latter 
part o/ the week $6.50 bbl, less 2 per 
cent, «.i.f. for straights, against bids 
receiv: 1 of $5.90. Cut-off was offered 
at $6."°, c.i.f., less 2 per cent. 


Uniled Kingdom and continental in- 
quiry ‘vas almost entirely lacking, as had 


been t!.e case for some time. Export pat- 
ents v cre offered recently around $7.70 
bbl, c.i.f. 

Wasiington flour advanced sharply 
last w ek, in sympathy with the general 


advance in wheat and on account of ad- 
verse crop conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Milling blue-stem wheat commanded 
$1.41 bu and club $1.30, while Montana 
sold at $1.65, coast, for 13 per cent pro- 
tein dark hard northern spring, and $1.68 
for 14 per cent. 

Washington family patent at the close 
of the week was quoted at $7.10@7.60 
bbl, basis 49-Ib cottons, coast; bakers 
patent, $7.30@8.30, basis 98’s. Pastry 
flour, $6.20@6.40 bbl; blends, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8@8.40. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, carloads, coast, were quoted at 
the end of the week at $8.45@8.95 bbl; 
Montana, $7.65@7.85. 

Millfeed demand has been fairly good, 
and prices advanced $1. Washington 
standard mill-run sold at $31 ton, Mon- 
tana bran at $30, and Montana mixed 
feed, August shipment, at $31. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Werkly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, with a weekly capacity of 52,800 
ny as reported to The Northwestern 

iller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

OE a ee eee 29,490 56 
BUNNIOUS WOE: cc ccceseeess 23,840 45 
CORO: Setundes ¢cee ees 32,810 62 
WOO PealG MEO 6005s ccceces 25,851 49 
Three ATS AGO ...cccccoce 25,827 49 
FOG? yearS OBO ......ccc00e 19,312 37 
PENG Foard GMO cicisesccees 9,150 17 
Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 


rels, with a weekly capacity of 57,000 


bbls, > reported to The Northwestern 
Miller 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
July OP £23646. 0608008 40002 22,236 39 
Prey BS WEEK cccccccccccs 17,387 31 
EP ee eas 14,058 25 
MO ¥ COME a sha 0 0a%o oe 17,293 30 
Three vears ago .......++++ $1,171 55 
Four ears DE Senivectveds 19,983 35 
Five YOQRS"ASG. 6.0.00. 00000 11,833 20 


NOTES 


Charles W. Baum, of Chicago, former- 
ly Portland manager Gray-Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., was in Seattle last week on a 
moior trip to the coast. 


The Pacific Flour Export Co. has 
Opened an office at 763 Dexter Horton 
Building, Seattle, with E. D. MacPherson 
in charge as branch manager. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, July 1-10: to Hongkong, 33,125 
bbls; Shanghai, 150; Yokohama, 2,000; 


Manila, 3,035; Iloilo, 1,565; Cebu, 4,138; 
Peru, 1,000; Chile, 12,170. 





PORTLAND 


The local flour market was more active 
last week, with an all around advance of 
20c in listed prices, which put the best 
family patents at $7.25, bakers hard 
wheat at $7.65 and bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $6.95. The market was on a very 
firm basis, with milling wheat particu- 
larly hard to buy. 

Output of Portland mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

July 18-19 .......-. 62,000 36,862 59 
Previous week ..... 62,000 18,318 29 
TE BD ccvcdecrcce 62,000 23,347 37 
Two years ago..... 57,000 18,965 33 
Three years ago.... 48,000 21,624 45 
Four years ago..... 48,000 24,625 50 
Five years ago..... 42,600 12,582 29 


Millfeed prices kept pace with the rise 
in flour, and were listed at $32 ton for 
mill-run and $44 for middlings. 

Wheat climbed rapidly, in line with 
advances in the East. Closing bids at 
the Merchants’ Exchange: hard white, 
$1.35 bu; soft white, $1.30; western 
white, $1.30; hard winter, $1.26; northern 
spring, $1.26; western red, $1.24. De- 
mand came from all quarters, but sellers 
were at no time numerous. 

The coarse grain market was strong 
throughout. Last bids: No. 2 eastern 
yellow corn, $46 ton; No. 3, $45; white 
feed oats, $39.50; gray a "$38. 50; bar- 
ley, $39.50. . LOWNSDALE. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

With flour prices soaring almost daily 
in sympathy with the upward trend in 
wheat, buyers seemed last week to be at 
a loss as to what to do. It was thought 
that the majority of bakers had sufficient 
supplies on hand and under contract to 
care for their requirements until the 
new crop. 

Mill prices in carload lots, delivered 
San Francisco, cotton 98’s, were as fol- 
lows: Montana standard patent, $7.60@ 
8.40; Dakota standard, $8@8.90; Kansas 
(new crop), $6.60@7.40; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $7@7.20. 

Millfeed was particularly firm and ad- 
vancing, with prices ranging $4@5 over 
the low point in May. Northern stand- 
ard bran and mill-run were quoted at 
$34@35 ton; eastern red bran and mill- 
run, $33@34; middlings, $42@44; low 
grade, $44@45,—delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

NOTES 


The Holland Bakery has been sold by 
M. H. DeRaad to H. D. Clark. 

John Arenz has sold the Columbus 
Bakery, 3312 Mission Street, to J. Carl- 
son. 

Receipts of grain at San Francisco 
during June: wheat, 8,078 tons; barley, 
17,055; beans, 56, 199 sacks (including 
17,334 ‘bags oriental). 

Carl Stade, formerly of the Castro 
Bakery, 531 Castro Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has purchased the Manteca Home 
Bakery from W. J. Marchand. 

The Grain Trade Association of San 
Francisco reports the following stocks 
of grain in warehouses and on wharves, 
in tons, July 1: wheat, at Port Costa, 924 
tons, Stockton 8,606, San Francisco 1,107; 
barley, at Port Costa 33,074 tons, Stock- 
ton 2,074, San Francisco 4,924; beans, 
50,733 sacks. 

The Chamber.of Commerce reports ex- 
ports of flour as follows: May, to Mexico 
14,783 bbls, Central America 23,862, 
South America 570, Pacific Islands 4,313, 
Europe and United Kingdom 3, China 
3,000, Japan 1,000; June, to Mexico 4,136 
bbls, Central America 18,738, Pacific 


Islands 1,351, Europe and United King- 
dom 32. 


OGDEN 

First extensive shipments of new crop 
wheat were received by Ogden mills and 
elevators last week, resulting in an- 
nouncement of the first cash quotations 
and the differential from the 1923 crop. 
The new wheat is generally of an excel- 
lent grade, although farmers report that 
the yield is light. 

Wheat qoelatinen, July 19, were $1.35 
bu for old crop dark hard, soft white 
and hard white, and $1.35@1.40 for dark 
northern spring, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. Quotations 
for the new crop were 10c less. 

Flour prices advanced, the Ogden quo- 
tations being $6.80 bbl for family and 
hard wheat flours and $7 for bakers, 
48-lb cotton bags, carload lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. Considerable buying was done by 
California bakers and dealers, the quo- 
tations being $7.30 bbl for family patents 
and $7.50 for bakers, 98-lb cotton bags, 
car lots, f.o.b., California common points. 
There was more pronounced demand for 
soft wheat flours from the Southeast, and 
purchases were made at increased price 
levels, the quotations being $7.25 bbl for 
high patents and $7.35 for self-rising 
flours, basis 98-lb cotton bags, car lots, 
f.o.b., lower Mississippi River points. 

Bran also advanced in price, the Ogden 
quotations being $29 ton for red, $31 for 
blended and $33 for white, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. The quotations to California 
buyers were on the basis of $34 ton for 
red, $36 for blended and $88 for white, 
car lots, f.o.b., California common points. 

NOTES 

Threshing prices for the Gifford Prai- 
rie district of southern Idaho have been 
set at 1144@12c bu this year, two cents 
less than last year. 

The Utah Near East Relief committee 
has prepared a solid carload, 60,000 lbs, 
flour for shipment, according to Mrs. 
Edith Lewis, of Salt Lake, the president. 
The flour will be sent via New Orleans 
to Constantinople. It was made at the 
new Husler mill. 

Investigation is being made by various 
Idaho irrigation project experts regard- 
ing the general belief that small grains 
must be irrigated during any drouth 
stage, to fill out the grains. The state- 
ment is made by Malad, Idaho, experts 
that heavy irrigation is not necessary in 
these instances, but that the wheat will 
develop under normal waterings. 

Sufficient freight cars will be provided 
for quick handling of the 1924 grain crop 
in Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Nebraska and 
Wyoming, according to reports received 
at the conference of the central western 
regional advisory board of the American 
Railway ASsociation, held June 17 at Salt 
Lake, Utah. H. G. Taylor, chairman of 
the regional board, presided, and Joseph 
M. Parker, manager Sperry Flour Co., 
represented the Ogden Grain 4Exchange. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


GREAT FALLS 

Last week’s steady and satisfactory 
demand, together with further firmness 
in the wheat market, sent millfeeds to 
the highest marks attained in Montana 
in many months, with an advance of $2 
ton over the previous week’s quotation. 
Flour was unchanged. The prices: pat- 
ent flour $7.25 bbl and first clear $4.70, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots; bran $28 ton, and standard mid- 
dlings $30, same terms. 

Joun A. Curry. 














CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 


-—— Week ending—-— 
July 12 July 5 July 12, 1924 
i aro 7,275,934 
Imports into bonded mills for 
aor ord into flour for export, 


July 1, 1923, to 


ushels: 
r—— Week ending—, July 1, 1923, to 
July 12 July 5 July 12, 1924 
243,564 501,306 7,606,598 











TICKER GOSSIP 


10 A.M. 
It’s scorching the wheat in the Sooner 
state, 
And it’s parching the Jayhawker’s 
clan; 
The crop in the north has been planted 
too late 
To make wheat in one summer’s short 
span. 
11 A.M. 
It’s pouring down rain in the hard wheat 
belt, 
Where it’s lodging the bug-weakened 
straw; 


And the muggy, damp air is the worst 
they’ve felt 

Since Simon Legree practiced law. 

12 M. 

The movement is on in a soft wheat state 
Where the tests are from 60 and up. 
The old timers claim that the crop is as 

great 

As when Longstreet was winning his 

cup. 
12:15 P.M. CLOSING 
*Tis an excellent crop and a measly poor 
crop 

And some places have no crop at all, 
But the chances are good, ere the har- 

vesters stop, 

The supply will be ample for all. 

A. W. E. 
* * 

Excerpt from the “Hit and Miss” col- 
umn of the Chicago Daily News: “Sci- 
ence has succeeded in extracting vita- 
mins, which interests us by the prospect 
of saving us trom spinach, carrots and 
squash, Eventually, no doubt, a vitamin 
shaker will stand on every table next to 
the pepper and salt.” 

* * 
B. B, ETIQUETTE 

The office boy rushed into the boss’s 
office with his hat on one side of his 
head and shouted, “Hey, boss! I want to 
get off to go to the ball game.” 

“William,” said the boss, “that is no 
way to ask. Sit here at the desk and I 
will show you how.” 

He went from the room and returned 
with his hat in his hand saying, “Please, 
Mr. Smith, may I go to the ball game 
this afternoon?” 

“Sure,” said Billy; “here is 50c for a 
ticket.” —The Continent (Chicago). 


® * 


“Don’t you find it rather difficult to 

think of new ideas for your speeches?” 
“No,” answered Senator Sorghum. 
“What keeps me busy is eliminating the 
novel touches until some more venture- 
some talker has tried ’°em out and shown 

whether they are liable to be popular.” 
—Washington Star. 


* a 


AN ILL WIND 


Scene: Suburban Residence; 2 a.m, 

She (sotto voce): “Georgie, dear, it’s 
a burglar!” 

He: “Sh-h-h, don’t move; maybe he 
can get that window up; it’s the one 
we haven’t been able to open since the 
painters left.” —Life. 

UNPRECEDENTED 

“IT hear that restaurant up the street 
that advertises a ‘Merchants’ Lunch’ col- 
lapsed yesterday.” 

“Yes. A merchant came in.”—Judge. 

* * 


After the various newspaper reports 
of freaks it is rather cheering to read 
that last week a hen belonging to a- 





356 


Hampshire farmer laid an egg just about 
the size and shape of anegg. —Punch 
* * 


“Mr. Strudelspiker, 
your daughter.” 

“You couldn’t give my daughter the 
luxuries she’s accustomed to.” 

“I could change her name—that ought 
to be worth something.” —Judge. 


I’d like to marry 
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AS MILLER—WILL GO ANYWHERE; 
capable of getting quality and quantity 
results from a mill; will work for salary 
or on percentage. Address Wm. Mayer, 
1012 Williston Ave, Waterloo, Iowa. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES—SALESMAN 
with long experience in this territory 
wishes connection with good mill making 
line of flour and feeds suitable for eastern 
trade; best of references will be given; 
with last employer eight years; now at 
liberty. Address 2041, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








SCOND MILLER CAPABLE 
of running a night shift in a 200-bb) 
spring wheat mill; must be able to pack 
flour when mill not in full operation; state 
age, experience and salary expected, in 
first letter. Address 2011, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, anenges. 

LARGE, RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 
mixed feed has an opening in its organi- 
zation for a salesman of ability to cover 
southeastern Minnesota and southwestern 
Wisconsin on a salary and commission 
basis; will consider experienced flour sales- 
man providing he is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the feed trade in this territory; 
this is a good opportunity for the right 
man with compensation in proportion to 
his ability. Address 2040, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTE 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS TO 
represent Kansas or Minnesota mill in 
lowa territory. Address 2054, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 250 
bbis; have own tools and can keep mill 
in good repair; can furnish good references 
as to ability and character; prefer North- 
west. Frank Richter, 111 Seventh St SE, 
Minneapolis. 





MAN, COMPETENT AND DE- 
12 years’ flour mill and railroad 
thoroughly familiar 
routing, claims, etc. 
Northwestern Miller, 


TRAFFIC 
pendable; 
traffic experience; 
milling transit, rates, 
Address 2053, care 
Minneapolis, 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN; TRAVELING 
four years in “Northwest with same mill; 
well acquainted with the trade; best of 
references; southwestern mill preferred; 
available Aug. 1. Address 2045, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILLS FROM 100 
to 300 bbis capacity; have had life-time 
experience and up with the times in mill- 
ing, exchange and merchant milling; good 
millwright, have my own tools; can fur- 
nish first class reference as to character 
and ability. Address 2046, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AS SUPERINTENDENT, HEAD 
miller and capable executive with lifetime 
experience in milling of all kinds of wheat, 
is open for a connection with a good mill- 
ing concern; can produce results and 
know how to handle men; also experi- 
ence in remodeling and programing; good 
reference. Address 2031, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN SMALL OR ME- 
dium sized mill, or as assistant miller in 
large, well equipped mill, or will accept a 
trick position in good mill; I have had 
over 25 years’ experience; have good rec- 
ommendations as to character and ability; 
am middle-aged and single; can leave here 
at any time and will go anywhere. Ad- 
dress “Miller,” Box 24, Ironton, Wis. 


EXP ERIENC ED “FL OUR SALESMAN ‘DE- 
sires position with mill for southeastern 
territory; prefer mill making both hard 
and soft wheat flours; well acquainted 
with jobbing and baking trade in Georgia, 
Florida and the Carolinas; could begin 
work Aug. 1; only mills making quality 
flours will be considered. Address 2044, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS. HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 200 TO 
500 bbis capacity; 26 years’ experience; 
have made an extensive study of the busi- 
ness and will consider only high class 
position; prefer salary and percentage with 
strictly reliable firm; also good millwright 
and know how to make a plant produce 
and keep it there; best of recommenda- 
tions. Address 2032, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





CEREAL CHEMIST WITH RECORD OF 
very satisfactory service desires to con- 
nect, about Aug. 15 or sooner, with mill- 
ing concern of 1,000 to 1,500 bbls capacity 
wishing absolute uniformity and quality 
on their flour grades; able to maintain 
bakery service to assist bakers and dem- 
onstrate; A No. 1 references as to charac- 
ter and ability; West or Canada preferred; 
correspondence invited. Address 2009, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A MANAGER, 15 YEARS CONTINUOUSLY 
in the milling and grain business, success- 
ful record of accomplishment, respectfully 
solicits correspondence from reliable firms 
looking for loyal, efficient and industrious 
he'p; as executive had full charge of the 
same milling and grain enterprise for the 
past 10 years; now desirous of making a 
change in order to better his living and 
financial conditions; would be interested in 
a position with some live milling organiza- 
tion as manager, sales manager, assistant 
sales manager, or as branch manager; 
would not be willing to invest any money 
at the start, but might invest a little 
later on. Address 2052, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








WANTED—POSITION AS PACKER AND 
loading foreman; have had plenty of ex- 
perience; am a married man and want 
steady job; will give as reference former 
and present employers. Address 2034, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, by young man having milled in up- 
to-date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbis capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish ref- 
erences and come at once. Address 2026, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER WITH A RELIABLE 
firm that can give steady employment; ex- 
perienced with wheat, rye and corn; wheat 
preferred; best of references; I can do 
spouting; available at once; state salary. 
Address 2049, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





A SUPERINTENDENT- HEAD MILLER 
wishes to connect with a medium or large 
mill that desires to employ a high class 
man; have had charge of highly successful 
mills up to 3,600 bbis capacity; A No. 1 
references. Address 2036, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
would like position about Aug. 10; have 
favorable acquaintance with bakers’ trade 
in Indiana, Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania; am single and 100 per cent Ameri- 
can; salary and commission. Address 991, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
with some good firm who needs a man 
that can deliver the goods, or second place 
in large mill where there is a chance for 
advancement; can furnish references on 
request, and come at any time after Aug. 
1, Address T. C. Shaeffer, Box 87, Hatch, 
N. Mex. 





FOR SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL, 
flowed for hard and soft wheat; good loca- 
tion in beautiful Ohio college town; good 
trade in flour and feeds; gas power; best 
of reasons for selling; price reasonable. 
Address 2057, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—MINNESOTA FLOUR MILL, 
500-bb1; splendid condition; have corn feed 
rig, separate building adjoining elevator; 
have good flour trade and excellent loca- 
tion for all feed business. Address 2029, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MONTANA MILL FOR SALE—A MODERN, 
electric driven, 200-bbl mill, with a 30,000- 
bu elevator attached, switch to mill door; 
Plant located in one of the best hard 
wheat valleys of Montana; a snap for 
some one. Address A. M., 2035, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—KANSAS MILL, CAPACITY 
550 bbls, located in best Kansas wheat 
belt; now operating 24 hours per day; 
elevator storage 75,000 bus; modern equip- 
ment, including laboratory; this is an old 
established plant, enjoying a good reputa- 
tion for the quality of its products; an 
excellent opportunity to step into a going, 
well established business; will sell with 
clear title; unincumbered. Address 988, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—TWO JENCKS 17%-IN, SNAIL 
shell type, turbines nearly new, two 18-in 
straight way valves; 250 feet of 42-in 
diameter \4 steel pipe; this machinery op- 
erated under 128 foot-head; also 1,500 ft 
42 in inside, 48 in outside, and jointed 
wood stove pipe hooped every 9 in. T. 
R. Huxtable, Barrie, Ont. 


FOR SALE—16 NO. 4 ALLIS CENTRIFU- 
gals, 10 stands 9x18 Allis rolls. King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis. 








BAKERIES FOR SALE 








THE PURITAN BAKERY, LAKELAND, 
Fla., is offered for sale on account of ill 
health of owner; the manufacturing plant 
consists of a complete assortment of bak- 
ing machinery and tools, mostly but a 
year old; business has averaged over 
$65,000, for past three years; have two 
suburban runs, through a -live section, 
over asphalt roads; Lakeland is a pros- 
perous growing city; will lease or sell 
bakery, built to order a year ago; a fine 
opportunity for a progressive concern. Ad- 
dress J. A. Williams, 838 South Florida 
Avenue, Lakeland, Fla. 





Trustee’s Sale of Mill 


The milling plant of the St. Mary’s 
Milling Co., Ltd. One of the best 
of the Ontario mills. Well situated 
in the town of St. Mary’s, Ontario, 
on the tracks of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, with private siding 
and interswitching with the Cana- 
dian National Railway (G. T. R.). 
Milling in transit. Hydro-electric 
power. In operation about three 
years; 700 bbls flour capacity. Fine 
stone building; modern equipment. 
Elevator, 40,000-bu, cribbed and 
ironclad. Track scale. Power shovel. 
Car mover. Chopping mill, with 
water power. Stone and concrete 
dam. Good farming and dairy dis- 
trict. Inspection invited. Must be 
sold to wind up an estate. Can be 
operated with little if any changes 
and immediate possession’ given. 
Apply to F. W. Raymond, Author- 
ized Trustee, London, Ont. 








FOR SALE CHEAP 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Completely equipped with CLEANERS and 
CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








All New 
All Steel-- 


North Western 
Limited 


Leaves Minneapolis. 
Leaves St. Paul 








They buy what 
they see— 


When a woman goes into a store 
buy your flour, what does she sce? 
flour? No. What she sees and w 
she buys is a sack. Upon the appeal 
ance of that sack she bases her opi 
ion. To a tremendous extent it inf 
ences her purchase. It may contain 
best flour in the world, but if it 
dingy, if it is poorly printed, if it 
out at corners she won’t say “Cive 
a sack of that.” 


You can claim her favorable aitentj 
instantly—you can influence her pq 
chase by assuring that the flour 
make is packed properly and att 
tively in well-printed, strong and dw 
able Sanisacks, made of stron roy 
paper. They can be printed in brigh 
attractive colors. They resist me 
ture and odors. No flour sifts out 
no dust or germs sift in. 


The purchaser instantly recogniz.:s 
Sanisacks are cleaner, stronger. mo 
sanitary. 


We are one of the oldest makers ¢ 
sacks in this country. This assures yo 
higher quality, better designs, :reate| 
strength, low prices and quick ««rvied 
Give your flour a chance to sel! Pw 
it in Sanisacks. We'll gladly .ubmi 
sample and advise you on design. with 
out obligation of any kind. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N. 





SE 





Acme Tag Company 


Manufacturing 








of all descriptions for the 
Particular Milling Trade 


Minneapolis Minnesota 








North American 


6:20 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
6:55 a.m. 


Leaves Minneapolis. 
Leaves St. Paul 
Arrives Chicago 
Especially popular during Daylight 
Saving Time, Chicago. Arrives 7:55 
a.m. Chicago Time. 





THE VIKING—Morning Train to’ 
Chicago. 
ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Late 
Night Train to Chicago. 


Chicago & North Western Line 


TICKET OFFICE: 
FRN Minneapolis — Second Ave. 
So. at Sixth St. 


A. Brown, G. A. P.D. 
F. Feyper, C.T. A. 


Northwestern oe Equipment 
0. 


1600 East Lake Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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BURL APs COTTON BAGS 
‘ & SEWING TWINE 














Grain 


<aowp Cleaners 


a 
Lockport, N.Y. 








H H FIVE LETTE 
Riverside Code FINE LE 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 
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